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SUCCESSFUL SONS OF RICH MEN 


BY JOHN F. GREGORY 


ALL STREET has done much to- 
\ \ ward disproving the time-worn 
idea that it takes three genera- 
tions to go from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves. 
As a matter of fact, an important part of the 
rising generation of financiers is recruited 
from among the sons and grandsons of the 
money kings of yesterday and to-day. While 
they hardly hold their own in point of num- 
bers with the self-made contingent, they form 
a class not only well worth Boswellizing, but 
one that is invested with 
a peculiar degree of in- 
terest. 

It takes more than 
mere gilded sonship to 
maintain the integrity 
of large fortune or the 


control of vast  cor- 
porate power. Great 


names are things to con- 
jure with only when 
they are backed up with 
energy and ability. The 
stewardship of our great 
inheritances is in some 
Ways more exacting 
than their creation, and 
imposes a severe tax 6n 
discretion, brains, and 
stamina. 

Perhaps no wide- 
spread belief is more 
mistaken than _ that 
which concerns the up- 
bringing of the sons of 
the rich. While some 
of them, of course, have 
been pampered and pet- 
ted darlings, fed lit- 
erally with golden 
spoons, there are many 
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J. PIERPONT MORGAN, JR., WHO NOW OCCUPIES 
A LEADING POSITION IN HIS FATHER’S 
FAMOUS BANKING-HOUSE IN NEW YORK 


From a copyrighted photograph by Paul Thompson, 
New York 
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others who have been forced to follow a stern 
and disciplined path until they reached the 
estate of manhood and millions. When you 
look into their records, you find that those 
who have succeeded by virtue of their own 
talents are the ones who did not have their 
future wealth constantly dangled before their 
eyes. Russell Sage used to say: 

“Let a boy know that he is going to be 
very rich when he grows up, and in nine 
cases out of ten he will turn out worthless.” 

More than one multi- 
millionaire has given 
his luxurious young 
hopeful an unpleasant 
surprise. An_ incident 
in the life of a great 
cotton manufacturer is 
typical. He lived in 
a Massachusetts town, 
and sent his eldest son 
to Harvard, where the 
young man lived on 
a modest allowance. 
When he returned home 
after his graduation, he 
informed his father that 
he owed three thousand 
dollars. 

“Where do you ex- 
pect to get this mon- 
ey?” asked the par- 
ent. 

“From you, sir, of 


course,” answered the 
son. 

“Then you are very 
much mistaken,” was 
the reply. “You will 
have to earn it.” 

True to his word, 


the father put the boy 
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into one of his offices, and each month de- 
ducted a certain sum from his salary, until 
the debt was paid. It was a long, hard, 
grilling experience for the lad, but he never 
whimpered. When the obligation was finally 
wiped out, he had learned the value of mon- 
ey. He rose rapidly in his father’s service, 
and to-day is at the head of the business. 
The late E. H. Harriman had no foolish 
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documents, his last will, he left his entire 
estate to his wife, because he wanted her to 
use her discretion about training his sons’ 
minds about wealth at the most critical 
period of their lives. 

So, too, with the late Henry H. Rogers, 
who gave his son an almost Spartan train- 
ing. I could cite many similar cases, all 
bearing on the same point—that where the 





























PERCY ROCKEFELLER, SON OF WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER—WITH HIS BROTHER, 


WILLIAM G. ROCKEFELLER, 


HE STANDS AMONG THE COMING 


LEADERS OF THE STANDARD OIL INTERESTS 


ideas about the raising of his sons. He al- 
ways told his friends that he did not want 
his boys to grow up with the consciousness 
that they would be millionaires. He made 
his eldest son work every summer during 
the vacation. Once the lad spent two months 
with a surveying gang of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, roughing it in the Far West. In 
that most remarkable of all Mr. Harriman’s 


sons of the rich were raised just like ordi- 
nary boys, they have almost invariably made 
good when thrown upon their own resources. 


THE CASE OF “YOUNG J. P.” 


In scrutinizing the careers of the sons of 
the rich, you discover some impressive in- 
consistencies. ‘The sons of the rough-hewn 
and the self-made are often spendthrifts, 




















while, on the other hand, those who form part 

of a long, glittering, plutocratic chain fre- 
quently rival their forebears in their genius 
for money-making. 

Take, first of all, the case of J. P. Mor- 
gan, Jr. If ever any one was born to the 
financial purple, he was. There was enough 
gold behind him to dazzle the sight of a 
dozen children. Yet mixed with that gold 
was good sense. His grandfather was Juni- 
us Spencer Morgan, a man shrewd and wise 
in his generation, who put the stamp of 
Morgan authority on big money affairs. Its 
premiership has ever since remained un- 
challenged simply because there has never 
been any frivolity or nonsense in the raising 
of the Morgan heirs. 

Junius Morgan determined that his son, 
the first John Pierpont Morgan, should be 
a worthy successor.: He sent him to Ger- 
many to master mathematics in its most 
thorough school. He realized that the cor- 
ner-stone of international banking rested on 
one thing—foreign exchange. In the very 
heart of the intricacies of this most compli- 
cated of all money details reposed the key 
to world-wide financial mastery. 

The fact that the son met his father’s 
every expectation may be shown in a single 
sentence, for he achieved in scarcely twenty- 
five years what the Rothschilds had been two 
centuries and the Barings many generations 
in attaining—a dominant place in the finan- 
cing of nations. How he made his won- 
drous way to leadership has been told many 
times, and is part of financial history. We 
are not concerned with it now; but what 
does interest us here is the fact that his son, 
who bears his name, has simply maintained 
the best Morgan traditions, and when you 
go into the story of his career you see that 
Morgan history has repeated itself in every 
way. 

First, look at him in action. In the 
house of Morgan, if you should go into that 
long, glass-enclosed office which runs paral- 
lel with Broad Street, you would see, almost 
any afternoon, a big, broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested man walking around with his 
hands dug deep into his pockets. He might 
be leaning casually up against one of the 
many desks where sit that remarkable group 
of financiers known as “Mr. Morgan’s 
partners.” He might be gazing out of the 
windows into the tumult of the Curb Mar- 
ket, or watching the human ebb and flow 
around the white marble portals of the Stock 
Exchange. 

You could spot him for a Morgan at first 
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ALLAN A. RYAN, SON OF THOMAS F. RYAN, AND AN 
ACTIVE DIRECTOR OF MANY IMPORTANT 
CORPORATIONS 


From a photograth by Hollinger, New York 


glance, not so much for the bigness of his 
bulk, but because he is in so many ways the 
embodiment of his father. He has the Mor- 
gan eye that searches, the Morgan alertness, 
and the Morgan nervousness of movement. 
He is no ordinary-looking man. If a mes- 
senger-boy should hand him a paper, he 
would read it at a glance and give an order 
in a monosyllable. With a look or a nod he 


directs. 
This apparent carelessness of manner 
does not betoken indifference. It is simply 


part of the life of the Morgan office. Per- 
haps no other great business institution in 
this country tolerates so much informality. 
You can see the humblest bookkeepers smo- 
king at their work; men come and go with- 
out restraint; there is none of the tension 
so often found in huge financial concerns. 
And yet here is the throne-room of the mon- 
ey powers. 

Follow “young J. P.,” as they call him 
down in Wall Street, back to his desk, and 
then for the first time you get a hint of the 
fact that not only is he the son of his father, 
but he has taken his grizzled sire’s place. He 
sits at a little private office just outside: the 
long glass-enclosed place, at the very head 
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house of Morgan, and thus began to 











serve an apprenticeship where his 
father had labored. 

Here he emulated his father by 
showing the same keenness for ques- 
tions of foreign exchange that had 
characterized all the Morgans. He be- 
gan to be trusted with large commis- 
sions. When the Morgan syndicate 
bought sixty-two million dollars’ 
worth of government bonds, for which 
payment was to be made in gold, a 
difficult problem in foreign exchange 
had to be met. Young Morgan had 
a very important hand in the English 
end of the deal, and he distinguished 
himself in this and in a similar trans- 
action with the Mercantile Marine 
Corporation, which involved the move- 
ment of a tremendous shipment of 
gold. 

All the while his father looked on 
approvingly, but said little. Every 
now and then, when the parent went 
on his pilgrimages to London, his col- 
leagues would say: 

“ Jack is making good.” 

Few people knew the young man 
in this country, and the impression 
got abroad that he was rather a color- 
less personage. But events were mov- 
ing swiftly down in Wall Street. The 
years do not stand still, even with the 
rulers of financial destinies. The 
elder Morgan was moving along to- 
ward seventy. While he is not of the 
retiring kind, his eye looked to the 














time when some: other person would 
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RAILWAY 


LOUIS W. HILL, SON OF JAMES J. 
OF THE GREAT NORTHERN 


of all the lieutenants of the great field- 
marshal. It was the station first occupied 
by his father many years ago, and young 
Morgan not only sits in the seat of the mas- 
ter but is beginning to exercise the master’s 
functions. 


HOW MR. MORGAN TRAINED HIS SON 


No royal road to his present position was 
made smooth for him. He went through the 
hard Morgan school of preparation. After 
his graduation from Harvard, in 1889, a 
clerkship in the Boston house of Peabody & 
Co. was given him. This was simply to 
break him into the ways of financial book- 
keeping. The Morgan course of instruction 
prescribed an English schooling; so before 
long he climbed upon a stool in the London 
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sit in his place. Naturally it fell on 
his son, who sat in that London count- 
ing-house. 

Meanwhile he had built up a wonderful 
organization. Around him he had gathered 
the most brilliant group of young men in 
the Street—-Charles Steele, the wizard of 
railroad law; George W. Perkins, who had 
been through the Steel and Harvester merg- 
ers, and who had displayed such great 
capacity for organization; and the rest. Al- 
ready he had picked out Henry P. Davison 
as a coming financial power. But these men 
were not of his flesh and blood, and the 
senior Morgan, although few people know 
it, has a very affectionate nature. 

Thus it happened that one fine day, not 
many years ago, young J. P. came back 
from Europe, big, broad, bronzed, a man of 
full financial stature, ready to take his place 
in the house of his fathers. From that day 
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on, the elder Morgan began to relinquish 
his hold. 

He did not let go at once, as fateful 
events that soon followed showed. Young 
J. P. had not been home very long when the 
panic of 1907 broke loose. On that mo- 
mentous October day, when the bronze doors 
of the Knickerbocker Trust Company closed 
with 4 clang that was heard all around the 
nation, it was J. P. Morgan, Sr., who leaped 
to the rescue. Those who 
thought he had “ retired ” 
found that they were 
much mistaken. He 
raised the standard of 
confidence and optimism; 
around him rallied all the 
financial clans, burying 
old differences, forgetting 
fresh feuds. His marble 
library up on Madison 
Avenue was the sanctuary 
where tired, broken, and 
affrighted Finance took 
refuge. 

It was in this crisis 
that Wall Street got its 
first glimpse of the real 
ability of young J. P. 
He represented his fa- 
ther in a score of impor- 
tant conferences, and con- 
ducted himself with such 
conspicuous g 00d sense 
and discretion that when 
the strain of those soul- 
trying days had subsided, 
the elder Morgan is re- 
ported to have said: 

“Well, Jack « showed 
the real stuff!” 

It was like awarding a 
decoration of the highest 
order of financial merit. 

Every year since 
that panic young 
Morgan has im- 
pressed himself 
more and more. 
That his father 
has the most com- 
plete confidence in 
him is attested by 
the fact that he 
makes more fre- 


































his old office. What business he does trans- 
act is done at his library. ’ 

While most of the Morgan partners have 
specific tasks to perform, it is difficult to 
describe young J. P.’s. He has some part 
in every big Morgan transaction. No bond 


“underwriting goes through without his co- 


operation; no railroad reorganization is 
touched without his personal investigation, 
no foreign loan is made save with his scru- 
tiny. To see him saunter- 
ing around the offices, 
you would think that he 
was care-free and without 
a single business respon- 
sibility. Get into .a deal 
with him, however, and 
you would see how swift- 
ly he would galvanize 
into business action, how 
merciless would be his 
measure of affairs; and 
you would then realize 
that the elder Morgan’s 
confidence in his son is 
well and worthily placed. 

Here, then, is a real 
son of a real father, a 
rich man’s son who has 
succeeded in a big way. 
‘To his unusual ability as 
a financier he brings a 
clean, wholesome enthu- 
siasm for fine things. 
Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke once said that 
young J. P. had a better 
art sense than his father. 
He loves books, and not 
only collects fine editions 
but reads them—an ac- 
tivity not shared by many 
millionaires. Instead of 
building a gorgeous pal- 
ace of marble, he 
is content to live 
in an old - fash- 
ioned brownstone 
house at the cor- 
ner of Madison 
Avenue and Thir- 
ty-Seventh Street. 
It is typical of the 
affectionate _rela- 
tion between the 





quent and longer 
trips to Europe 
than before, and 
scarcely ever visits 


HENRY H. ROGERS, JR., WHO HAS SUCCEEDED TO 
MANY OF THE INTERESTS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF HIS LATE FATHER 


Drawn by M. Stein from a photograth by Paul Thompson, 


New York 


Morgan father 
and son that they 
should live side by 
side. 
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Young Morgan is much more accessible in 
business than his father ever was, although he 
has the same paucity and brevity of expres- 
sion. He has dismissed many big deals 
with a “Yes” ora “No.” He is less brusk 
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luckier financial star than Allan A. Ryan. 
His father, Thomas F. Ryan, is not only 
great in financial sagacity, but one of the 
richest men in the United States. Had 
young Ryan so elected, he need never have 





























DANIEL GUGGENHEIM, SON OF THE LATE MEYER GUGGENHEIM, AND PRESIDENT 
OF THE AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


From a photograph by Pach, New York 


than his father, and is perhaps more inclined 
to be conciliatory. He never permits him- 
self to be interviewed, and you do not hear 
anecdotes about him up and down the Street. 
One reason for this is that he is too busy 
sticking to business. 

ALLAN RYAN’S CAREER. 


With the possible exception of J. P. Mor- 
gan, Jr., and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., no 
American son could have been born under a 


thought of such a thing as work; but he is 
not built on lazy lines, and to-day, although 
he is barely past thirty, he is a force to be 
reckoned with in big business affairs. 

The career of young Ryan is well worth 
emphasizing, for it has a wholesome lesson. 
in it for every young man. One reason whi 
he has prospered is that he has always kept 
before him the lesson of his father. At ten, 
Thomas F. Ryan was a ragged boy on a 
farm down in old Virginia; at forty he was 
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a financial prince, and his money was all 
self-made. 

When young Ryan came home from 
Stonyhurst, in England, where he went to 
finish after his graduation from Georgetown 
University, his father offered to set him up 
in business at once. 

“No,” was the reply, “I want to make my 
own way; ” and he has done so ever since. 

He got a job as a clerk at four dollars a 
week in the office of McGovern & Co., a 
brokerage firm. He showed unusual apti- 
tude, and his employers predicted that he 
would be a_ successful broker. 
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Young Ryan presents as fine an example 
as you can find of the son of a rich man who 
has succeeded. Where he might have leisure 
and ease, he is a tireless worker. Like his 
father, he is tall and rangy, with tremendous 
capacity for labor. Wall Street points to 
him and says approvingly: 

“He will establish a new mark for the 
Ryan name.” 


THE SONS OF STANDARD OIL 


The inheritors of the Standard Oil group 
present an interesting study in rich sonship. 





This was in 1899. In 1903, he 
was able to form his own firm of 
Ryan & Kelly. A year later he 
was admitted to membership on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
By this time he was handling 
many of his father’s large trans- 
actions. In 1905, he formed the 
firm of Allan A. Ryan & Brother, 
taking in his younger brother, 
Clendenning J. Ryan, as partner. 

While the Wall Street broker- 
age game was interesting, it did 
not satisfy young Ryan’s craving 
to do things. Just as his father 
had developed great industries 
like the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, so did he set out to do 
likewise. He looked over the 
field and picked out the type- 
writer. He formed and launched 
the Royal Typewriter Company, 
of which he is president. 

But this is only one interest. 
Many sons of rich men _ permit 
their names to be used on boards 
of directors, and about the only 
work they do is to draw the gold 
piece which is given as a fee for 
attending meetings. Not so with 
Mr. Ryan. He is a director who 
directs. It is characteristic of his 
attitude that he is a member of 
the executive committee of nearly 
every corporation in which he is a 
director, and the list includes the 
Continental R ub be r Company 
and the great Bethlehem Steel 
Company. He is a trustee of the 
American Surety Company and 
of the Fifth Avenue Trust Com- 














pany, and a director of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, where 
he sits in conference with the 
money rulers. 





From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, 


SIMON GUGGENHEIM, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM COLORADO, 
ONE OF THE SEVEN SUCCESSFUL SONS OF THE 


LATE MEYER GUGGENHEIM 


Washing/on 
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Logically, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., should 
stand in the very front rank of the new 
financial generation, for his father is prob- 
ably the richest man in the world. As a 
matter of fact, he has scarcely any business 
position whatever. This is not so much 
due to lack of ability as to lack of interest 
in commercial matters, and to his desire 
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feller name to the fore in business. These 
are William G. and Percy Rockefeller, the 
sons of William Rockefeller. William G., 
who is the best known, is the elder of the 
brothers, having just turned forty. He is 
treasurer of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York, and is more than a figurehead. 
In fact, he is on his job all the time, and has 





























EDWIN GOULD, 


SON OF THE LATE JAY GOULD, 


PRESIDENT OF THE 


ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD 


From a photograph by 


to help in the perpetuation of his father’s 
vast philanthropies. Young John D. once 
summed up his business creed when he said: 

“T’d rather lead a Sunday-school than run 
an office.” 

Of course, he has some nominal connec- 
tion with business, and until recently he was 
a director in the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, where his father had large holdings. 

His cousins, however, will keep the Rocke- 


tach, New York 
established a reputation for efficiency and 
industry that marks him as one of the com- 
ing leaders at No. 26 Broadway, the shrine 
of Standard Oil. He has taken his father’s 
place in the board of the Union Pacific. 
Percy Rockefeller, who is in the late 
thirties, is a director of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul; is employed by the 
Standard Oil Company, and is as clever and 
capable as his brother. 




















It is said that the late Henry H. Rogers 
remarked, not long before his death, that 
some of the pangs of his passing were al- 
leviated by the realization that ‘he had a 
worthy son to perpetuate his name. Young 
Rogers, or “H. H., Jr.,” as they call him at 
the home of the great corporation with which 
his father was so long identified, is doing 
much to justify his father’s faith in him. 

In fact, he started to “make good” be- 
fore the master of Amalgamated Copper left 
this earth. The elder Rogers realized, sev- 
eral years before his sudden demise, that he 
was marked for quick passing, and he began 
10 unload some of his heavy responsibilities 
upon his boy’s shoulders. Among them was 
a share in the management of the Standard 
Oil pipe-lines. Another was a director- 
ship in Amalgamated Copper. A third, the 
most sentimental of all, was a directorship 
in the Virginian Railroad. This last was 
one of the great projects of Mr. Rogers’s 
life, and he lived to see the first train run 
over it. The route is from the West Virginia 
coal-fields to the sea at Hampton Roads. 

The list of Standard sons must include 
Charles M. Pratt, who is treasurer of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. He 
is a son of Charles Pratt, one of the original 
colleagues of John D. Rockefeller and a 
pioneer director in the great organization 
that grew out of the early oil discoveries. He 
is a director in nearly a score of big enter- 
prises, including the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, and he is one of the 
hardest-worked men at No. 26. In fact, the 
first lesson learned by any of the sons of the 
Standard who really work is that it is a case 
of hard work all the time. 


A CHIP OFF THE HILL BLOCK 


For many years the great Northwest has 
sworn by “Jim” Hill, and now it is be- 
ginning to add the name of his son, Louis 
W. Hill—or “L. W.” for short—to its 
vocabulary. Here is really a picturesque and 
striking instance of a rich man’s son who 
has accomplished much by his own efforts. 

Just as young J. P. Morgan labored under 
the handicap or being the son of a militant 
and far-reaching personality, so was young 
Hill overshadowed, at first, by being the off- 
spring of a doughty pathfinder who had 
bucked men and millions for years, and who 
had welded his name into the very destiny 
of a big stretch of the United States. Louis 
Hill was born in St. Paul. His elder bro- 
ther, James N., had been picked out as the 
natural railroad heir to his father. One day 
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there was a party at the Hill home in St. 
Paul, and young Louis was being shown off 
to the visitors. Finally his mother said: 

“Louis is going to be a great painter when 
he is a big man.” 

“No,” replied the child quickly, “I’m go- 
ing to be a railroad man, like papa! ” 

His ambition has reached a rich fulfilment. 
When he left school, he was still determined 
to be a railroad man. 

“Then,” said his father, “ you must be a 
good one, and you must start at the bottom.” 

His first job was with a construction- 
gang working in North Dakota. Then he 
had a spell in the St. Paul shops, learning 
the mechanism of engines. Later he was 
sent over to the operating department. By 
the time he was thirty, he knew every detail 
of the freight and passenger business. He 
became president of the Eastern Railroad of 
Minnesota. All the while James J. Hill. was 
watching the young man’s work with pride. 
The time came when the old man wanted to 
lay down the cares of the presidency of the 
Great Northern, his pet road, and he trans- 
ferred them to his son. Louis Hill is to-day 
at the head of that great chain of track, 
which has perhaps done more to develop the 
Northwest than any~other agency. 

His brother, James 'N. Hill, is better 
known in Wall Street, where he has been 
in some big deals. He represents the family 
in that other great Hill road, the Northern 
Pacific, being vice-president and a member 
of the board. He is also a director in the 
Burlington, the Colorado and Southern, the 
Pacific Coast Company, and the Northern 
Express Company. Like Louis, he has dis- 
played high qualities of business ability, and 
has helped in no small way to create the 
impression once expressed by a St. Paul man 
who said: 

“Jim Hill need never worry about his 
boys. They are chips off the old block.” 


THE ONE CONSTRUCTIVE VANDERBILT 


Perhaps by this time you are beginning 
to ask the question, “What of the Vander- 
bilts of to-morrow?” No name in all our 
glittering galaxy of fortune has quite so 
much glamour for the average man or wom- 
an as that which the astute old commodore 
from Staten Island gave to American history. 
“As rich as a Vanderbilt,” was a household 
expression before many of us were born. 

Yet it is a sad commentary on the prog- 
ress of the family that of all the young 
Vanderbilts of the present time, only one is 
really doing a man’s work in the world of 
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That one is Cornelius, the fourth to 
bear the name. Like all the Vanderbilts, he 
went to Yale. He was not dazzled because 
he bore a name that was synonymous with 
millions, but applied himself seriously to his 
studies. He was especially interested in 
engineering. After leaving college he en- 
tered the New York Central shops, where a 
well-developed inventive talent soon asserted 
itself. In a few years he patented a loco- 
motive boiler which is now in extensive use 
on the Vanderbilt and other railroads. He 
lived on his salary, which was not excessive, 
and was equipping himself well for the 
future. 

Then he married against his father’s 
wishes, and the elder Vanderbilt vowed that 
he would cut off the boy who had acted so 
rashly. When his will was opened, sure 
enough, young Cornelius was left a paltry 
trust fund of a million dollars. Later on, 
by an agreement between the Vanderbilt 
heirs, the young man’s portion was increased 
to seven or eight millions. 

Young Vanderbilt, by his own efforts, has 
considerably increased his inheritance. He 
has profited by his inventions, and he has 
made good and lucrative investments. His 
brothers, on the other hand, have been con- 
tent to live on the interest and dividends of 
their inherited securities. Cornelius is not 
identified with any of the old Vanderbilt 
activities, such as the New York Central 
and the Lake Shore railroads, but is in such 
concerns as the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
the Audit Company of New York, the Sub- 
way Realty Company, and the Victor Chem- 
ical Works. He is also a director in the 
Illinois Central and the Delaware and Hud- 
son. In his gentle, dreamy, bearded face 
you would scarcely find a hint of the tenacity 
and force with which he has attacked many 
large and successful projects. 

Of the four sons of the late Jay Gould, 
the most marked success in the business 
world has been achieved by the second, Ed- 
win, who is probably the least known of the 
Gould boys. His partial obscurity is due 
to the fact that he has been too busily en- 
gaged in work to become involved in any of 
the various diversions that have brought 
such undesirable publicity to some members 
of the family. . 

Edwin Gould is president of the St. Louis 
and Southwestern Railroad, and has made a 
going, paying property out of it. He is also 


affairs. 


heavily interested in coal properties; he is 
president of the Western Coal and Mining 
Company, and is in the Utah Fuel Com- 
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pany. He attends closely to business, and 
his advice and cooperation are sought in all 
the enterprises with which he is identified. 


THE SONS OF THE BANKERS 


Since so many of the golden chains of 
corporate power are forged in the big Wall 
Street banks, let us see how the sons of the 
heads of these institutions have worked out. 

Take the Gibraltar of the Street, the Na- 
tional City Bank, the one financial structure 
in the United States that resembles the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street in London. 
For years the grim, unemotional visage of 
James Stillman peered from its presidency, 
and his strong hand guarded its coffers. 
When he finally resigned in favor of Frank 
A. Vanderlip he retained the chairmanship 
of the board of directors, and left his per- 
sonal representative in the active conduct of 
its affairs in his son, James A. Stillman, who 
is now a vice-president and a director. Young 
Stillman has filled various positions in the 
bank with credit, and is a good deal more 
than a mere multimillionaire’s son. 

Over at the First National Bank, which 
ranks next after the National City Bank in 
prestige and importance, another former 
president’s son is holding down a vice-presi- 
dency, and doing it well. He is George F. 
Baker, Jr., whose father is one of the mas- 
terful but little known figures in Wall Street. 
The junior Baker is strong, athletic, with a 
fine mind, and is regarded on all sides as a 
real successor to his father. To be a power 
in the First National Bank means more dis- 
tinction than ordinarily attaches to a bank 
vice-presidency, for the reason that this in- 
stitution is closely connected with a very 
large number of great industrial and other 
enterprises. In fact, its security holdings 
were so enormous that a separate company 
had to be formed to handle them. 

Into this group of bankers’ sons the name 
of Mortimer L. Schiff fits admirably. His 
father, Jacob H. Schiff, head of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., is the almoner of the Street, and an 
important and honored figure in finance, 
Young Schiff labored under very much the 
same handicap as young Morgan, because 
his father, like the elder J. P., surrounded 
himself with a group of remarkable~ young 
men, including Otto H. Kahn and Felix and 
Paul Warburg. Yet he has been able to 
show unmistakable talents, as was recog- 
nized by E. H. Harriman, who put him into 
the famous Alton reorganization. 

About the strongest numerical representa- 
tion in the gallery of rich men’s sons who 























have succeeded is made by the Guggenheims. 
Every one of the seven sons of the late Meyer 
Guggenheim has taken up some task and 
performed it well. With the clannishness of 
their historic race, they have remained to- 
gether, and in this union lies one of the 
secrets of their progress. One of them, Si- 
mon, is a United States Senator from Colo- 
rado. The other six—Daniel, Murry, Robert, 
Isaac, Morris, and Solomon—are all identi- 
fied with those vast enterprises which have 
carried the Guggenheim name all the way 
from Alaska to Mexico. Lead, zinc, cobalt, 
and copper are almost dominated by these 
sons, who bring great practical abilities to the 
guardianship of their inherited interests. 

Although they are scarcely a part of the 
rising financial generation, being already 
leaders, the names of three other men must 
be included in this article, for each one is 
the son of a very wealthy father, and each 
has done much to enhance the family for- 
tune and bring credit to the family name. 

First comes Clarence H. Mackay, son of 
that big-hearted hero of the Comstock lode, 
the late John W. Mackay, who reared an 
empire of silver, and then, not content with 
having disemboweled the earth, strung its 
surface with wires so that men thousands of 
miles apart might communicate. It was a 
big commission to perpetuate the Mackay 
name worthily, but Clarence has made a fine 
start. As president of the Mackay Com- 
panies, which control all the Postal and 
allied lines, he has impressed himself as a 
business man of unusual ability. Unlike 
many of his contemporary millionaires, he 
is interested in clean, healthy sports, and is 
a great polo and racquet player. 

Next is August Belmont, successor to the 
high place established by his father, who 
bore the same name, and who was the trusted 
friend and agent of the Rothschilds in this 
country. Mr. Belmont would have achieved 
a large task if he had done nothing else but 
build the New York Subway. He is at the 
head of the firm of August Belmont & Co., 
which does an international business. 

Third and last of this group is James 
Speyer, worthy son of a worthy sire, who has 
done much to enhance the glory of a banking 
name which has exerted a world-wide in- 
fluence. Mr. Speyer is active head of the 
firm of Speyer & Co., which is housed in a 
-marble palace on Pine Street. He is not only 
a great railroad financier, but has had part 
in the financing of national loans in Mexico, 
Cuba, and elsewhere. Like Mr. Morgan, 
Mr. Speyer is a generous patron of art, and 
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he is in every sense a useful and constructive 
citizen. 


SECOND GENERATION IN THE BEEF TRUST 


The second generation in the Beef Trust 
is strenuous, alert, and successful. It rivals 
the sons of the Standard Oil in efficiency. 

Chief among the group is J. Ogden Ar- 
mour. In less than ten years he has doubled 
the fortune left by his father, the late Philip 
D. Armour. No son of a rich man has dis- 
played a greater fidelity to his work than 
Mr. Armour. For years he has made it a 
rule to be at the stock-yards at seven o’clock. 
He is on the job before the humblest of his 
clerks. In addition to developing the beef 
industry, he controls and operates the vast 
Armour grain interests, and has found time 
to become one of the greatest banking powers 
in the Middle West. He is likewise a 
powerful figure in the railroad world, and it 
is generally known that he was one of the 
aides of E. H. Harriman. 

His colleagues of the second generation 

are younger. The Swift name is being main- 
tained by Louis Swift, who is at the head of 
the great Swift packing interests. Nelson ~ 
Morris’s leadership has fallen on the shoul- 
ders of his son Edward Morris, who is 
carrying the burden admirably. 
« This Chicago coterie might well include 
Joe Leiter. Although he put a dent in his 
father’s fortune with his attempt to corner 
all the wheat in the world, he has shown 
businesslike ability and is now operating a 
large group of coal-mines in Illinois. 

Some of the members of the third genera- 
tion of our rich families are already in 
business, but they are too young to have had 
any opportunity to prove their mettle. The 
third August Belmont is in his father’s bank- 
ing-house. Kingdon Gould, the son of 
George Gould, is already identified with the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad as director. Stuy- 
vesant Fish, Jr., is serving his financial ap- 
prenticeship in a Wall Street brokerage firm. 

Young Fish, by the way, has been put 
through a lively course by his father. After 
his graduation from Yale, he became clerk 
in the Illinois Central offices in Chicago, at 
sixty dollars a month. He has served as 
station-agent at Salina, Kansas, and has a 
first-hand knowledge of the railroad game. 

Thus we have seen that men can overcome 
what might be called the inertia that the in- 
heritance of wealth imposes, and can be con- 
structive citizens. At the most extravagant 
period of cur history such achievement holds 
out a healthy hope for our future. 
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VERY automobile that you see is a link 
EK in a chain of steel and power which, 
if stretched out, would reach from 
New York to St. Louis. What was con- 
sidered a freak fifteen years ago, and a costly 
toy well within the present decade, is now a 
necessity in business and pleasure. A me- 
chanical Cinderella, once rejected, despised, 
and caricatured, has become a princess. 

Few people realize the extent of her sway. 
Hers is perhaps the only industry whose 
statistics of to-day are obsolete to-morrow, so 
rapid is its growth. In 1895 the value of 
the few hundred cars produced in the United 
States was one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars; this year’s output of approximately 
two hundred thousand machines is worth two 
hundred and twenty-five millions. By next 
‘Christmas, we shall have five hundred thou- 
‘sand cars, all harnessed up to man’s needs. 
Behind them is a stalwart business represent- 
ing, with parts and accessory makers, an in- 
vestment of more than a billion and a quar- 
ter of dollars. Four hundred thousand men, 
or more than five times the strength of our 
standing army, depend upon it for a liveli- 
hood, and more than five millions of people 
are touched or affected by it every day. 

Through its phenomenal expansion new 
industries have been created and old ones 
enriched. It withstood panic and rode down 
depression; it has destroyed the isolation of 
the farm and made society more intimate. 
There is a car for every one hundred and 
sixty persons in the United States; twenty- 
five States have factories; the honk of the 
horn on the American car is heard around 
the world. 


Such, in brief, is the miracle of the mo- 


tor’s advance. Its development is a real 
epic of action and progress. 

Before going further, it might be well to 
ask why and how the automobile has 
achieved such a remarkable development. 
One reason, perhaps, is that it appeals to 
vanity and stirs the imagination. A man 
likes to feel that by a simple pressure of the 
hand he can control a ton of quivering 
metal. Besides, we live, work, and have our 
being in a breathless age, into which rapid 
transit fits naturally. So universal is the 
impress of the automobile that there are in 
reality but two classes of people in the United 
States to-day—-those who own motor-cars and 
those who do not. 

It must be kept in mind, too, in analyzing 
the causes of the automobile’s amazing ex- 
pansion, that it is the first real improvement 
in individual transportation since the chariot 
rattled around the Roman arena. The horse 
had his century-old day, but when the motor 
came, man traded him for a gas-engine. 

Characteristic of the pace at which the au- 
tomobile has traveled to success is the some- 
what astonishing fact that while it took 
inventive genius nearly fifty years to develop 
a locomotive that would run fifty miles an 
hour on a specially built track, it has taken 
less than ten years to perfect an automobile 
that will run the same distance in less time 
on a common road. 


ROMANCES OF THE ‘“SHOE-STRING” DAYS 


Since this business is so invested with hu- 
man interest, let us go back for a moment to 
its beginnings. Here you find all the prop- 
erties, accessories, and environment to fit the 
launching of a great drama. 
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Toward the close of the precarious nine- 
ties, a few men wrestled with the big vision 
of a horseless age. Down in Ohio and In- 
diana were Winton and Haynes; Duryea was 
in Pennsylvania; over in Michigan were Olds, 
Ford, Maxwell, with the brilliant Brush, 
dreaming mechanical dreams; in New York 
Walker kept to the faith of the motor-car. 

At that time some of the giants of to-day 
were outside the motor fold. Benjamin Bris- 
coe was making radiators and fenders; W. 
C. Durant was manufacturing buggies; Wal- 
ter Flanders was selling machinery on the 
road; Hugh Chalmers was making a great 
cash-register factory hum with system. Men 
like Colonel A. A. Pope, T. B. Jeffrey, H. A. 
Lozier, the Whites, the Studebakers, George 
N. Pierce, E. R. Thomas, and J. W. Packard, 
were turning out bicycles, sewing-machines, 
or agricultural implements. Fred W. Haines 
was struggling with the problem of develop- 
ing a successful gasoline engine. 

Scarcely anybody dreamed that man was 
on the threshold of a new era in human prog- 
ress that would revolutionize traffic and set 
a new mark for American enterprise and 
achievement. And yet it was little more 
than ten years ago. 

Those early years were years of experi- 
mentation, packed with mistakes and changes. 
Few of the cars would run long or fast. It 
was inevitable that the automobile should 
take its place in jest and joke. Hence the 
comic era. With the development of the 
mechanism came the speed mania, which 
hardly added to the machine’s popularity. 

You must remember in this connection that 
the automobile was a new thing with abso- 
lutely no precedent. The makers groped in 
the dark, and every step cost something. New 
steels had to be welded; new machinery 
made; a whole new engineering system had to 
be created. The model of to-day was in the 
junk heap to-morrow. But just as curious 
instinct led the hand of man to the silver heart 
of the Comstock Lode, so did circumstance, 
destiny, and invention combine to point the 
way to the commercially successful car. 

Out of the wreck, the chaos, and the fail- 
ure of the struggling days came a cheap and 
serviceable car that did not require a daily 
renewal of its parts. It proved to be the 
pathfinder to motor popularity, for with its 
appearance, early in this decade, the auto- 
mobile began to find itself. 

Now began the “shoe-string” period, the 
most picturesque in the whole dazzling story 
of the automobile. There could be no god in 


the car without gold. Here, then, was the 


situation—on one hand was the enthusiastic 
inventor; on the other was the conservative 
banker. 

“We will make four thousand machines 
this year,” said the inventor. 

“Who will buy them?” asked the banker 
in amazement, and he refused to lend the 
capital that the inventor so sorely needed. 

The idea of selling four thousand motor- 
cars in a year seemed incredible. Yet within 
ten years they were selling fifty times as 
many, and were unable to supply the de- 
mand. No fabulous gold strike ever had 
more episodes of quick wealth than this busi- 
ness. Here is an incident that will show 
what was going on: 

A Detroit engineer, who had served his 
apprenticeship in an electric-light plant, 
evolved a car which he believed would sell 
for a popular price. He tried to interest 
capitalists in-vain. Finally, he fell in with 
a stove-manufacturer, who agreed to lend 
him twenty-seven thousand dollars. 

“But I can’t afford to be identified with 
your project,” said the backer, who feared 
ridicule for his hardihood. 

That small investment paid a dividend as 
high as thirteen hundred per cent in a year. 
To-day the name of the struggling inventor 
is known wherever cars are run, and his out- 
put is measured by thousands. This, in sub- 
stance, is the story of Henry Ford. 

A young machinist worked in one of the 
first Detroit automobile factories, earning 
three dollars and fifty cents a day. One day 
he said to himself: 

“T can build a better car than we are ma- 
king here.” 

He did so, and the car succeeded. Then 
he went to his employers, and said: 

“JT am worth three thousand dollars a 
year.” 

They did not think so, and he left, to go 
into business on his own account. A manu- 
facturer staked him at the start. Later, 
through a friend, some Wall Street capital 
was interested. Such was the start of J. D. 
Maxwell, whose interests to-day are merged 
in a company with a capitalization of sixteen 
million dollars. 

A curly-haired Vermont machinery sales- 
man, who had sweated at the lathe, became 
factory manager for a Detroit automobile- 
maker. His genius for production and or- 
ganization made him the wonder and the 
admiration of the automobile world. He was 
making others rich. 

“If I can do this for others, why can’t I 
do it for myself?” he reasoned one day. 
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With a stake of ninety-five thousand dol- 
lars, supplemented with a hundred thousand 
dollars which he borrowed from some bank- 
ers, he built up a business that in twenty 
months sold for six millions. This was the 
feat of Walter E. Flanders. I might cite 
others. The “shoe-strings” became golden 
bands that bound men to fortune. 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE CAR 


All the while the years were speeding on, 
but not quite so fast as the development of 
the automobile. The production of ten thou- 
sand cars in 1903 had leaped to nearly twen- 
ty thousand in 1905. The thirty-thousand 
mark was passed in 1906. Bankers began to 
sit up, take notice, and feed finance to this 
swelling industry, which had emerged from 
fadhood into the definite, serious proportions 
of a great national business. 

The reign of the inventor-producer became 
menaced, because men of trained and or- 
ganized efficiency in other activities joined 
the ranks of the motor-makers; men of the 
type of Hugh Chalmers, W. H. Marshall, W. 
C. Leland, A. N. Brady, John W. Stoddard, 
Roy D. Chapin, O. H. C. Wernicke, D. 
M. Parry, Frank Briscoe, William Mitchell 
Lewis, A. L. Barber, S. H. Mora, H. B. Joy, 
Charles Clifton, L. H. Kittridge, F. B. 
Stearns, John N. Willys, and those whose 
names I mentioned previously. With them 
there came a vivifying and broadening in- 
fluence that had much to do with giving as- 
sured permanency to the industry. 

But other things had happened which con- 
tributed to the stability of the automobile. 
One was the fact that automobile-selling, 
from the start, had been on a strictly cash 
basis. Yet how many people save those in 
the business, or who have bought cars, know 
this interesting fact? 

No automobile-buyer has credit for a min- 
ute, and John D. Rockefeller and the hum- 
blest clerk with savings look alike to the 
seller. It was one constructive result of those 
early haphazard days. Every car that is 
shipped has a sight draft attached to the bill 
of lading, and the consignee cannot get his 
car until he has paid the draft. 

Why was the cash idea inaugurated? 
Simply because there was so much risk in a 
credit transaction. If aman bought a car on 
thirty days’ time, and had a smash-up the 
day after he received it, there would be little 
equity left behind the debt. The owner 


might well reason that it was the car’s fault, 
and refuse to pay. Besides, the early ma- 
kers needed money badly. In addition to the 
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cash stipulation, they compelled all the agents 
to make a good-sized deposit, and these de- 
posits on sales gave more than one struggling 
manufacturer his first working capital. 

Another reason why the business de- 
veloped so tremendously was that good ma- 
chines were produced. They had to be good 
—first, because of the intense rivalry, and 
then because the motor-buyer became the best 
informed buyer in the world. 

This reveals a striking fact that few peo- 
ple stop to consider. If a man owns a cash- 
register or an adding-machine, it never oc- 
curs to him to wonder how, or of what, it is 
made. But let him buy an automobile, and 
ten minutes after it is in his possession he 
wants to know “ what is inside.” He is like 
a boy with his first watch. Hence the auto- 
mobile-purchaser knows all about his car, 
and when he buys a second one it is impos- 
sible to fool him. 

Perhaps the first real test of the stability 
of the automobile business came with the 
panic of 1907. It resisted the inroads of de- 
pression more than any other industry. Most 
of the big factories kept full working hours, 
and the only reason why some others stopped 
was because of their inability to secure cur- 
rency for the pay-rolls. 

Still another significant thing has hap- 
pened—more important, perhaps, than all 
the rest of the changes that have crowded 
thick and fast upon this leaping industry. It 
began to be plain that certain features must 
be present in every first-class car. Hence 
came the standardization of the mechanism, 
which is a big step forward. 

What is the result to-day? The automo- 
bile has become less of a designing proposi- 
tion and more of a manufacturing propo- 
sition; less of an engineering problem and 
more of a factory problem. The whole, 
wide throbbing range of the business is bend- 
ing to one great end—to meet a demand 
which, up to the present time, has exceeded 
the supply. 


THE HEART OF THE MOTOR WORLD 


You have only to go to Detroit to see this 
pulsating drama of production in action. 
Here beats the heart of the motor world; here 
a mighty army is evolving a vast industrial 
epic. Its banners are the smoke that trails 
from a hundred soaring stacks; its music is 
the clang of a thousand forges and the rattle 
of a maze of machinery. 

You feel this quickening life the mo- 
ment you enter the city, for the tang of its 
uplift is in the air. There is an automobile 
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for every fifty people in Detroit. ‘The chil- 
dren on the streets know the name, make, and 
model of nearly all the cars produced. You 
can stand in front of the Hotel Pontchar- 
train, in the public square, and see the whole 
automobile world chug by. 

Formerly our cities were motor-mad; now, 
as in the case of Detroit, they are motor- 
made. Ten years ago the proudest boast of 
the Michigan metropolis was that she pro- 
duced more pills, paint, stoves, and freight- 
cars than any other American city. The 
volume of the largest of these industries did 
not exceed eighteen million dollars a year. 
To-day she leads the world in automobile 
production. Her twenty-five factories turn 
out, in a year, more than ninety thousand 
cars, or more than sixty per cent of the total 
output of the United States. These cars 
alone would stretch from New York to 
Boston. 

The value of Detroit-made cars this year 
will be considerably more than one hundred 
million dollars—which is nearly equal to the 
total of all her other industries. Her motor- 
makers employ forty thousand people, besides 
twenty thousand employed by the manufac- 
turers of accessories. Hence it may safely be 
said that more than two hundred thousand 
persons, or nearly one-half of the city’s popu- 
lation, are in some way dependent upon the 
automobile for support. A million dollars in 
wages is paid out to them each week. 

The Detroit investment in automobile 
plants is ten million dollars, while the capi- 
talization of the local companies is about 
three times that much. Every kind of car, 
from a five-hundred-dollar runabout to an 
eight-thousand-dollar limousine, is produced 
in the Michigan city. 

But these figures do not convey any ade- 
quate idea of what the motor-car has done 
for Detroit. You must go to the spot to 
feel the galvanic and compelling force that 
the industry projects. The city is like a 
mining-camp in the days of a fabulous strike. 
Instead of new mines, there are new fac- 
tories every day, and the record of this indus- 
trial high tide is being made in brick, stone, 
and mortar. Energy, resource, and ingenuity 
are being pushed to the last limit to take ad- 
vantage of the golden opportunity that the 
overwhelming demand for the automobile has 
created. It is a thrilling and distinctively 
American spectacle, and it makes one feel 
proud and glad to be part of the people who 
are achieving it. 

Some of the new plants have risen almost 
overnight, and on every hand there are mira- 
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cles of rapid construction. Last November a 
company bought a large tract of land at the 


end of Woodward Avenue. By April 1 of 
this year five acres were under roof; a com- 
plete mechanical equipment had been in- 
stalled; and on April 16 I saw forty complete 
cars turned out between opening and closing 
time. 

In another factory I saw the assemblers 
of automobile parts working in a new addi- 
tion before the roof was on. Every factory 
is extending its capacity, and all the while 
the wheels are whirling, and men and ma- 
chines are geared up to high pressure. 

The business is overshadowing all other 
activities. A leading merchant of Detroit 
asked a contractor the other day if he could 
do some work for him. On receiving a nega- 
tive reply, he asked the reason, whereupon 
the man said: 

“These automobile people keep me so busy 
that I can’t do anything else. I have a year’s 
work ahead now.” 

A visit to any one of the great automobile 
factories reveals an inspiring picture of cheer- 
ful labor. As you wind through the wilder- 
nesses of lathes, hearing a swirling industry 
singing its iron song of swelling progress, 
you find enthusiasm blending with organized 
ability in a marvelous attack on work. 
Plants with a daily capacity of forty cars 
turn out sixty. You can behold a complete 
machine produced every three minutes; you 
can see the evolution from steel billet to fin- 
ished car in six days. Formerly it took five 
months. 

What is happening in Detroit to-day is 
transpiring on a smaller scale elsewhere in 
Michigan, for here is the chief seat of the 
motor empire of twenty-five States. Flint 
alone will produce more than twenty thousand 
cars this year, which gives her second place in 
output. The development of the industry was 
so swift that for a time the workers in the fac- 
tories had to live in tents while their cottages 
were being constructed. So with Jackson, 
Pontiac, and Lansing, which together add 
nearly twenty thousand cars to the yearly 
total. The State of Michigan produces fully 
seventy per cent of all the cars made in the 
United States—more than the combined out- 
put of all the other producing States. She 
has forty-five different makes. In the mat- 
ter of variety of makes, Indiana is a close 
second, with forty-four, while Ohio is third, 
with thirty-nine. New York has thirty-two; 
Illinois, twenty-seven; Pennsylvania, twenty- 
one, and Wisconsin, thirteen. Altogether, with- 
out including trucks, there are two hundred 
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and ninety different makes of gasoline cars in 
the United States, though not many more than 
one hundred of these are commercially im- 
portant. 

The electric car, too, is a very essential fac- 
tor in the business, as this year’s total output 
of ten thousand cars shows. One concrete in- 
stance of the scope of this branch of the in- 
dustry is the fact that the King of Siam rides 
in an American electric. 

While no other American city has been so 
vitally affected by the automobile industry 
as Detroit, you will find that it has greatly 
enriched and developed half a dozen oth- 
ers. Indianapolis and Cleveland are close 
rivals in production, ranking third and fourth 
respectively. Cleveland’s product includes 
fifteen hundred electrics. The fifth city in the 
list is Tarrytown, which many people regard 
as a suburb of New York. While Buffalo is 
eighth in point of production, she is fifth in 
the valuation of output. More than a hun- 
dred American cities have one or more auto- 
mobile factories. 

Los Angeles has more automobiles in pro- 
portion to her population than any other city, 
even including Detroit. There is one car for 
every forty people in the chief town of south- 
ern California, the reason being that many 
wealthy people from all over the United 
States go there for the winter. Nearly twen- 
ty-five hundred machines were sold in Los 
Angeles last year. Detroit stands second in 
the number per capita, and Buffalo third, with 
a car for every seventy people. 

In New York State there are more than 
one hundred thousand registered automo- 
biles, and the number is increasing at the 
rate of several hundred a week. The num- 
ber of chauffeurs’ licenses issued at Albany 
is fifty-seven thousand. 


THE EFFECT ON OTHER INDUSTRIES 


While the development of the automobile 
business is in itself a wonder story, no less 
amazing is its effect on all the allied indus- 
tries. On rubber alone it has wrought a 
revolution. 

Ten years ago practically all the rubber 
that we imported went into boots, shoes, hose, 
belting, and kindred products. ‘The intro- 
duction of rubber tires on horse-drawn vehi- 
cles only drew slightly on the supply. To- 
day more than eighty per cent of the crude 
article that reaches our shores goes into au- 
tomobile tires; and the biggest problem in 
the whole automobile situation is not a ques- 
tion of steel and output, but a fear that we 
may not be able to get enough rubber to shoe 
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the expanding host of cars. You have only 
to look at the change in price to get a hint 
of the growth of this feature of the business. 
In 1900 crude rubber sold at sixty-five cents 
a pound; now it brings about two dollars and 
fifty cents. 

The facts about rubber have a peculiar 
human interest. When you sit back comfort- 
ably in your smooth-running car, you may 
not realize that the rubber in the tire that 
stands between you and the jolting of the 
road was carried on the back of a native for 
a thousand miles out of the Amazon jungle; 
that for every twenty pounds of the crude 
juice brought in from the wilds, one human 
life has been sacrificed. No crop is garnered 
with so great a hazard; none takes so merci- 
less a toll. 

The natives who gather rubber in the wilds 
of Brazil, in the Congo, in Ceylon, and else- 
where must combat disease, insects, war, 
flood, and a hundred hardships. ‘The har- 
vest is slow and costly. Only the planting 
of vast new areas in Ceylon has prevented 
what many believe would have been a famine 
in rubber, and this would have been a seri- 
ous check to the development of the whole 
automobile business, for as yet no man has 
found a substitute for it. In such a substi- 
tute, or in a puncture-proof tire, lies one of 
the unplucked fortunes of the future. 

Meanwhile, it has started a speculative 
mania that almost rivals the tulip excitement 
in Holland. In London alone hundreds of 
fortunes have been made by daring plungers 
in a crude article which only a few years ago 
was regarded as beirig absolutely outside the 
pale of the gambling market-place. 

Now, let us see what we pay for tires. 
Take this year’s output of two hundred thou- 
sand cars. This means eight hundred thou- 
sand new tires. At an average price of thirty 
dollars a tire—which is very conservative— 
this would require an outlay of twenty-four 
million dollars. Allowing two extra tires for 
each new car would add twelve millions 
more, making thirty-six millions for the new 
cars. The new tires, punctures, and replace- 
ments on the other three hundred thousand 
cars, averaging two tires for each car, would 
swell the amount to fifty-four millions. It 
is safe to say that this huge sum is really less 
than the total sum spent each year for tires. 

Closely allied with the rubber end of the 
trade is the growing demand for sea-island 
cotion, which is used in the tires. A few 
years ago we used only fifty thousand yards 
a year; now we absorb ten million yards, 
worth seven and one-half millions of dollars. 
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Now take machinery, and you find that 
the automobile business has created a whole 
new phase of this time-tried industry. In 
many motor-cars there are three thousand 
parts. In view of the extraordinary demand 
for cars, the machinery to produce them must 
be both swift and accurate. The old stand- 
ard tools and engine lathes were inadequate 
to perform the service. The automobile-ma- 
kers had to have new machinery, and have it 
in a hurry. 

This demand came at a heaven-sent mo- 
ment for the tool-manufacturers. They were 
staggering under the depression of 1907, and 
many were tottering toward failure. Here 
came, almost out of the blue sky, a condition 
that at once taxed their brains, their resource, 
and their energy, and at the same time res- 
cued them from bankruptcy. 

You have only to go to any of the great 
factories in Detroit, in Cleveland, in Indi- 
anapolis, in Buffalo, in Flint, or elsewhere 
to see the result of this hurry call for tools 
and machinery. You find automatics cutting 
.the finest gears by the score, while one man 
operates a whole battery; you see drills doing 
from fifteen to twenty operations on a piston 
or a fly-wheel; you see an almost human ma- 
chine making seventeen holes at one time 
without observation or care. 

Through these machines run rivers of oil. 
From them streams a steady line of parts. 
The whole scope of the tool business is broad- 
ened. In the old days—which means, in the 
automobile business, about ten years ago— 
an order for ten. turret-lathes was considered 
large; now the motor-makers order seventy- 
five at a time by telegraph, and do not regard 
it as more than part of the day’s work. 

The whole effect of this revolution in ma- 
chinery is that time is saved, labor is econo- 
mized, and it is possible to achieve quantity 
production. This, in turn, enables the large 
manufacturer to turn out a good car at a 
moderate price. One reason why the perma- 
nency of the automobile business can no 
longer be doubted is the fact that during the 
past four years, in the United States, more 
than forty million dollars has been invested 
in machinery and tools alone. 


NEW ARTS OF STEEL-MAKING 


So with steel, where likewise wonders have 
been wrought. Ten years ago the great mass 
of the steel output in this country was in 
structural metal and rails. We had to im- 
port our fine alloy and carbon steels from 
Germany and France. But the automobile- 
makers had to have the lightest and toughest 
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metal, and they did not want to import it. 
The result was that our mills began to pro- 
duce the finer quality to meet all motor needs, 
and it is now one of the biggest items in the 
business. 

This year the automobile manufacturers 
used more than a hundred thousand tons, 
which means an outlay of about six million 
dollars. ‘They simply make out a formula 
for the kind of steel they want, and the mills 
provide it. 

The introduction of these special steels, 
with their special heat and other kinds of 
treatment, has vastly improved the construc- 
tion of the motor-car. For one thing, it has 
lightened the machine. It is now possible 
to transmit sixty horse-power with smaller, 
lighter, and more efficient gears than were 
used five years ago for ten or fifteen horse- 
power, and with more safety and certainty of 
durability and operation. As the steel con- 
tinues to be improved, there is no doubt that 
the cars, or rather the parts, will become less 
and less unwieldy. 

At this point an interesting question arises 
—how is the automobile manufacturer to 
know that he is getting the exact kind of 
steel that he has ordered? In the answer is 
one of the most significant facts in present- 
day automobile construction. Go to any one 
of a dozen great factories, and you will see, 
because each has a complete laboratory as 
part of the plant. Here the steels are tested 
by every new device known to scientific in- 
genuity. 

You can find a great, groaning machine 
rending a piece of casting apart to find out 
its tensile or pulling strength; you can behold 
another churning monster tearing at a piece 
of metal to discover its torsion or twisting 
strength. Here and there are piles of steel 
chips, ready to go under the glass or into a 
chemical bath. 

Samples of ‘every batch of steel that come 
to the plants, taken at random, find their 
way to this laboratory. What is the result? 
If a piece of sieel is lacking in carbon, or if 
the slightest flaw is found, the whole batch is 
returned to the factory. It means that no 
unstable parts can go into the car, and this, 
in turn, makes for safety and efficiency. 

In addition, in every well-regulated plant, 
you find that every finished part is carefully 
tested before it goes to the assembler. Micro- 
meters that detect a difference of one-thou- 
sandth of an inch are used, and this slight 
defection from the standard is enough to re- 
ject the part. Despite the fact that this in- 
dustry works at lightning speed, the utmost 
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care is observed in selecting the material. 
Herein lies the highest standardization. 

In half a dozen other allied industries you 
find the same expansion as you saw in rubber, 
steel, and machinery. For instance, the auto- 
mobile-makers buy twenty million dollars 
worth of leather a year. So great is the de- 
mand that a composition substitute was 
created, which is used on sixty per cent of 
the tops. A new industry in colored leather 
for upholstery has been evolved. 

Wood, too, has had the same kind of ex- 
perience. Whole forest areas in the South 
have been denuded for hickory for spokes. 
A few years ago, aluminum was used on ash- 
trays and exposition souvenirs. Now hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds are employed 
each year for sheathing and casings on motor- 
cars. 

No essential of the automobile, however, is 
of more importance than gasoline. Here is 
the life-blood of the car. It is estimated that 
there are to-day three hundred thousand cars 
in the United States that travel fifteen miles 
a day. There are fifteen miles of travel in 
each gallon of gasoline. This makes the 
daily consumption three hundred thousand 
gallons. At an average price of fourteen cents 
a gallon, here is an expenditure of forty-two 
thousand dollars for gasoline each day, or 
more than fifteen million dollars a year. To 
this must be added the excess used in cars 
that work longer and harder, and in the host 
of taxicabs that are in business almost all the 
time, which will probably swell the annual 
expenditure for gasoline well beyond twenty 
millions. 

This figure is confirmed by the fact that the 
total amount paid for gasoline in the United 
States last year is estimated at not less than 
fifty million dollars, about sixty per cent of 
which was consumed in gasoline engines of 
one sort or another. 

As in the case of rubber, there is beginning 
to be some apprehension about the future 
supply of high-power gasoline, so great is the 
demand. Many students of this fuel problem 
believe that before many years there will be 
substitutes in the shape of alcohol and kero- 
sene. The efficiency of alcohol has been 
proved in commercial trucks in New York, 
but its present price is prohibitive for a gen- 
eral automobile fuel. If denatured alcohol 
can be produced cheaply and on a large 
scale, it will help to solve the problem. 

This brings us to the maker of parts and 
accessories, who has been termed “the father 
of the automobile business.” Without him, 
there might be no such industry; for it was 
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he that gave the early makers credit and 
materials which enabled them to get their 
machines together. 


THE GIANT ACCESSORY BUSINESS | 


Ten years ago, the parts were all turned 
out in the ordinary forge and machine-shops; 
to-day there are six hundred manufacturers 
of parts and accessories, and their invest- 
ment, including plants, is more than a billion 
dollars. They employ a quarter of a million 
people. 

No one was more surprised at the growth 
of the automobile business than the parts- 
makers themselves. A leading Detroit manu- 
facturer summed it up to me as follows: 

“Ten years ago I was in the machine- 
shop business, making gas engines. Along 
came the demand for automobile parts. I 
thought it would be a pretty good and prof- 
itable specialty for a little while, but I de- 
veloped my general business so as to have 
something to fall back on when it ended. 
To-day my whole plant works night and day 
to fill automobile orders, and we can’t keep 
up with the demand.” 

What was looked upon as the tail now 
wags the whole dog, and is the dog. ‘The 
volume of business is so large, and the inter- 
ests concerned so wide, that the manufac- 
turers have their own organization, called the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers. It in- 
cludes one hundred and eighty makers, whose 
capitalization is three hundred millfons, and 
whose investment is more than half a billion 
dollars. 

There still remain to be discussed two 
phases of the automobile which have tremen- 
dous significance for the future of the in- 
dustry—its commercial adaptability, and its 
relation with the farmer and the farm. Let 
us consider the former first. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TRUCK 


No matter in what town you live, some- 
thing has been delivered at your door by a 
motor-driven wagon or truck. These vehi- 
cles at work to-day are only the forerunners 
of what many conservative makers believe 
will be the great body of the business. Here 
is a field that is as yet practically un- 
scratched. Now that the pleasure-car has 
practically been standardized, vast energy 
will be concentrated on the development of 
the truck. Wherever I went on a recent trip 
through the automobile-making zone, I found 
that the manufacturers had been experiment- 
ing in this direction, and were laying plans 
for a big output within the next few years. 




















This year’s production will be about five 
thousand vehicles. 

The ability and efficiency of the commer- 
cial truck for hard city work is undisputed. 
It has had its test in New York, where traffic 
is dense and most difficult to handle. Here, 
of course, are the ideal conditions for the 
successful use of the motor-truck—which are 
a full load, a long haul, and a good road. In 
a city, a horse vehicle can make only about 
five miles an hour, while a motor-truck makes 
twelve miles, and carries three times the load. 

Some idea of motor-truck possibilities in 
New York may be gained when it is stated 
that there are nearly three hundred thousand 
licensed carrying vehicles there. 

The amount of work to be got out of a 
motor-truck is astonishing. John Wana- 
maker, for instance, gets a hundred miles of 
travel per day out of some of his delivery- 
wagons. The average five-ton truck, in a 
ten-hour day, can make eighty miles, and 
keep constantly at work. On the other hand, 
a one-horse wagon can scarcely average half 
that mileage. 

The estimated cost of the daily upkeep of 
a five-ton gasoline truck is $12.67 per work- 
ing day. But this includes depreciation, in- 
terest on the investment, labor, tires, current 
repairs, gasoline, oil, garage charges, in- 
surance, and all other details. The cost of a 
two-horse wagon per day is six dollars. The 
five-ton truck will do four times the work and 
work all the time, and in proportion it costs 
less. 

In addition, the truck occupies less space 
on the streets and at the receiving and un- 
loading stations. It can be loaded and un- 
loaded more readily. One result of a wide 
use of motor-vehicles would be a cleaner, 
healthier, and better-kept street, because the 
rubber tires do not destroy the pavement. 
Thus there is economy all around. 

Already your doctor whirls around in an 
automobile, and he can make five times more 
visits than with a horse. So, too, with the 
contractor and the builder. The drummer 
carries his samples in a gasoline runabout, 
and, in addition to seeing twice the number 
of customers, he can get their good-will by 
taking them for a spin. Fire-engines, hose- 
wagons, and police patrols race to conflagra- 
tions propelled by motors, and get there 
quicker than ever before. 

In Detroit, the other day, at the funeral of 
one of the best-known capitalists and citi- 
zens, there was not a horse-drawn vehicle in 
line. The only objection to the motor hearse 
is a sentimental one, and comes from people 
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who do not want to appear hurried in taking 
off the remains of the departed. Even hunt- 
ers go afield in automobiles. In short, al- 
most every commercial and utilitarian field 
has been successfully invaded. 

The evolution from work-horse to work- 
automobile cannot be accomplished in a hur- 
ry. There is too big an investment in horses 
and wagons. But some hint of the faith that 
leading men in the business have in the fu- 
ture of the commercial truck may be gained 
from this statement by Hugh Chalmers: 

“T believe that before ten years have 
passed, horse-drawn vehicles will be barred 
by city ordinance out of the Loop District in 
Chicago and below Twenty-Third Street in 
New York.” 

There is still a larger meaning in the in- 
evitable expansion of the commercial truck 
business than a mere revolution of city traf- 
fic. -It will provide a balance of safety for 
the whole future of the business, because 
when the limit of pleasure-car consumption 
has been reached, this vast field will remain 
for expansion. 

Nor must the electric car be forgotten. This 
year we shall make more than five thousand 
of them, including trucks. The King of Siam 
rides in an American electric—a fact that il- 
lustrates our supremacy in that line. 


THE FARMER AND THE MOTOR 


Just as practically every great American 
activity ultimately harks back to the soil and 
has its real root there, so, in a certain large 
sense, may the farmer be regarded as the 
backbone of the automobile business. We 
have six million farms, and more than forty- 
five millions of our population live on the 
farm, or in communities of less than four 
thousand people. To these dwellers in the 
country the automobile has already proved an 
agency for uplift, progress, and prosperity. 

It began as a pleasure-car; now it is a 
necessity on many farms. In Kansas you 
can see it hitched up to the alfalfa-stacker; 
in Illinois and Iowa it is harnessed up to the 
corn-cutter; in Indiana it runs the dairy ma- 
chinery. But these are slight compared with 
the other services it performs for the farmer. 

For years the curse of farm life was its 
isolation. Its workers were removed from 
the shops, the theaters, the libraries, and good 
schools. More farm women went insane 
than any other class. The horses worked in 
the fields all week, and had to rest on Sun- 
day, so that the farmer could not go to 
church. 

The automobile provided a vehicle not ex- 
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cessive in cost, and able to provide pleasure 
for the farmer’s whole family. It annihilated 
the distance between town and country. Con- 
tact with his coworkers and proximity to the 
market made the farmer more efficient and 
prosperous. More than this, the motor-car 
has made the whole rural life more attractive, 
and offers the one inducement that will keep 
the boy on the farm. 

A hundred instances could be cited of the 
automobile’s aid to the farm. One will suf- 
fice. In times of harvest, when a big gang 
is at work, the break-down of a thresher will 
stop operations for a whole day, if the farmer 
has to drive to town behind a horse to get 
needed parts. With an automobile, he can 
dash in and out in a few hours. 

Throughout the whole automobile industry, 
to-day, you find the farmer looming large in 
the manufacturer’s outlook. One of the lead- 
ing Detroit producers summed it up for me 
in this way: 

“The great automobile-buyer of the future 
will be the farmer. Quantity production is 
almost entirely for him.” 

The fact that more than sixty per cent of 
last year’s output consisted of cars ranging in 
price from one thousand to two thousand dol- 
lars is one good evidence of this. 

That the farmer is fulfilling the prophecy 
is evidenced by the fact that already about 
seventy-five thousand automobiles are owned 
by farmers. Out of ten thousand cars in 
Iowa, half are on the farms. Last year the 
Kansas farmers spent more than three million 
dollars for automobiles. ‘The cities that dis- 
tribute cars to the farming districts are be- 
coming the greatest markets. Kansas City 
sold more than ten thousand cars in 1909— 
more than one-third of the sale in New York. 
Little Oklahoma City, which scarcely ten 
years ago was a prairie, sold five hundred 
cars within the past ten months. 

No one expects the automobile to replace 
the horse on the farm. But for work that 
the horse cannot do efficiently—such as the 
quick transit of milk, butter, and garden 
products to the markets—the motor-car has a 
future of wide utility. Incidentally, the 
farmer may be the first to solve the fuel prob- 
lem, for by means of cooperative distilling he 
could produce denatured alcohol for almost 
nothing. 

The more you go into the study of the auto- 
mobile on the farm, the bigger becomes its 
significance. In the United States, four hun- 


dred and twenty-five million acres of land 
are uncultivated, largely on account of their 
The motor-car will make 


inaccessibility. 
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them more accessible. Through the wide use 
of automobiles by the farmer we shall get, in 
time, that most valuable agency for prosper- 
ity, the good road. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BUSINESS 


You have beheld the marvel of the motor’s 
development. What of its future? 

No man can tell to what limits it will go. 
In a seasoned industry, such as the manu- 
facture of shoes, you can estimate a normal 
consumption, because practically every pos- 
sible wearer of shoes has them now. Not so 
with the automobile. It has expanded on a 
guess, and it will be a few years before we 
know our capacity. 

Fearful of overproduction, the conservative 
manufacturers are carefully considering next 
year’s output, and all agree that such a phe- 
nomenal increase as one hundred and thirty 
per cent, which marked the output of 1909, 
will not be repeated. Meanwhile the “ shoe- 
string” days are over, for makers of parts 
will no longer finance a blue-print; mergers 
for economy in manufacture and distribution 
have been formed; order and stability have 
come to the business. 

One thing is certain—the automobile is 
permanent. No one person or company can 
control the industry, as the making of agri- 
cultural implements is controlled, because 
there are too many distinctively different 
makes. Nor can there be any monopoly of 
manufacturing facilities. Thus free compe- 
tition is assured. 

A careful canvass also discloses the fact 
that no further reduction in selling price is 
contemplated. 

“We will give a better car for the present 
price,” is the explanation. 

You hear it predicted that the automobile 
will have the same fate as the bicycle, but 
such an outcome is impossible. The bicycle 
was a selfish and individual pleasure that re- 
quired work. In an automobile a man can, 
without labor, give delight to his whole fam- 
ily. Besides, the bicycle did not have any of 
the varied commercial usages of the motor- 
car. 

One emerges from an investigation of the 
automobile industry in wonder over its ex- 
pansion, and with admiration for the men 
behind it. Clear-cut youth, fresh vigor, com- 
pelling action galvanize it. Yet what seems 
to be a miracle at the end of less than ten 
years of growth may only be the prelude to a 
vaster era. 

Meanwhile, each day records a new chap- 
ter of its triumphant progress. 




















THE TROUBLES OF OUR PRESIDENTS 


A BRIEF HISTORICAL REVIEW WHICH SHOWS THAT MR. TAFT 
IS NOT THE FIRST CHIEF MAGISTRATE WHO HAS 
FOUND HIS’ POSITION A DIFFICULT ONE 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 
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crown — so, at any rate, the old 

adage informs us. As a matter of 
fact, however, there are to-day not more than 
three or four crowned heads in all the world 
whose official perplexities and worries can 
be compared with those which incessantly 
haunt the brain of the chief executive of the 
United States. The gentleman who is coura- 
geous enough to take up his residence at the 
White House is not merely, like the rest of 
us, born to trouble as the sparks fly upward; 
he is elected to it, in extra measure, pressed 
down and running over. 

It is commonly understood that Mr. Taft, 
though he took office amid general good feel- 
ing, has since encountered more than the an- 
ticipated quota of Presidential embarrass- 
ments. Therein, however, he is in the best 
of company. We have had, since 1789, 
twenty-six Presidents. Not more than two 
or three of them have contrived to pursue 
the even tenor of their respective ways in 
comparative peace of mind. ‘The rest have 
been criticized, thwarted, humiliated, even 
insulted, until in some cases they have been 
rendered, for the time being at least, appar- 
ently the unhappiest of men. It is not alone 
by reason of the fact that five of our Presi- 
dents have died in office, and three of them 
at the hand of assassins, that the history of 
the chief-magistracy is strewn with tragedy. 

Few people fully realize the difficulties 
inherent in the position which the President 
is called to occupy. It is not merely that 
the burden of administrative business de- 
volving upon him has grown to proportions 
that are simply appalling, or that the weight 
of public responsibility is calculated to stag- 
ger his best intentions. ‘The President is 
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ordinarily a political leader, and he is ele- 
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vated to office through the agency of a party. 
To get on smoothly, he must fulfil his ob- 
ligations to the nation, and at the same time 
measure up to the requirements imposed upon 
him by this party. 

If, as is almost invariably the case, the 
party comprises a variety of more or less 
discordant elements, he will find it impos- 
sible to please them all, and he is very likely 
to end by pleasing none. There gathers about 
his head no halo or sanction of royalty. 
Everybody is at entire liberty to criticize, 
attack, condemn. He can be held responsi-- 
ble for anything and everything. He is ex- 
pected to be the patron saint of every cause, 
movement, and interest, quite irrespective of 
his personal convenience or inclination. 


BITTER ATTACKS ON GEORGE WASHINGTON 


On the 30th of April, 1789, when a throng 
of expectant citizens gathered in the streets 
about old Federal Hall caught up Chancel- 
lor Livingston’s “ Long live George Wash- 
ington, President of the United States! ” and 
let loose cheer upon cheer, one might have 
supposed that, venomous as had been the 
attacks made upon the great Virginian dur- 
jng the war period, he would now be ac- 
xnowledged to stand beyond the range of 
personal and party virulence. Unpleasant 
as the fact may be, however, it is indisputa- 
bly true that at no later stage of his public ~ 
career did the Father of his Country enjoy 
so large and spontaneous a measure of pub- 
lic approval. 

Within a twelvemonth after his inaugura- 
tion the bickerings of the malcontents had 
begun. Upon the floors of Congress the most 
vigorous assaults were being directed against 
the executive, who was charged with mon- 
archical ,ropensities, subservience to Eng- 
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land, and a variety of more or less imaginary 
derelictions. Ere long the Cabinet fell to 
quarreling. It had been the President’s idea 
that his council of advisers should comprise 
representatives of both the leading schools of 
political opinion. A few months of experi- 
ence demonstrated the impracticability of 
this policy, even with ministers of the caliber 
of Jefferson and Hamilton. But the retire- 
ment of Jefferson in 1793, and the reshaping 
of the Cabinet, did not come before Wash- 
ington had spent many anxious days and 
sleepless nights in the effort to preserve 
harmony and to give his administration the 
semblance of a united front. 

On January 20, 1793, writing to Henry 
Lee, he declared: 

It is more than probable that I should, for a 
moment, have experienced chagrin if my reelection 
had not been by a pretty considerable vote. But to 
say that I feel pleasure from the prospect of com- 
mencing another tour of duty would be a departure 
from the truth. 

As Jeffersonian Republicanism gradually 
took on the character of a party program, the 
President found himself forced more and 
more, however reluctantly, into the position 
of an out-and-out Federalist. The upshot 
was a prolonged and virulent attack by the 
Jeffersonians. ‘They seized the opportunity 
offered by the administration’s policy of neu- 
trality and of peace with England to tor- 
ment the President until, in an explosion of 
righteous wrath, he was led to declare, more 
forcefully than elegantly, that he regretted 
the day on which he had ever consented to 
accept his office. 

Again and again, especially during his 
troubled second term, Washington gave ex- 
pression to the profoundest longing for a re- 
turn to the quiet of Mount Vernon. He 
made no secret of the fact that the feeling 
was prompted largely by the exasperating 
criticism which dissatisfied Federalists, as 
well as ambitious Republicans, heaped upon 
his personal conduct and his policies of state. 

He was able to console himself, however, 
with the reflection that he had discharged his 
duty faithfully. As he wrote to Lee: 

The arrows of malevolence, however barbed and 
well pointed, can never reach the most vulnerable 
part of me; though whilst I am up I am up as a 
mark, they will be continually aimed. 


THE TROUBLES OF JOHN ADAMS 


John Adams’s tenure was even less happy. 
Unfitted by temperament for an office which 
made so large demand for the exercise of 
tact, quite wanting in the popul«r veneration 
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which had to a certain extent smoothed the 
way for his predecessor, and falling heir to 
a tangled political situation which had al- 
ready embittered the closing years of Wash- 
ington’s public career, Adams had four trou- 
bled years in the Presidency. He quarreled 
desperately with his Cabinet, defied the for- 
midable forces in Congress which were bent 
on a war with France, and alienated one 
after another of his personal friends. After 
rendering his country the inestimable service 
of preventing a declaration of war, he with- 
drew in bitterness of spirit from the capital 
on the night of March 3, 1801, rather than 
witness his adversary’s inauguration. 


JEFFERSON’S “‘SPLENDID MISERY” 


Swept into power on the crest of a mighty 
political revolution, Jefferson was in a posi- 
tion to bring to the Presidential office a new 
measure of popularity, and to command for 
it a more substantial public respect. None 
the less, he found it oftentimes trying enough. 
In 1797 he had described it as “a splendid 
misery,” and in 1807, after six years of per- 
sonal experience, he declared: 


To myself, personally, it brings nothing but in- 
creasing drudgery and daily loss of friends; every 
office becoming vacant, every appointment made, 
me donne un ingrat et cent ennemis. 


If the purchase of Louisiana, the Burr 
episode, and a dozen other contingencies did 
not swamp Jefferson’s administration com- 
pletely, it was only because the vindictive 
“Feds” were lacking in the numerical 
strength necessary to attain their openly 
avowed ends. 


THE ANXIETIES OF MADISON 


It was the misfortune of James Madison, 
by nature one of the most pacific and judi- 
cious of men, to be called upon to serve his 
country as President in a time not only of 
foreign war, but also of embittered domestic 
politics. Driven into the war, against his 
own inclinations, by excited Congressmen 
and editors belonging to his own party, he 
was embarrassed almost beyond endurance 
throughout its course by the factious machi- 
nations of the New England and other Fed- 
eralists. It is the common verdict of his- 
torians that the government of the United 
States was never weaker in all its depart- 
ments than during the earlier years of his 
Presidency. 


% 
Recalling the incalculable services ren- 


dered by Madison in the framing and adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and his well-known 

















THE TROUBLES OF OUR PRESIDENTS 


liking for strength and efficiency in govern- 
ment, one can easily understand how it was 
that the fourth President came to regard his 
elevation to the office as little less than a 
personal calamity. Few of our chief magis- 
trates have been made to bear the brunt of 
more determined opposition or more unde- 
served criticism. 


THE RARE GOOD FORTUNE OF MONROE 


_ In striking contrast was the experience of 
Monroe. Although the decade which fol- 
lowed the second British war was very much 
less an “era of good feeling” than has com- 
monly been represented, the bitter personal 
politics with which it was filled scarcely 
touched the President at all, except, perhaps, 
in so far as the harmony of the Cabinet was 
menaced by the political ambitions of Cal- 
houn, Crawford, and John Quincy Adams. 
At the end of his eighit years in office, Mon- 
roe was permitted to bring his public career 
to a close in the enjoyment of such popular 
approval and respect as had not been accord- 
ed even to Washington. 


THE STORMY DAYS OF J. Q. ADAMS 


Then came the stormy days of John Quincy 
Adams. Adams was no lover of discord, but 
he was also no devotee of compromise or po- 
litical expediency. The circumstances under 
which he attained the Presidency laid him 
open, however undeservedly, to every sort of 
malignant attack, and during the ensuing 
four years not an opportunity in this direc- 
tion seems to have been overlooked. 

Every Jacksonian was perfectly certain 
that the New Englander had triumphed 
purely by reason of the alleged “ corrupt 
bargain” with Clay, and that Jackson, the 
people’s unmistakable choice, had been de- 
frauded of his rights. The situation would 
have been difficult enough for a man of in- 
finite tact. For Adams, who preferred to 
stand solely on what he conceived to be the 
right, asking no favors and granting none, 
it was all but impossible. In the last two 
years of the administration, when the forces 
of opposition clearly dominated both branches 
of Congress, the machinery of government 
suffered paralysis unparalleled, except during 
the early months of the Madison régime. 


JACKSON’S MILITANT PRESIDENCY 


There is no reason to suppose that Andrew 
Jackson did not enjoy every minute of his 
eight years in the Presidential chair. Not 
that opposition was lacking, or the attain- 
ment of well-defined ends always easy; but, 
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like a certain other more recent representa- 
tive of Presidential strenuosity, Old Hickory 
was not quite content unless there were con- 
tests to be waged and victories to be won. 
If the fighting was fast and furious while it 
lasted, the doughty old general managed 
eventually to conquer a substantial peace. 
He got his way on every important point, 
and when he left office he had less to regret 
than any of his predecessors, except Monroe, 
and possibly Jefferson. 


TYLER’S QUARREL WITH HIS PARTY 


Next to Madison and John Quincy Adams, 
by all odds the unhappiest man in the Presi- 
dency, before the Civil War, was John Tyler. 
Nominated by the Whigs for the Vice-Presi- 
dency solely wit: the idea that he would at- 
tract the Southern ‘vote to the ticket, and 
thus insure the triumph of William Henry 
Harrison, Tyler was really anything but a 
Whig in principles and affiliations. The un- 
timely death of Harrison—himself the vic- 
tim, in part, of worries incident to the exer- 
cise of the appointing power—thrust Tyler 
into the Presidency for approximately a full 
term. Such a contingency had not occurred 
before, and in the making of nominations 
the possibility of it had come to be generally 
disregarded. 

Almost at once there broke out the most 
violent quarrel between the executive and his 
party that the country had ever witnessed. 
The Cabinet broke up. Legislation was at a 
standstill. The Democrats, by simply look- 
ing on while the President and the Whig 
majority assailed each other, speedily found 
themselves in a position to enter the mem- 
orable campaign of 1844 with every prospect 
of success. 

Throughout Tyler’s administration the 
deadlock was well-nigh complete. The one 
achievement of prime importance was the an- 
nexation of Texas, and even that, brought 
about in a more or less equivocal fashion, 
became the occasion of virulent denunciation 
of the President by the growing anti-slavery 
elements of the country. When he retired, 
in 1845, his only consolation was that he 
had thwarted practically all the principal 
measures of the Whig legislative program, 
and that in the prolonged contest he had con- 
ducted himself, on the whole, at least as 
creditably as most of his opponents. 


FIERCE CRITICISM OF POLK 


His successor, Polk, found the sailing by 
no means altogether smooth. The decision, 
in 1846, to give up his party’s contention 
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for latitude fifty - four forty as the Oregon 
boundary, and to accept the proposed com- 
promise on the forty-ninth parallel, gave rise 
to a Democratic “ insurrection ” of alarming 
proportions. The disgruntled elements were 
suppressed, but not before Hannegan, of In- 
diana—for some years chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations — had 
gently remarked in debate that the President 
had “spoken words of falsehood with the 
tongue of a serpent,” and had consigned the 
executive to “an infamy so profound, a 
damnation so deep, that the hand of resurrec- 
tion will never drag him forth.” 





TROUBLES OF PIERCE AND BUCHANAN 


By his approval of the Kansas-Nebraska 
legislation of 1854, Franklin Pierce drew 
down upon himself the’ wrath of the anti- 
slavery forces, though the embarrassments 
thrown in his way were slight in comparison 
with those with which his successor, Bu- 
chanan, had to contend. Supporting the at- 
tempt to make Kansas a slave State, uphold- 
ing the principle of the Dred Scott decision, 
and eventually failing utterly to adopt any 
forceful policy respecting secession, Bu- 
chanan completely forfeited his hold upon 
the North. At the same time, his failure to 
procure the admission of Kansas under the 
pro-slavery Lecompton constitution involved 
him in bitter quarrels with the Southern 
statesmen, and left him, toward the end of 
his administration, in perhaps the least en- 
viable position ever occupied by any one of 
our Presidents. 


LINCOLN’S HEAVY BURDENS 


It was not alone the burden of Civil War 
that darkened the years which Lincoln spent 
in the White House. Only his phenomenal 
patience and his saving sense of humor en- 
abled him to bear up under the storms of 
criticism and abuse that repeatedly broke 
over his head. ‘The party upon which he was 
obliged to rely for support was rife with dis- 
affection, and at times, under the leadership 
of Thaddeus Stevens, Henry Winter Davis, 
and others, it threatened to leave the execu- 
tive absolutely helpless. It was, indeed, in 
his clever side-tracking of obstructionist 
projects, and his fine disregard of petty fault- 
finding, that Lincoln attained the very acme 
of statesmanship. 

THE IMPEACHMENT OF JOHNSON 

A score of Presidents have been called 
upon to bear the brunt of partizan, legisla- 
tive, or popular opposition; but only one, 
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fortunately, has actually been subjected to 
the humiliation of an impeachment trial. 
Andrew Johnson’s measures were at some 
points indefensible, and his methods were 
frequently objectionable; but he was abso- 
lutely honest. Had the impeachment suc- 
ceeded, his deposition would have consti- 
tuted not only an act of injustice, but an 
extremely undesirable precedent. 


_ TROUBLES OF OUR LATER PRESIDENTS 


The embarrassments which have been 
thrown in the way of our later Presidents 
have been less sensational than those of ear- 
lier days, but they have been no less real 
and hardly less exasperating. The revolt of 
Sumner, Trumbull, and Schurz, backed up 
by a group of influential editors, against 
Grant; that of Roscoe Conkling and the so- 
called stalwarts against Garfield; the re- 
peated Democratic assaults upon Cleveland, 
arising from his differences with powerful 
forces in his party in regard to the civil 
service, the tariff issue, the pension question, 
and his use of the veto; the wide-spread in- 
difference, if not aversion, to Benjamin Har- 
rison; the attacks of silverites and anti-im- 
perialists upon McKinley; President Roose- 
velt’s vigorous differences of opinion with 
Congress—all these will at once occur to the 
reader. 

The truth is that the Presidential office 
has constituted from first to last the storm- 
center of our political system. Not only have 
the greatest contests in our national history 
—those respecting slavery, public finance, 
tariff, the annexation of territory, and so 
forth — turned again and again upon the 
issue of Presidential elections, but one Presi- 
dent after another, as the most conspicuous 
single factor in our governing system, has 
been forced to take up his station definitely 
upon the firing -line, and to remain there 
from the moment of his inauguration until 
he has passed into well-earned retirement. 
For most incumbents of the office this has 
meant years of the most exacting toil and re- 
sponsibility, of the most bitter strife and 
cruel disappointments. 

“No man who knows what the Presi- 
dency imposes,” declared General Grant to 
Li Hung Chang in 1879, “would care to see 
a friend in the office.” 

Perhaps the most pleasing fact to contem- 
plate is that, widely varying in character and 
achievement as our twenty - six chief execu- 
tives have been, the American people, on the 
whole, do not to-day think harshly of any 
one of them. 























A CURTIS BIPLANE IN FLIGHT—THE AEROPLANE IS LOGICALLY THE NEXT STEP IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF HIGH SPEED 


THE AGE OF SPEED 


THE MODERN CRY FOR A SWIFTER AND EVER SWIFTER PACE IN 
TRAVEL AND BUSINESS, IN WORK AND SPORT 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN JOHNSTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HARNDEN FOSTER 


HREE o’clock p.m.! The New York 

Stock Exchange is closing for the 

day, with a final scramble in the pits, 

a last rustle to the telephone-booths, and a 
slacking up of the stock-ticker. 

Up in a fifteenth-story suite of offices a 
broker snaps his watch, rakes a pile of papers 
from his desk, grabs a grip all packed for 
travel emergencies, and rushes into an ele- 
vator, which drops him to the street floor at 
the rate of a thousand feet a minute. A mo- 
tor-car is chug-chugging at the curb, and its 

4 


door clicks after him. A clutch, a cough, a 
jump, and the machine is off with a steady 
whir of gear. 

Three-twenty! The car is panting at the 
Grand Central Station, and its passenger tum- 
bles out and through a swinging door. 

“ Reservation—Chicago—T wentieth 
tury.” 

“Ready—yes, sir!” 

The click of a stamp, a rattle of change, 
and the traveler is rushing across the wide 
waiting-room, jostling elbows with other 
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frantic humans, pitching through doors that 
swing ceaselessly, past a man with a mega- 
phone and into a cavernous, reverberating 
train-shed, where a line of guards stand 
alongside a vestibuled train, waiting to drop 
their arms and send her away on a flight of 
nearly a thousand miles at the space-shrink- 
ing rate of almost a mile a minute. 
Three-twenty-two! The broker is in the 
rear car of the train. In eight minutes more 
the wheels will be spinning under him, and 


the “rush-rush” tune of speed will sing in- 


his ears. But eight minutes are left to him. 
Eight precious minutes; and he is still in 
touch with his business world. 

Up under the trucks of the car crawls a 
small black wire, almost hidden, compara- 
tively tiny, but powerful enough to hold New 
York to the last minute and save each inter- 
vening one. It runs to a desk-telephone in 
the car; it is arranged for busy men who reach 
the train too soon. 

“Hello! Is this Miss Smith? 
Take a letter—quick!” 

He is dictating to his stenographer; and 
now follows a swift succession of orders. 

“All right! All right!” 

A trainman is disconnecting the telephone 
now; every second counts: 

“Wire Chicago—I will be there—in the 
office—at nine o’clock to-morrow morning— 
good-by!” 

Three-thirty-one; and the track is empty. 
The flier is off, on a terrific race against time. 
Hers is a stern mission—to cover one-third of 
the continent’s width in no more time than 
intervenes between the end of one business 
day and the beginning of another. 

What a striking testimonial to the urgency 
of human wants—to the assessed value of the 
modern minute! 

The train weighs more than one and one- 
quarter million pounds, and burns up in her 
flight just forty-five tons—a big car-load—of 
coal, She demands a crew of twenty-seven; 
and seven engines of the heaviest, speediest 
type, together with seven crack engineers, are 
required to propel her each way. All this out- 
lay, all this tremendous effort—to speed some 
one hundred people, from one business mart 
to another! 


All right! 


THE GREAT RAILROAD RACE 


The demand for the modern railway flier 
was evidenced in the United States about 
seventeen years ago. At the time of the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair in 1893, the New York 
Central put on a twenty-hour train between 
New York and the Western city, more for 
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purposes of advertisement than anything else. 
But the business public had a taste of the 
speed, liked it immensely, grew to regard it 
as a necessity, and clamored for it when the 
train was discontinued; so the officials put it 
back on the regular schedule. 

The best Pennsylvania Railroad time for 
the distance was then twenty-three hours— 
fast enough in the old days, but too slow now 
—too slow by many, many precious minutes. 
This company had a more direct route to 
Chicago—shorter than that of its rival sys- 
tem by some sixty miles; but nature had been 
less obliging in the matter of grades. Trans- 
verse ridges and valleys intervened, making 
the line tortuous with wasteful curves; and 
there were many cities along the line, each 
demanding a heart-breaking slow-down in 
passing through its limits. 

It meant monumental labor to level, 
strengthen, and make such a road-bed ade- 
quate for greatly increased speed; and the 
cost was appalling. But there was the pres- 
sure of a speed-hungry public. It must be 
done. If necessary, the officials decided, they 
would expend a million dollars to save a 
minute! 

At Trenton, New Jersey, a curve was elim- 
inated, and the track was elevated over the 
streets at an expenditure of six hundred 
thousand dollars. Result — three minutes 
saved. Cost—two hundred thousand dollars 
a minute. 

A short section of winding track was 
straightened, with the result that the new line 
intersected the old bed in sixteen places. 
More minutes saved! And so the work pro- 
gressed, slicing off spurs of mountains; bridg- 
ing valleys with steel and cement structures 
designed to withstand the strain of heavy 
trains passing at undiminished speed; build- 
ing auxiliary freight - lines—picking up a 
minute here and there, till, finally, at the 
colossal cost of seventy million dollars, the 
Pennsylvania produced a space-annihilator 
of eighteen hours, New York to Chicago. 

The New York Central could not afford to 
be beaten. With a tremendous effort—a 
labor so detailed and involved that the lay- 
man cannot grasp it—a great railroad system, 
with its wonderfully interlocked fabric of 
metal, steam, and brains, was unscrewed, re- 
tightened, and made to admit an eighteen- 
hour whirlwind. 

The two trains stand to-day with these 
unbroken records of railroad speed for so 
long a distance—Pennsylvania, 905 miles at 
51.2 miles an hour; New York Central, 963 
miles at 53.6 miles an hour. These are mar 
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ONE OF THE GREAT TWO-HUNDRED-TON LOCOMOTIVES THAT PULL THE EIGHTEEN-HOUR TRAINS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO AT AN AVERAGE SPEED OF ALMOST 
A MILE A MINUTE FOR THE ENTIRE DISTANCE OF MORE 
THAN NINE HUNDRED MILES 
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velous achievements, rarely understood and 
appreciated. There are many American 
railroad records of higher speed, running up 
to and exceeding one hundred miles an hour 
—such high records, indeed, that some were 
openly doubted at the last railroad congress 
in Paris, until the train-sheets were received 
“and verified. But these are simply amazing 
bursts, comparatively easy to secure over short 
distances and on special occasions. ‘The 
greater test by far is the steady maintenance, 
day in and day out, of a heavy thousand-mile 
express making almost a mile a minute. 

It takes seven engines to whirl this train 
along, because the two-hundred-and-fifteen- 
ton monsters cannot stand the strain for more 
than one hundred and fifty miles each. So, 
too, with the engineers. ‘They can stick to 
their posts only three hours each alternate 
day. Three days one week; four the next; 
three hours a day—that is considered the 
safe limit of human endurance. 


THE CRY FOR STILL MORE SPEED 


Will faster trains be run? One cannot 
say. Railroad men will not say. It is too 
big, too grave a subject for idle words. En- 
gines will have to be improved—men, too, 
perhaps—for not long ago two sections of the 
Twentieth Century, racing out neck and neck 
from the La Salle Street Station, in Chicago, 
poked their dusty pilots into the Grand Cen- 
tral Station almost abeam. Out of sixty-four 
thousand seconds, neither could save one! 
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Marvelous achievements! But there is an- 
other phase of the matter even more astound- 
ing. It is this—that the public needs, or 
thinks it needs, such a cyclonic method of 
transportation. 

The railroads are not maintaining these 
costly, schedule-racking racers for their own 
profit or glory. They never wanted to run 
them; but they’ve got to have them now. 
They gave a new value to the American busi- 
ness minute, and the quotation was greedily 
entered. They put a new gear upon modern 
business methods, and now the great machine 
cannot go on without it. The trains them- 
selves are simple, and literally reflections of 
the present-day rate of I:ving. That is the 
more astounding part of it all. 

Speed—speed—more speed! 

At night, in the rush-hour, the great ter- 
minal stations of New York echo and reecho 
with the tramp, tramp of frantic thousands— 
financiers, office-boys, lawyers, shop-girls, 
merchants, clerks, stenographers—a_hetero- 
geneous multitude, a black, swarming horde, 
as they seem to an observer in the gallery, for 
they are leveled now with one common im- 
pulse, the desire to get somewhere in the least 
possible time. 

If they stop at all, it is only to scan sched- 
ules with anxious, nervous faces. Perhaps 
there is a new and faster train, one that will 
clip a minute off the time of yesterday. 

“Give us speed—more speed!” ‘That is 
the universal cry. 
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SPEED ON THE WATER 


THE HERRESHOFF MOTOR-BOAT DEN, 
CRAFT AFLOAT 
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“Tt has become an obsession,” said a 
superintendent calmly. 

He is one of those big, alert, masterful, 
steady men whom the railroads take and 
make—and whom they burn up so quickly, 
as a Western president recently declared, 
that the right kind of human timber is not 
available to keep their places filled. 

“The American public 
is speed-crazy. Every day, 
every week, our time-ta- 
ble is subjected to a com- 
pelling outside pressure 
—the demand for faster 
trains. Our entire or- 
ganization is geared up to 
the effort to meet it— 
these offices and clerks, 
that train- shed down 
there, the yards and road- 
bed, and the men along 
the line from trainmaster 
down to wiper—all our 
equipment, from master 
mechanic down to the 
melter that made the 
silicon in the engine-dri- 
vers, ‘Give us faster 
trains.’ And we’ve got to 
find a way to do it— 
or some other road will. 

“It really isn’t a question of saving time 
with the speed: maniacs, for, in my observa- 
tion, it matters little with most travelers what 
they do with their time when they get to their 
destination. But get them there quickly— 
that’s the cry. The infection has spread to 
one and all. It’s a kind of germ disease. In 
a way, it is funny; or, rather, it would be 
funny if the problem were not so desperate 
with us. 

“One day last February, one of our Phila- 
delphia expresses was four minutes late. Only 
four minutes late in zero weather, with frosty 
rails and skidding wheels. It should have 
been forty. Yet, an eminent financier came 
into my office and entered a complaint. But 
here’s the point—he wasted twenty of his 
valuable minutes putting in that complaint! 

“And take commuters. They'll save eight 
minutes through a new schedule which we 
have shortened by an almost superhuman ef- 
fort, and then waste half an hour gossiping 
with the butcher on their way home from 
the station. You’ve seen them. 

“It is not my business to philosophize,” 
concluded the superintendent. “I haven’ 
time. But sometimes I am forced to re- 
member a maxim I learned as a boy and have 
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THE FLYING MOTOR-CYCLE—LAST YEAR A 
RECORD OF SIXTY MILES IN FIFTY 
MINUTES WAS MADE ON ONE 
OF THESE MACHINES 


found true as a man—that haste makes waste, 
in more ways than one.” 

At this terminal they handle a city of com- 
muters and express travelers—seventy thou- 
sand speed maniacs—every day. Four hun- 
dred trains, one every three and one - half 
minutes, rush them in and out of New York. 

At a neighboring station the quota is fifty 
thousand; at another thirty thousand. At 
the Grand Central Station the number is fifty- 
five thousand. At this latter terminal, one 
hundred million dollars is being expended to 
provide facilities for more trains and faster 
trains—a striking testimonial to the demand 
for speed. 

To acquire a station in the heart of New 
York—and save minutes—the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has expended an equal amount. 
Formerly this company floated freight around 
the Battery and ferried passengers over the 
Hudson from its New Jersey terminal. The 
fastest available boats were used; but the 
longest ferriage took fifteen minutes! Fifteen 
precious minutes! ‘Too slow—too slow! 

Moreover, it was necessary to land passen- 
gers—some three hundred thousand a day, 
from all the New Jersey terminals—on the 
west side of New York, where no means of 
transportation faster than surface-cars could 
be had. More minutes wasted! 
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So the Pennsylvania has driven thirteen 
miles of great, iron-rimmed tunnels under 
two wide rivers and a rock-founded metropo- 
lis, and in the center it has reared a huge 
marble structure, into which a half-million 
humans can be gathered: daily and rushed 
in and out on every-minute trains. The 
trains will be propelled by monster electric 
engines, each possessing the power of one 
hundred trolley-cars, and speed enough to 


drag a heavy freight-train at seventy miles . 


an hour, if necessary. 


SPEEDING ACROSS THE OCEANS 


Daily the earth, still the same by the yard- 
stick, grows smaller by the hour-glass. Early 
in the present year a traveler reached San 
Francisco from London, crossing the broad 
Atlantic and the width of the United States 
seven thousand miles of land and sea, in all— 
in less than ten days, despite the fact that his 
boat weathered an Atlantic gale, and the 
continent he crossed was deep with midwin- 
ter snow. 

The new ocean greyhounds—these forty- 
five-thousand-ton turbine-driven leviathans— 
have clipped the Atlantic passage down to 
less than four days and a half. By docking 
at Fishguard, in South Wales, and avoiding 
the Queenstown-Liverpool route, they save 
six precious hours for the London traveler. 
A passenger to-day can leave New York on 
Wednesday and breakfast in Paris on the fol- 
lowing ‘Tuesday morning. 

Will they run faster ? 

“Oh, yes, undoubtedly,” say the officials. 
The boats are still new; as they grow older 
they may lower the record already made by 
the Lusitania, of four days, ten hours, fifty- 
three minutes. Then there will be new and 
speedier propelling methods. That is certain 
to follow, in view of the wonderful strides 
made in recent years. It was not long ago 
that an Atlantic steamship trip consumed 
twenty-two days. 

On the Chicago flier, the business man has 
at his command a stenographer, a valet, a 
barber, and a chef. He can, if he so desires, 
transact business while traveling, and can ar- 
rive at his destination breakfasted, bathed, 
shaved, and ready for the business day with- 
out the loss of a precious minute. 

On the new ocean racer, there is a wireless 
telephone to keep him in touch with his office, 
there are daily market reports and news of 
importance from both sides of the Atlantic, 
and an enterprising manager promises to or- 
ganize a theater to keep passengers amused 
in the evening. 
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All this to save minutes by expanding them, 
to eliminate the necessity of giving them over 
to idle dreaming and introspection. No time 
must be lost to-day. 


SPEED IN THE WORLD OF SPORT 


With all this high tension in business 
hours, this infectious mania for speed, it is 
only a natural result that we choose to play 
as we work—fast! So a half-billion dollars 





is invested to-day in the speediest toy that 


brains and money can devise—the automobile. 

In 1894, at an automobile race in Chicago, 
a twenty-four horse-power Panhard, with a 
speed capacity of thirty miles an hour, was 
introduced to the American public. The in- 
novation was received generally with dark 
looks. ‘The newspapers called the machine 
“a racing monster,” and ascribed murderous 
motives and dire disaster to anybody who’ 
sought to own one like it. That was less than 
sixteen years ago. ‘To-day the automobile 
enthusiast—and his number is legion—is 
exulting over a projectile-like car of more 
than two hundred horse-power, with a proven - 
speed of nearly one hundred and twenty-eight 
miles an hour. 

The evolution of the automobile racer is 
well exemplified in the experience of a single 
owner; a staid business man whose hatred of 
the horseless vehicle was so intense that he 
was wont to stand at his office window and 
growl at them as they scurried by. One day, 
after much maneuvering, a wily agent in- 
duced him to take a ride. At its conclusion, 
the autophobiac was consulting his watch 
with a pleased expression. 

“Well, well!” he mused. “ You’ve brought 
me home in twenty minutes—and I always 
take thirty!” 

That was the entering wedge—the value of 
a minute. Since his first purchase, several 
years ago, this man has exchanged cars three 
times, demanding greater speed with each 
exchange. Now he wants a seventy horse- 
power car—right away. 

“Why?” asks the manager. 

“Why?” repeated the man, _ glaring 
through his goggles. ‘“ Because Brown ”—a 
neighbor in the country—“ passed me yester- 
day on Long Hill—just as easy as that! 
That’s why!” 

Therein lies the development of the high- 





‘geared car, and therein is the cause—the 


insistent, money-backed clamor of the public 
for more living to the minute; more speed over 
the straightaway, more haste over those fool- 
ish barriers of hills and valleys. 

“Every automobile season,” says a New 

















THE AGE 


York manager, “is a complete cycle of speed. 
We reach a certain point, and then competi- 
tion, spurred on by the public demand, makes 
us begin all over—to increase speed capacity. 

“Not long ago we thought a four-and-one- 
half-inch motor quite powerful enough. It 
was something of an achievement to construct 
a mechanism to stand it. But it grew to five, 
to six—and now we have the new type of two- 
hundred-horse-power engine with a seven- 
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OF SPEED 


steady wash of the ocean makes an ideally 
smooth, level floor—soft, but not too soft. On 
an ordinary road-bed, an irregularity not 
discernible to the eye will cause a two-mile-a- 
minute car to leap into space for a distance of 
fifty feet or more. 


WHAT WILL THE FUTURE BRING? 


Logically, then, from this standpoint, the 
next step in the evolution of speed is an air- 
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THE SWIFTEST OF WHEELED VEHICLES—-THE RACING AUTOMOBILE WITH WHICH BARNEY 
OLDFIELD ATTAINED A SPEED OF ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-ONE 


MILES AN 


and-three-eighths-inch bore. It’s a simple 
matter to build such a motor, but it’s quite 
another thing to make a car to hold it. Three 
years ago Marriott achieved a steam-car rec- 
ord at Ormond of one hundred and twenty- 
seven miles an hour. But note what hap- 
pened. His car suddenly disintegrated— 
‘ blew up,’ they called it—spread out over the 
beach in a scattered débris of copper and 
steel. 

“Here was a striking lesson in the limit 
of speed—but only for that individual case of 
car construction. Now a stronger mechanism 
is built. Where will it end? I don’t know. 
Like your railroad man, we are here, not to 
philosophize, but to do!” 

The pressing problem with these racing 
demons is that of making them stick to earth. 
The safest course is the beach, where the 





HOUR AT ORMOND BEACH, 


FLORIDA 


steering mechanism—in other words, the fly- 
ing-machine. 

This is as yet far from perfection; never- 
theless, speed records are constantly increas- 
ing. Glen Curtis, the other day, flew from 
Albany to New York, a distance of one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven miles, at an average 
gait of almost fifty-five miles an hour. That 
is no marvelous speed for this rapid age, but 
it is about twice the pace of the “racing 
monster” of an automobile which appalled 
the public sixteen years ago. Just what will 
the flying-machine be sixteen years hence? 

And, continuing, will railroad-trains also 
leave the earth and their two tracks for the 
elevated monorail system, with its promised 
express speed of one hundred and ten miles 
an hour? And will the next step in speed 
and elevation be the air-ship line? 
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The future of speed—which, like space, is 
an indeterminate thing—is bewildering; but 
the present, it would seem, is quite enough so. 

Sky-scrapers are building in New York 
to-day at the rate of a story a week—a solid 
story of granite, steel, flooring, ceiling, par- 
titions, interior finish, complete to steam 
radiators and electric lights! It seems impos- 
sible, but it is being done. 

Within, batteries of elevators, as many as 
twenty-one in a row, race up and down at an 
express speed of more than one thousand feet 
per minute. Fast enough, it would seem; 
but there are complaints, as buildings grow 
higher and the business minute acquires more 
value. Already a plan has been seriously 
broached for building aerial steel bridges from 
the top of one sky-scraper to another, to the 
end that access may be had without the dis- 
astrous waste of time involved in going down 
to the street and up again in another building. 

The distance-shrinking, minute-expanding 
race is on. We have Subway express-trains 
with a speed acceleration, a moment after 
starting, of thirty-five miles an hour; mo- 
ving-picture theaters in which a Shakespear- 
ian play is reduced to nine hundred feet of 
inch-wide film and reeled off in ten minutes; 
slot-machines that click out postage-stamps, 
refreshments, handkerchiefs, shoe-shines, and 
accident insurance policies; telescoped college 
curriculums; get-rich-quick schemes of every 
sort—the list is long and varied. 

Some years ago an eminent French painter 
keyed up his working hours till he estimated 
that it cost him eighteen cents to wipe his eye- 
glasses. ‘The assessment of a minute by the 
modern business leader is in dollars, not cents. 
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Consider the present-day corporation 
gigantic organization, and the fact that, ho 
ever great it may be, there must always 
one man at the top to administer and exe- 
cute. Then consider-what a mind this hig))- 
est executive must haye. 

Just recently, in an interview with the 
president of a great corporation, I was intro- - 
duced to this new kind of mental machinery, 
a product evolved out of the swift pace of 
the modern business race. It is called a for- 
getting mind. Time was—and not long ago 
—when a memorizing mind was demanded. 
Now, such a stupendous mass of work must 
be mastered in the brief business day that the 
directing mind must know how to forget. It 
must swiftly absorb essential facts, and for- 
get as swiftly a mass of unessential ones. As 
soon as each problem is solved, it must dismiss 
all thought of it, and’so be fresh and ready 
for a like procedure with a new problem. 

It is a breathless, marvelous spectacle, this 
drama of speed. But there’s a specter in the 
wings, hovering there, and now and then dart- 
ing out to the center of the stage. It is the 
ghost of that automobile which suddenly dis- 
solved of its own demoniac velocity. 

It has many guises. A Wall Street -pool 
goes up in smoke; a trust employee goes to 
prison; an aviator comes crushing down out 
of the sky; an auto crashes over a bridge; 
an express splinters over a shattered track; 
the newspapers give the death-list of a bridge 
or a building; a captain of industry seeks 
a sanatorium; a woman cries out for the 
leisurely, love-giving, old-fashioned home. 

A question—isn’t it time to put on the 
brakes? 





THE HAMMERERS 


CLANGOR and jangle and bang and jar, 


’mid the dingy iron-works’ gloom, 


Day in, day out, year in, year out, in the one same smoky room, 
Where the iron dust fills the choking lungs, and the ceaseless noise the ears— 


Good God, is this how some must spend their few once-granted years? 


The workmen come in the tender dawn—in the fields is there dew on the grass? 


By ones and twos, with no glance at the clouds, through the grimy portal they pass; 
Their clouds are the smoke from the furnaces, their flowers the sparks that spring, 


And the agonized cries of the beaten iron are their 


“sweet birds’ jargoning.” 


Weary at night from out their gloom, like sooty, back-bent gnomes, 
The men straggle forth in silence, and creep to their crowded homes. 


The winter goes, and the springtime, and the summer brings its heat, 


And the autumn comes, so golden, with days that are calm and sweet— 


But what of all this know the hammerers ? 


All days for them are a strife 


With noise and dust and darkness—and for brothers of ours, this is Life! 





George Jay Smith 
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THE BIG SNOWS 


A STORY OF THE CANADIAN WILDERNESS 


BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “A FIGHT FOR LIFE” 


The words came in a gentle whis- 

per from the woman’s lips. One 

white, thin hand lifted itself weakly to the 

rough face of the man who was kneeling be- 

side her bed, and-the great dark eyes from 

which he had hidden his own grew luminous- 

ly bright for a moment, as she whispered 
again: 

“ John—I hear—music—” 

A sigh fluttered from her lips. The man’s 
head drooped until it rested very near to her 
bosom. He felt the quiver of her hand against 
his cheek, and in its touch there was something 
which told John Cummins that the end of all 
life had come for him and for her. His heart 
beat fiercely, and his great shoulders shook 
with the agony that was eating at his soul. 

“Yes, it is the pretty music, my Mélisse,” 
he murmured softly, choking back his sobs. 
“Tt is the pretty music in the skies.” 

The hand pressed more tightly against his 
face. 

“Tt’s not the music in the skies, John. It 
is real—real music that I hear—” 

“Tt’s the sky music, my sweet Mélisse! 
Shall I open the door so that we can hear it 
better?” 

The hand slipped from his cheek. Cum- 
mins lifted his head, slowly straightening his 
great shoulders as he looked down upon the 
white face, from which even the flush of fever 
was disappearing, as he had seen the pale 
glow of the northern sun fade before a thick- 
ening snow. He stretched his long, gaunt 
arms straight up to the low roof of the cabin, 
and for the first time in his life he prayed 
—prayed to the God who had made for him 
this world of snow and ice and endless forest 
very near to the dome of the earth,-who had 
given him this woman, and who was now ta- 
king her from him. 

When he looked again at the woman, her 


3 ISTEN, John—I hear music—” 
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eyes were open, and there glowed in them 
still the feeble fire of a great love. Her lips, 
too, pleaded with him in their old, sweet 
way, which always meant that he was to kiss 
them, and stroke her hair, and tell her again 
that she was the most beautiful thing in the 
whole world. 

“My Meélisse!” 

He crushed his face to her, his sobbing 
breath smothering itself in the soft masses 
of her hair, while her arms rose weakly and 
fell around his neck. He heard the quick, 
gasping struggle for breath within her bosom, 
and, faintly again, the words: 

“ It—is—the—music—of—my—people! ” 

“It is the music of the angels in the skies, 
my sweet Mélisse! It is our music. I will 
open the door.” 

The arms had slipped from his shoulders. 
Gently he ran his rough fingers through the 
loose glory of the woman’s hair, and stroked 
her face as softly as he might have caressed 
the cheek of a sleeping child. 

“T will open the door, Mélisse.” 

His moccasined feet made no sound as he 
moved across the little room which was their 
home. At the door he paused and listened; 
then he opened it, and the floods of the white 
night poured in upon him as he stood ‘with 
his eyes turned to where the cold, pale flashes 
of the aurora were playing over the pole. 
There came to him the hissing, saddening 
song of the northern lights—a song of vast, 
unending loneliness, which they two had 
come to know as the music of the skies. 

Beyond that mystery-music there was no 
sound. ‘To the eyes of John Cummins there 
was no visible movement of life. And yet he 
saw signs of it—signs which drew his breath 
from him in choking gulps, and which sent 
him out into the night, so that the woman 
might not hear. 

It was an hour past midnight at the post, 
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which had the Barren Lands at its back door. 
It was the hour of deep slumber for its people; 
but to-night there was no sleep for any of 
them. Lights burned dimly in the few rough 
log homes. The company’s store was aglow, 
and the factor’s office, a haven for the men 
of the wilderness, shot one gleaming yellow 
eye out into the white gloom. The post was 
awake. It was waiting. It was listening. 
It was watching. 

As the woman’s door opened, wide and 
brimful of light, a door of one of the log 
houses opened, and then another, and out 
into the night, like dim shadows, trod the 
moccasined men from the factor’s office, and 
stood there waiting for the word of life or 
death from John Cummins. In their own 
fashion these men, who, without knowing it, 
lived very near to the ways of God, sent mute 
prayers into the starry heavens that the most 
beautiful thing in the world might yet be 
spared to them. 

It was just two summers before that this 
beautiful thing had come into Cummins’s life, 
and into the life of the post. Cummins, red- 
headed, lithe as a cat, big-souled as the eter- 
nal mountain of the Crees, and the best of 
the company’s hunters, had brought Mélisse 
thither as his bride. Seventeen rough hearts 
had welcomed her. They had assembled about 
that little cabin in which the light was shining 
now, speechless in their adoration of this wom- 
an who had come among them, their caps in 
their hands, their faces shining, their eyes 
shifting before the glorious ones that looked 
at them and smiled at them as the woman 
shook their hands, one by one. 

Perhaps she was not strictly beautiful, as 
most people judge; but she was beautiful here, 
four hundred miles beyond civilization. Mu- 
kee, the half-Cree, had never seen a white 
woman, for even the factor’s wife was part 
Chippewayan; and no one of the others went 
down to the edge of the southern wilderness 
more than once each twelvemonth or so. 

Mélisse’s hair was brown and soft, and it 
shone with a sunny glory that reached far 
back into their conception of things dreamed 
of but never seen. Her eyes were as blue as the 
early snowflowers that came after the spring 
floods, and her voice was the sweetest sound 
that had ever fallen upon their ears. So these 
men thought when Cummins first brought 
home his wife, and the masterpiece which 
each had painted in his soul and brain was 
never changed. Each week and month add- 
ed to the deep-toned value of that picture, as 
the passing of a century might add to a Ra- 
phael or a Vandyke. 
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The woman became more human, and less 
an angel, of course, but that only made her 
more real, and allowed them to become ac- 
quainted with her, to talk with her, and to 
love her more. There was no thought of 
wrong, for the devotion of these men was a 
great, passionless love unhinting of sin. Cum- 
mins and his wife accepted it, and added to 
it when they could, and were the happiest pair 
in all that vast Northland. 

The girl—she was scarce more than bud- 
ding into womanhood—fell happily into the 
ways of her new life. She did nothing that 
was elementally unusual, nothing more than 
any pure woman reared in the love of God 
and of a home would -have done. In her 
spare hours she began to teach the half-dozen 
wild little children about the post, and every 
Sunday she told them wonderful stories out 
of the Bible. She ministered to the sick, for 
that was a part of her code of life. Every- 
where she carried her glad smile, her cheery 
greeting, her wistful earnestness, to brighten 
what seemed to her the sad and lonely lives 
of these silent men of the north. , 

And she succeeded, not because she was un- 
like other millions of her kind, but because 
of the difference between the fortieth degree 
and the sixtieth—the difference in the view- 
point of men who fought themselves into 
moral shreds in the big game of life and those 
who lived a thousand miles nearer to the dome 
of the earth. 

A few days before there had come a won- 
derful event in the history of the company’s 
post. A new life was born into the little 
cabin of Cummins and his wife. After this 
the silent, wordless worship of their people 
was filled with something very near to pathos. 
Cummins’s wife was a mother! She was one 
of them now, an indissoluble part of their ex- 
istence—a part of it as truly as the strange 
lights forever hovering over the pole, as sure- 
ly as the countless stars that never left the 
night skies, as surely as the endless forests 
and the deep snows! 

Then had come the sudden change, and 
the gloom that brought with it the shadow of 
death fell like a pall upon the post, stifling 
its life, and bringing with it a grief that those 
who lived there had never known before. 

There came to them no word from Cum- 
mins now. He stood for a moment before 
his lighted door, and then went back, and 
the word passed softly from one to another 
that the most beautiful thing in the world 
was still living her sweet life in that little 
cabin at the end of the clearing. 

“You hear the music in the skies—now, 
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my Mélisse?” whispered the man, kneeling 
beside her again. “It is very pretty to- 
night!” 

“Tt was not that,” repeated the woman. 

She attempted to stroke his face, but Cum- 
mins saw nothing of the effort, for the hand 
lay all but motionless. He saw nothing of 
the fading softness that glowed in the big, 
loving eyes, for his own eyes were blinded by 
a hot film. And the woman saw nothing of 
the hot film, so torture was saved them both. 
But suddenly the woman quivered, and Cum- 
mins heard a thrilling sound. 

“Tt is the music!” she panted. “ John, 
John, it is—the music—of—my—people! ” 

The man straightened himself, his face 
turned to the open door. He heard it now! 
Was it the angels coming for his Mélisse? 
He rose, a sobbing note in his throat, and 
went, his arms stretched out, to meet them. 
He had never heard a sound like that—never 
in all his life in this endless wilderness. 

He went from the door out into the night, 
and, step by step, through the snow toward 
the black edge of the spruce forest. The sobs 
fell chokingly from his lips, and his arms 
were still reaching out to greet this messenger 
of the God of his beloved; for Cummins was 
a man of the wild and mannerless ways of a 
savage world, and he knew not what to make 
of this sweetness that came to them from out 
of the depths of the black forest. 

“My Mélisse! My Mélisse!” he sobbed. 

A figure came from the shadows, and with 
the figure came the music, sweet and soft and 
low. John Cummins stopped and turned his 
face straight up to the sky. His heart died 
within him. 

The music ceased, and when he looked 
again the figure was close to him, staggering 
as it walked, and a face white and thin and 
starved came with it. It was a boy’s face. 

“For the museek of the violon—somet’ing 
to eat!” he heard, and the thin figure swayed 
and fell almost into his arms. ‘The voice 
came weakly again. ‘“Thees is Jan—Jan 
Thoreau—and his violon—” 

The woman’s bloodless face and her great 
staring dark eyes greeted them as they entered 
the cabin. As the man knelt beside her again, 
and lifted her head against his breast, she 
whispered once more: 

“Tt is the — music — of my people — the 
violin!” 

John Cummins turned his head. 

“Play!” he breathed. 

“Ah, the white angel is seek—ver’ seek,” 
murmured Jan, and he drew his bow gently 
across the strings of his violin. 
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From the instrument there came something 
so soft and sweet that John Cummins closed 
his eyes as he held the woman against his 
breast and listened. Not until he opened them 
again, and felt a strange chill against his 
cheek, did he know that his beloved’s soul 
had gone from him on the gentle music of 
Jan Thoreau’s violin. 


II 


Fork many minutes after the last gentle 
breath had passed from the woman’s lips, 
Jan Thoreau played softly upon his violin. 
It was the great, heart-broken sob of Jehn 
Cummins that stopped him. As tenderly as 
if she had fallen into a sweet sleep from 
which he feared to awaken her, the man un- 
clasped his arms and lowered his wife’s head 
to the pillow; and with staring black eyes 
Jan crushed his violin against his ragged 
breast and watched him as he smoothed back 
the shimmering hair and looked long and 
hungrily into the still, white face. 

Cummins turned to him, and, in the dim 
light of the cabin, their eyes met. It was 
then that Jan Thoreau knew what had hap- 
pened. He forgot his starvation. He crushed 
his violin closer, and whispered to himself: 

“The white angel ees—gone! ” 

Cummins rose from the bedside, slowly, 
like a man who had suddenly grown old. His 
moccasined feet dragged as he went to the 
door. They stumbled when he went out into 
the pale star-glow of the night. 

Jan followed, swaying weakly, for the last 
of his strength had gone in the playing of the 
violin. Midway in the cabin he paused, and 
his eyes glowed with a wild, strange grief as 
he gazed down upon the still face of Cum- 
mins’s wife, beautiful in death as it had been 
in life, and with the sweet softness of life still 
lingering there. Some time, ages and ages 
ago, he had known such a face, and had felt 
the great clutching love of it. 

Something drew him to where John Cum- 
mins had knelt, and he fell upon his knees 
and gazed hungrily and longingly where John 
Cummins had gazed. His pulse was beating 
feebly, the weakness of seven days’ starva- 
tion blurred his eyes, and unconsciously he 
sank over the bed and one of his thin hands 
touched the soft sweep of the woman’s hair. 
A stifled cry fell from him as he jerked him- 
self rigidly erect; and as if for the desecra- 
tion of that touch there was but one way of 
forgiveness, he drew his violin half to his 
shoulder, and for a few moments played so 
softly that none but the spirit of the woman 
and himself could hear. 
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Cummins had partly closed the door after 
him; but watchers had seen the opening of it. 
A door opened here, and another there, and 
paths of yellow light flashed over the hard- 
trodden snow as shadowy life came forth to 
greet what message he brought from the little 
cabin. 

Beyond those flashes of light there was no 
other movement, and no sound. Dark fig- 
ures stood motionless. The lonely howl of a 
sledge dog ended in a wail of pain as some 
one kicked it into terrified silence. The hol- 
low cough of Mukee’s father was smothered 
in the thick fur of his cap as he thrust his 
head from his little shack in the edge of the 
forest. A score of eyes watched Cummins as 
he came out into the snow, and the rough, 
loyal hearts of those who looked throbbed in 
fearful anticipation of the word he might be 
bringing to them. 

Sometimes a nation ceases to breathe in 
the last moments of its dying chief, and the 
black wings of calamity gather over its peo- 
ple, enshrouding them in a strange gloom 
and a stranger fear; and so, because the great- 
est of all tragedies had come into their little 
world, Cummins’s people were speechless in 
their grief and their waiting for the final 
word. And when the word came to them at 
last, and passed from lip to lip, and from 
one grim, tense face to another, the doors 
closed again, and the lights went out one by 
one, until there remained only the yellow eye 
of the factor’s office and the faint glow from 
the little cabin in which John Cummins knelt 
with his sobbing face crushed close to that 
of his dead. 

There was no one who noticed Jan Tho- 
reau when he came through the door of the 
factor’s office. His coat of caribou-skin was 
in tatters. His feet thrust themselves from 
the toes of his moccasins. His face was so 
thin and white that it shone with the pallor 
of death from its frame of straight, dark hair. 
His eyes gleamed like black diamonds. The 
madness of hunger was in him. 

An hour before, death had been gripping 
at his throat, when he stumbled upon the 
lights of the post. That night he would have 
died in the deep snows. Wrapped in its thick 
coat of bearskin he clutched his violin to his 
breast, and sank down in a ragged heap be- 
side the hot stove. His eyes traveled about 


him in fierce demand. There is no beggary 
among these strong-souled men of the far 
north, and Jan’s lips did not beg. 
wrapped the bearskin, and whispered: 

“For the museek of the violon—somet’ing 
to eat!” 


He un- 
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He played, even as the words fell from 
him, but only for a moment—for the bow 
slipped from his nerveless grip and his head 
sank forward upon his breast. 

In the half-Cree’s eyes there was some- 
thing of the wild beauty that gleamed in 
Jan’s. For an instant those eyes had met in 
the savage recognition of blood; and when 
Jan’s head fell weakly, and his violin slipped 
to the floor, Mukee lifted him in his strong 
arms and carried him to the shack if the edge 
of the spruce and balsam. 

And there was no one who noticed Jan the 
next day—except Mukee. He was fed. His 
frozen blood grew warm. As life returned, 
he felt more and more the pall of gloom that 
had settled over this spark of life in the heart 
of the wilderness. He had seen the woman, 
in life and in death, and he, too, loved her 
and grieved that she was no more. He said 
nothing; he asked nothing; but he saw the 
spirit of adoration in the sad, tense faces of 
the men. He saw it in the terror-stricken 
eyes of the wild little children who had grown 
to worship Cummins’s wife. He read it in 
the slinking stillness of the dogs, in the ter- 
rible, pulseless quiet that had settled about 
him. 

It was not hard for Jan to understand, for 
he, too, worshiped the memory of a white, 
sweet face like the one that he had seen in 
the cabin. _He knew that this worship at 
Lac Bain was a pure worship, for the honor 
of the big snows was a part of his soul. It 
was his religion, and the religion of these 
others who lived four hundred miles from a 
southern settlement. 

It meant what civilization could not under- 
stand—freezing and slow starvation rather 
than theft, and respect for the tenth com- 
mandment above all other things. It meant 
that up here, under the cold chill of the 
northern skies, things were as God meant 
them to be, and that a few of His creatures 
could live in a love that was neither posses- 
sion nor sin. 

A year after Cummins brought his wife 
into the north, a man came to the post from 
Fort Churchill, on Hudson Bay. He was an 
Englishman, belonging to the home office of 
the Hudson Bay Company in London. He 
brought with him something new, as the 
woman had brought something new; only in 
this instance it was an element of life which 
Cummins’s people could not understand. 

It breathed of tragedy from the first, to the 
men of the post. To the Englishman, on the 
other hand, it promised to be but an inci- 
dent—a passing adventure in pleasure. Here 
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again was that difference of view-point—the 
eternity of difference between the middle and 
the end of the earth. 

Cummins was away for a month on a trap- 
line that went into the Barren Lands. At 
these times the woman fell as a heritage to 
those who remained, and they watched over 
her as a parent might guard its child. Yet 
the keenest eyes would not have perceived 
that this was so. 

With “Cummins gone, the tragedy pro- 
gressed swiftly toward finality. ‘The Eng- 
lishman came from among women. For 
months he had been in a torment of desola- 
tion. Cummins’s wife was to him like a 
flower suddenly come to relieve the tantalizing 
barrenness of a desert; and with the wiles 
and ways of civilization he sought to breathe 
its fragrance. 

In the days and weeks that followed, he 
talked a great deal, when heated by the 
warmth of the box stove and by his own 
thoughts; and this was because he had not 
yet measured the hearts of Cummins’s peo- 
ple. And because the woman knew nothing 
of what was said about the box stove, she 
continued in the even course of her pure life, 
neither resisting nor encouraging the new- 
comer, yet ever tempting him with that sweet- 
ness which she gave to all alike. 

As yet there, was no suspicion in her soul. 
She accepted the Englishman’s friendship, 
for he was a stranger among her people. She 
did not hear the false note, she saw no step 
that promised evil. Only the men at the post 
heard, and saw, and understood. 

Like so many faithful beasts, they were 
ready to spring, to rend flesh, to tear life out 
of him who threatened the desecration of all 
that was good and pure and beautiful to 
them; and yet, dumb in their devotion and 
faith, they waited and watched for a sign 
from the woman. The blue eyes of Cum- 
mins’s wife, the words of her gentle lips, the 
touch of her hands, had made law at the post. 
If she smiled upon the stranger and talked 
with him, and was pleased with him, that 
was only one other law that she had made for 
them to respect. So they were quiet, evaded 
the Englishman as much as possible, and 
watched—always watched. 

One day something happened. Cummins’s 
wife came into the company’s store; and a 
quick flush shot into her cheeks, and the 
glitter of blue diamonds into her eyes, when 
she saw the stranger standing there. The 
man’s red face grew redder, and he shifted 
his gaze. When Cummins’s wife passed him, 
she drew her skirt close to her; and there was 
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the poise of a queen in her head, the glory of 
wife and womanhood, the living, breathing 
essence of all that was beautiful in her peo- 
ple’s “honor of the big snows.” 

That night Mukee, the half-Cree, slunk 
around in the edge of the forest to see that 
all was well in Cummins’s little home. Once 
Mukee had suffered a lynx-bite that went 
clear to the bone, and the woman had saved 
his hand. After tlfat, the savage in him was 
enslaved to her like an invisible spirit. 

He crouched for a few minutes in the 
snow, looking at the pale filter of light that 
came through a hole in the curtain of the 
woman’s window; and as he looked some- 
thing came between him and the light. 
Against the cabin he saw the shadow of a 
sneaking human form; and as silently as the 
steely flash of the aurora over his head, as 
swiftly as a lean deer, he sped through the 
gloom of the forest’s edge and came up be- 
hind the woman’s home. 

With the caution of a lynx, his head close 
to the snow, he peered around the logs. It 
was the Englishman who stood looking 
through the tear in that curtained window. 

Mukee’s moccasined feet made no sound. 
His hand fell as gently as a child’s upon the 
stranger’s arm. 

“Thees is not the honor of the beeg 
snows,” he whispered. “Come!” 

A sickly pallor filled the other man’s face; 
but Mukee’s voice was soft and dispassion- 
ate, his touch was velvety in its hint, and he 
went with the guiding hand away from the 
curtained window, smiling in a companion- 
able way. Mukee’s teeth gleamed back. The 
Englishman chuckled. 

Then Mukee’s hands changed. They flew 
to the thick, reddening throat of the man 
from civilization, and without a sound the 
two sank together upon the snow. 

The next day a messenger behind six dogs 
set out for Fort Churchill, with word for the 
company’s home office that the Englishman 
had died in the big snow—which was true. 

Mukee told this to Jan, for there was the 
bond of blood between them. It was a paint- 
ing of life, and love, and purity. Deep down 
in the loneliness of his heart, Jan Thoreau, in 
his own simple way, thanked the great God 
that it had been given to him to play his vio- 
lin as the woman died. 


III 


THE passing of Cummins’s wife was as 
quiet as had been her coming. With bare 


heads, their shaggy hair falling wildly about 
their faces, their lips set tight to choke back 
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their grief, the few at the post went, one by 
one, into the little cabin, and gazed for the last 
time upon her face. There was but one 
sound other than the gentle tread of their moc- 
casined feet, and that was a catching, sobbing 
moan that fell from the thick gray beard of 
Williams, the old factor. 

After that they carried her to where a clear- 
ing had been cut in the edge of the forest; 
and at the foot of a giant spruce, towering 
sentinel-like to the sky, they lowered her into 
the frozen earth. Gaspingly, Williams stum- 
bled over the words on a ragged page that 
had been torn from a Bible. The rough men 
who stood about him bowed their wild heads 
upon their breasts, and sobs broke from them. 

At last Williams stopped his reading, 
stretched his long arms above his head, and 
cried chokingly: 

“The great God keep Mees Cummins 

As the earth fell, there came from the edge 
of the forest the low, sweet music of Jan 
Thoreau’s violin. No man in all the world 
could have told what he played, for it was the 
music of Jan’s soul, wild and whispering of 
the winds, sweetened by some strange inheri- 
tance that had come to him with the picture 
which he carried in his throbbing heart. 

He played until only the tall spruce and 
John Cummins stood over the lone grave. 
When he stopped, the man turned to him, 
and they went together to the little cabin 
where the woman had lived. 

There was something new in the cabin 
now—a tiny, white, breathing thing over 
which an Indian woman watched. The boy 
stood beside John Cummins, looking down 
upon it, and trembling. 

“ Ah,” he whispered, his great eyes glow- 
ing. “It ees the leetle white angel!” 

“Tt is the little Mélisse,” replied the man. 

He dropped upon his knees, with his sad 
face close to the new life that was to take the 
place of the woman. Jan felt something tug- 
ging in a strange way at his heart, and he, 
too, fell upon his knees beside John Cummins 
in this first worship of the child. 


IV 


From this hour of their first kneeling be- 
fore the little life in the cabin, something 
sprang up between Jan Thoreau and John 
Cummins which it would have been hard for 
man to break. Looking up after many mo- 
ments’ contemplation of the little Mélisse, Jan 
gazed straight into Cummins’s face, and 
whispered softly the word which in Cree 
means “father.” This was Jan’s first word 
for Mélisse. 


1!” 
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When he looked back, the baby was wrig- 
gling and kicking as he had seen tiny wolf 
whelps wriggle and kick before their eyes were 
open. His beautiful eyes laughed. As cau- 
tiously as if he were playing with hot iron, 
he reached out a thin hand, and when one of 
his fingers suddenly fell upon something very 
soft and warm, he jerked it back as quickly 
as if he had been burned. 

That night, when Jan picked up his vio- 
lin to go back to Mukee’s cabin, Cummins 
put his two big hands on the boy’s shoulders 
and said: 

“Jan, who are you, and where did you 
come from?” 

Jan stretched his arm vaguely to the north. 

“Jan Thoreau,” he replied simply. 
“Thees is my violon. We come alone 
through the beeg snow.” 

Cummins stared as if he saw a wonderful 
picture in the boy’s eyes. He dropped his 
hands, and walked to the door. When they 
stood alone, outside, he pointed up to the 
stars, and to the mistlike veil of silver light 
that the awakening aurora was spreading 
over the northern skies. 

“Get your bearings, and tell me again 
where you came from, Jan!” 

Unhesitatingly the boy pointed into the 
north. 

“We starve seven day in the beeg snow. 
My violon keep the wolf off at night.” 

“Look again, Jan! Didn’t you come from 
there, or there, or there?” 

Cummins turned slowly, facing first to the 
east and Hudson Bay, then to the south, and 
lastly to the west. There was something 
more than curiosity in the tense face that 
came back in staring inquiry to Jan Thoreau. 

The boy hunched his shoulders, and his 
eyes flashed. 

“Tt ees not lie that Jan Thoreau and hees 
violon come through the beeg snow,” he re- 
plied softly. “It ees not lie!” 

There was more than gentleness in John 
Cummins’s touch, now. Jan could not un- 
derstand it, but he yielded to it, and went 
back into the cabin. There was more than 
friendship in Cummins’s eyes when he placed 
his hands again upon the boy’s shoulders, 
and Jan could not understand that. 

“There is room here—now,” said Cum- 
mins huskily. “Will you stay with the lit- 
tle Mélisse and me?” 

“With the leetle Mélisse!” gasped the boy. 
Softly he sped to the tiny cot and knelt beside 
it, his thin shoulders hunched over, his long 
black hair shining lustrously in the lamp- 
glow, his breath coming in quick, sobbing 
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happiness. “I—I—stay with the leetle 
white angel forever and ever!” he whispered, 
his words meant only for the unhearing ears 
of the child. “Jan Thoreau will stay, yes 
—and hees violon! I give it to you—and ze 
museek ! ” 

He laid his precious violin across the foot 
of the cot. 


V 


In the days that followed, there came other 
things which Jan could not understand, and 
which he made no great effort to understand. 
He talked little, even to Cummins. He lis- 
tened, and his eyes would answer, or he would 
reply with strange, eery little hunches of his 
shoulders, which ruffled up his hair. To the 
few simple souls at the post, he brought with 
him more than his starved body from out of 
the unknown wilderness. This was the chief 
cause of those things which he could not un- 
derstand. 

No man learned more of him than had 
Cummins. Even to Mukee, his history was 
equally simple and short. Always he said 
that he came from out of the north—which 
meant the Barren Lands; and the Barren 
Lands meant death. No man had ever come 
across them as Jan had come; and at another 
time, and under other circumstances, Cum- 
mins and his people would have believed him 
mad. 

But others had listened to that strange, 
sweet music that came to them from out of 
the forest on the night when the woman died, 
and they, like Cummins, had been stirred by 
thrilling thoughts. They knew little of God, 
as God is preached; but they knew a great 
deal about Him in other ways. They knew 
that Jan Thoreau had come like a messen- 
ger from the angels, that the woman’s soul 
had gone out to meet him, and that she had 
died sweetly on John Cummins’s breast while 
he played. So the boy, with his thin, sensi- 
tive face and his great, beautiful eyes, became 
a part of what the woman had left behind for 
them to love. As a part of her they accept- 
ed him, without further questioning as to who 
he was or whence he came. 

In a way, he made up for her loss. The 
woman had brought something new and sweet 
into their barren lives, and he brought some- 
thing new and sweet—the music of his vio- 
lin. He played for them in the evening, in 
the factor’s office; and at these times they 
knew that Cummins’s wife was very near to 
them and that she was speaking to them 
through the things which Jan Thoreau 
played. 
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Music had long passed out of their lives. 
Into some, indeed, it had never come. Years 
ago, Williams had been at a post where there 
was an accordion. Cummins had _ heard 
music when he went down to civilization for 
his wife, more than two years ago. To the 
others it was mystery which stirred them to 
the depths of their souls, and which revealed 
to them many things that had long been hid- 
den in the dust of the past. 

These were hours of triumph for Jan in 
the factor’s office. Perched on a box, with 
his back to the wall, his head thrown back, 
his black eyes shining, his long hair giving to 
his face a half savage beauty, he was more 
than king to the grim-visaged men about him. 
They listened, movelessly, soundlessly; and 
when he stopped there was still neither move 
nor sound until he had wrapped his violin in 
its bearskin and had returned to John Cum- 
mins and the little Mélisse. Jan understood 
the silence, and took it for what it meant. 

But it was the audience in the little cabin 
that Jan liked best, and, most of all, he loved 
to have the little Mélisse alone. As the days 
of early spring trapping approached, and the 
wilderness for a hundred miles around the 
post was crisscrossed with the trails of the 
Cree and Chippewayan fur-seekers, Cum- 
mins was absent for days at a time, strength- 
ening the company’s friendships, and _ bar- 
gaining for the catch that would be coming 
to market about eight weeks later. 

This was a year of intense rivalry, for the 
Révillons, French competitors of the com- 
pany, had established a post two hundred 
miles to the west, and rumor spread that they 
were to give sixty pounds of flour to the com- 
pany’s forty, and four feet of cloth to the 
yard. This meant action among Williams 
and his people, and the factor himself plunged 
into the wilderness. Mukee, the half-Cree, 
went among his scattered tribesmen along the 
edge of the barrens, stirring them by the elo- 
quence of new promises and by fierce condem- 
nation of the interlopers to the west. Old 
Per-ee, with a strain of Eskimo in him, went 
boldly behind his dogs to meet the little black 
people from farther north, who came down 
after foxes and half-starved polar bears that 
had been carried beyond their own world on 
the ice-floes of the preceding spring. Young 


Williams, the factor’s son, followed after 
Cummins, and the rest of the company’s men 
went into the south and east. 

The exodus left desolate lifelessness at the 
The windows of the fireless cabins 
There was 

The dogs 


post. 
were thick with clinging frost. 
no movement in the factor’s office. 
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, were gone, and wolves and lynx sniffed closer 
each night. In the oppression of this deser- 
tion, the few Indian and half-breed children 
kept indoors, and Williams’s Chippewayan 
wife, fat and lazy, left the company’s store 
securely locked. 

In this silence and lifelessness Jan Thoreau 
felt a new and ever-increasing happiness. To 
him the sound of life was a thing vibrant 
with harshness; quiet — the dead, pulseless 
quiet of lifelessness—was beautiful. He 
dreamed in it, and it was then that his fingers 
discovered new things in his violin. 

He often sent Maballa, the Indian woman 
who cared for Mélisse, to gossip with Will- 
iams’s wife, so that he was alone a great deal 
with the baby. At these times, when the 
door was safely barred against the outside 
world, it was a different Jan Thoreau who 
crouched upon his knees beside the cot. His 
face was aflame with a great, absorbing pas- 
sion which at other times he concealed. His 
beautiful eyes glowed with hidden fires, and 
he whispered soothing, singsong things to 
the child, and played softly upon his violin, 
leaning his black head far down so that the 
baby Mélisse could clutch her appreciative 
fingers in his hair. 

“Ah, ze sweet leetle white angel!” he 
would cry, as she tugged and kicked. “TI luf 
you so—I luf you, an’ will stay always, an’ 
play ze violon! ‘Ah, mon dieu, you will be 
ze gr-r-r-eat bea-utiful white angel lak— 
her!” 

He would laugh and coo like a mother, 
and talk, for at these times Jan Thoreau’s 
tongue was as voluble as his violin.- 

Sometimes Mélisse listened as if she under- 
stood the wonderful things he was telling her. 
She would lie upon her back with her eyes 
fixed upon him, her little red fists doubled 
over his bow, or a thumb thrust into her 
mouth. And the longer she lay like this, 
gazing at him blankly, the more convinced 
Jan became that she was understanding him; 
and his voice grew soft and low, and his eyes 
shone with a soft mist as he told her those 
things which John Cummins would have 
given much to know. 

“Some day you shall understand why it 
happened, sweet Mélisse,” he whispered, 
bringing his eyes so near that she reached 
up an inquiring finger to them. “Then you 
will luf Jan Thoreau!” 

There were other times when Jan did not 
talk, but when the baby Mélisse talked to 
him; and these were moments of even greater 
joy. With the baby wriggling and kicking, 
and making queer noises in hertiny cot, he 
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would sit silently upon his heels, watching 
her with the pride and happiness of a mother 
lynx in the first tumbling frolics of her 
kittens. 

Once, when Mélisse straightened herself 
for an instant, and half reached up her tiny 
arms to him, laughing and cooing into his 
face, he gave a glad cry, crushed his face 
down to hers, and did what he had not dared 
to do before—kissed her. There was some- 
thing about it that frightened the little 
Mélisse, and she set up a wailing that sent 
Jan, in a panic of dismay, for Maballa. It 
was a long time before he ventured to kiss 
her again. 

It was during this fortnight of desolation 
at the post that Jan discovered the big prob- 
lem for himself and John Cummins. In the 
last days of the second week, he spent much 
of his time skirting the edge of the barrens 
in search of caribou, that there might be meat 
in plenty when the dogs and men returned a 
little later. One afternoon, he returned early, 
while the pale sun was stiil in the sky, laden 
with the meat of a musk-ox. As he came 
from the edge of the forest, his slender body 
doubled over under the weight of his pack, 
a terrifying sight greeted him in the little 
clearing at the post. 

Upon her knees in front of their cabin was 
Maballa, industriously rolling the half-naked 
little Mélisse about in a soft pile of snow, and 
doing her work, as she firmly believed, in a 
most faithful and thorough manner. With 
a shriek, Jan threw off his pack and darted 
toward her like a wild thing. 

“ Sacré bleu—you keel—keel ze leetle Mé- 
lisse!” he cried shrilly, snatching up the 
half-frozen child. ‘Mon dieu, she ees not 
papoose! She ees ceevilize—ceevilize!” and 
he ran swiftly with her into the cabin, fling- 
ing back a torrent of Cree anathema at the 
dumbly bewildered Maballa. 

Jan left the rest of his musk-ox to the 
wolves and foxes. He went out into the snow, 
and found half a dozen other snow-wallows 
in which the helpless Mélisse had taken her 
chilling baths. He watched Maballa with a 
new growing terror, and fifty times a day he 
said to her: 

“Mélisse ees not papoose! She ees ceevil- 
ize—lak her!” And he would point to the 
lonely grave under the guardian spruce. 

At last Maballa went into an ecstasy of 
understanding. Mélisse was not to be taken 
out and rolled in the snow; so she brought in 
the snow and rolled it over Mélisse! 

When Jan discovered this, his tongue 
twisted itself into sounds so terrible, and his 
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face writhed so fiercely, that Maballa began 
to comprehend that thereafter no snow at all 
was to be used in the physical development 
of the little Mélisse. 

This was the beginning of the problem, 
and it grew and burst forth in all its signifi- 
cance on the day before Cummins came in 
from the wilderness. 

For a week Maballa had been dropping 
sly hints of a wonderful thing which she 
and the factor’s half-breed wife were making 
for the baby. Jan had visions of a gorgeous 
garment covered with beads and gaudy braid, 
which would give the little Mélisse unending 
delight. On the day before Cummins’s ar- 
rival, Jan came in from chopping wood, and 
went to the cot. It was empty. Maballa 
was gone. A sudden fear thrilled him to the 
marrow, and he sprang back to the cabin 
door, ready to shriek out the Indian woman’s 
name. 

A sound stopped him—the softest, sweetest 
sound in all the world to Jan Thoreau—and 
he whirled around like a cat. Mélisse was 
smiling and making queer, friendly little 
signals to him from the table. She was stand- 
ing upright, wedged in a coffin-shaped thing 
from which only her tiny white face peered 
out at him; and Jan knew that this was Ma- 
balla’s surprise. Mélisse was in a papoose- 
sling! 

“Meélisse, I say you shall be no papoose!” 
he cried, running to the table. ‘You ees 
ceevilize! You shall be no papoose—not if 
twent’ t’ous’nd devil come tak Jan Thoreau! ” 

And he snatched her from her prison, flung 
Maballa’s handiwork out into the snow, and 
waited impatiently for the return of John 
Cummins. 


VI 


Cummins returned the next day—not that 
his work among the wild trappers to the south 
was finished, but because he had suffered a 
hurt in falling from a slippery ledge. When 
Jan, from his wood-chopping in the edge of 
the forest, saw the team race up to the little 
cabin and a strange Cree half carry the 
wounded man through the door, he sped 
swiftly across the open with visions of new 
misfortune before him. 

What he saw when he reached the door was 
reassuring. Cummins was upon his knees 


beside the cot, his big shoulders hunched 
over, and Mélisse was welcoming him with 
her whole vocabulary of sound. The injury 
to Cummins’s leg was not serious; and not 
being serious, it was accepted as a special 
incident of Providence by Jan, for the new 
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thoughts that had come into his head were 
causing him great uneasiness. 

He lost no time in revealing his fears, after 
Maballa had been sent to the factor’s wife. 
With graphic gesture he told of what had 
happened. Cummins hobbled to the door to 
look upon the wallows in the snow, and 
hobbled back to the table when Jan ran there 
in excited description of the manner in which 
he had found the little Mélisse in Maballa’s 
sling. 

“She ees ceevilize!” finished Jan hotly. 
“She ees not papoose! She mus’ be lak— 
her!” His great eyes shone, and Cummins 
felt a thickening in his throat as he looked 
into them and saw what the boy meant. 
“Maballa mak papoose out of Mélisse. She 
grow—know not’ing, lak papoose, talk lak 
papoose—”’ 

Jan’s feelings overwhelmed his tongue. 
His shining hair rumpled thickly about his 
face as he leaned anxiously toward Cum- 
mins; and Cummins, in turn, stared down 
in dumb perplexity upon the joyful kickings 
and wrigglings of the growing problem. 

“Kes she not ceevilize?” demanded Jan 
ecstatically, bending his black head over her. 
“ Ah, ze sweet Meélisse! ” 

“Yes, she must be like her, Jan—just as 
good and sweet and beautiful,” interrupted 
Cummins gently. 

There was a quick intaking of his breath 
as he hobbled back to his own cot, leaving 
Jan at play with the baby. 

That night, in the dim, sputtering glow 
of an oil-lamp, John Cummins and Jan 
Thoreau solemnly set to work to thrash out 
the great problem that had suddenly entered 
into their existence. To these two there was 
no element of humor in what they were doing, 
for into their keeping had been given a thing 
for which God had not schemed them. The 
woman, had she been there, would have 
laughed at them, and in a dozen gentle 
breaths might have told them all that the 
world held in secret between mother and 
child; but, leaving them, she had passed on 
to them something that was life, like herself, 
and yet mystery. 

Had fate given Maballa to Mélisse for a 
mother there would have been no mystery. 
She would have developed as naturally as a 
wolf-whelp or a lynx-kitten, a savage breath 
of life in a savage world, waxing fat in snow- 
baths, arrow-straight in papoose-slings, a 
moving, natural thing in a desolation to which 
generations and centuries of forebears had 
given it birthright. But Mélisse was like her 
mother. In the dreams of the two who were 
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planning out her fate, she was to be a rein- 
carnation of her mether. That dream left a 
ray of comfort in Cummins’s breast when his 
wife died. It stirred happy visions within 
Jan. And it ended with a serious shock when 
Maballa brought into their mental perspec- 
tive of things the possibilities of environment. 

So far as Cummins knew, there was not a 
white woman nearer than Fort Churchill, 
two hundred miles away. In all that region 
he knew of only two full-white men, and they 
were Williams and himself. The baby Mé- 
lisse was hopelessly lost in a world of sav- 
agery; honest, loyal, big-souled savagery— 
but savagery for all that, and the thought of 
it brought the shadows of fear and foreboding 
to the two into whose lives the problem had 
just come. 

Long into the night they talked seriously 
of the matter, while Mélisse slept; and the 
longer they talked, the greater loomed the 
problem before them. Cummins fancied that 
he already began to see signs of the trans- 
formation in Mélisse. She was passionately 
fond of the gaudy things Maballa gave her, 
which was a sign of savagery. She was 
charmed by confinement in the papoose-sling, 
which was another sign of it; and she had 
not died in the snow-wallows—which was 
still another. 

So far back as he could remember, Cum- 
mins had never come into finger-touch of a 
white baby. Jan was as blissfully ignorant; 
so they determined upon immediate and 
strenuous action. Maballa would be cease- 
lessly watched and checked at every turn. 
The Indian children would not be allowed 
to come near Mélisse. They two—John Cum- 
mins and Jan Thoreau — would make her 
like the woman who slept under the sentinel 
spruce. 

“She ees ceevilize,” said Jan with finality, 
“an’ we mus’ keep her ceevilize!” 

Cummins counted back gravely upon his 
fingers. The little Mélisse was four months 
and eighteen days old! 

“To-morrow we will make her one of 
those things with wheels—like the baby- 
wagons they have in the south,” he said. 
“She must not go in the papoose-slings! ” 

“ An’ I will teach her ze museek,” whis- 
pered Jan, his eyes glowing. ‘That ees 
ceevilize!” 

Suddenly an eager light came into Cum- 
mins’s face, and he pointed to a calico-cov- 
ered box standing upon end in a corner of 
the room. 

“There are the books—ser books, Jan,” 
he said softly, the trembling thrill of inspira- 
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tion in his voice. He limped across the room, 
dropped upon his knees before the box, and 
drew back the curtain. Jan. knelt beside 
him. “They were her books,” he repeated. 
There was a sobbing catch in his throat, and 
his head fell a little upon his breast. “Now 
—we will give them—to Mélisse.” 

He drew the books out, one by one, his 
fingers trembling and his breath coming 
quickly as he touched them—a dozen worn, 
dusty things, holding within them more than 
John Cummins would ever know of the 
woman he had lost. These volumes of dead 
voices had come with her into the wilderness 
from that other world she had known. They 
breathed the pathos of her love from out of 
their ragged pages, mended in a hundred 
places to keep them from falling into utter 
ruin. Slowly the man gathered them against 
his breast, and held them there silently, as 
he might have held the woman, fighting hard 
to keep back his grief. 

Jan thrust a hand deeper into the box, and 
brought forth something else—a few maga- 
zines and papers, as ragged and worn as the 
books. In these other treasures there were 
pictures—pictures of the things in civiliza- 
tion, which Jan had never seen, and which 
were too wonderful for him to comprehend 
at first. His eyes burned excitedly as he held 
up a gaudily covered fashion-paper to John 
Cummins. 

“Theese are picture for Mélisse!” he whis- 
pered tensely. ‘We teach her—we show her 
—we mak her know about ceevilize people!” 

Cummins replaced the books, one at a time, 
and each he held tenderly for a moment, wi- 
ping and blowing away the dust gathered 
upon it. At the last one of all, which was 
more ragged and worn than the others, he 
gazed for a long time. It was a little Bible, 
his wife’s Bible, finger-worn, patched, pa- 
thetic in its poverty. The man gulped hard. 

“She loved this, Jan,” he said huskily. 
“She loved this more than anything else, and 
Mélisse must love it. Mélisse must be a 
Christian.” 

“Ah, yes, ze leetle Mélisse mus’ love ze 
great God!” said Jan softly. 

Cummins rose to his feet and stood for a 
moment looking at the sleeping baby. 

“A missionary is coming over from Fort 
Churchill to talk to our trappers when they 
come in. She shall be baptized!” 

Like a cat Jan was on his feet, his eyes 
flashing, his long, thin fingers clenched, his 
body quivering with a terrible excitement. 

“ No—no—not baptize by missioner!” he 
cried. ‘She shall be good, an’ love ze great 
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God, but not baptize by missioner! No— 
no—no!” 

Cummins turned upon him in astonish- 
ment. R®efore him Jan Thoreau stood for a 
minute like one gone mad, his whole being 
consumed in a passion terrible to look upon. 
Lithe giant of muscle and fearlessness that 
he-was, Cummins involuntarily drew back a 
step, and the mainspring of instinct within 
him prompted him to lift a hand, as if to 
ward off a leaping thing from his breast. 

Jan noted the backward step, the guarded 
uplift of hand, and with an agonized cry he 
buried his face in his hands... In another in- 
stant he had turned, and, before Cummins’s 
startled voice found words, had opened the 
door and run out into the night. The man 
saw him darting swiftly toward the forest, 
and called to him, but there was no response. 

There was a hot fire burning in Jan’s 
brain, a blazing, writhing contortion of 
things that brought a low moaning from his 
lips. He ran tirelessly and swiftly until he 
sank down upon the snow in a silent place 
far from where he had left John Cummins. 
His eyes still blazed with their strange fire 
upon the desolation about him, his fingers 
clenched and unclenched themselves, digging 
their nails into his flesh, and he spoke softly 
to himself, over and over again, the name 
of the little Mélisse. 

Painting itself each instant more plainly 
through the tumult of his emotions was what 
Jan had come to know as the picture in his 
brain. Shadowy and indistinct at first, in 
pale, elusive lines of mental fabric, he saw 
the picture growing; and in its growth he saw 
first the soft, sweet outlines of a woman’s 
face, and then great luring eyes, dark like his 
own—and before these eyes, which gazed 
upon him with overwhelming love, all else 
faded away from before Jan Thoreau. The 
fire went out of his eyes, his fingers relaxed, 
and after a little while he got up out of the 
snow, shivering, and went back to the cabin. 

Cummins asked no questions. He looked 
at Jan from his cot, and watched the boy 
silently as he undressed and went to bed; and 
in the morning the whole incident passed 
from his mind. The intangible holds but lit- 
tle fascination for the simple folk who live 
under the Arctic Circle. Their struggle is 
with life, their joys are in its achievement, 
in their constant struggle to keep life run- 
ning strong and red within them. Such an 
existence of solitude and of strife with nature 
leaves small room for curiosity. So the na- 





ture of John Cummins led him to forget 
what had happened, as he would have for- 
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gotten the senseless running away of a sledge- 
dog, and its subsequent return. He saw no 
tragedy, and no promise of tragedy, in the 
thing that had occurred. 

There was no recurrence of the strange 
excitement in Jan. He gave no hint of it 
in word or action, and the thing seemed to 
be forgotten between the two. 

The education of the little Mélisse began 
at once, while the post was still deserted. It 
began, first of all, with Maballa. She stared 
dumbly and with shattered faith at these two 
creatures who told her of wonderful things 
in the upbringing of a child—things of which 
she had never so much as heard rumor before. 
Her mother instincts were aroused, but with 
Cree stoicism she made no betrayal of them. 

The leather-tanned immobility of her face 
underwent no whit of change when Cummins 
solemnly declared that the little Mélisse was 
about to begin teething. She sat grimly and 
watched them in silence when between them, 
upon a bearskin stretched on the floor, they 
tried vainly to persuade Mélisse to use her 
feet. 

It was great fun for Mélisse, and she en- 
joyed it immensely; so that as the days passed, 
and the post still remained deserted, John 
Cummins and Jan Thoreau spent much of 
their time upon their knees. In their eyes, 
the child’s progress was remarkable. They - 
saw in her an unceasing physical growth, and 
countless symptoms of forthcoming mental 
development. She delighted to pull the 
strings of Jan’s violin, which was an un- 
mistakable token of her musical genius. She 
went into ecstasies over the gaudy plates in 
the fashion paper. She fingered them in sug- 
gestive and inquiring silence, or with still 
more suggestive grunts, and made futile ef- 
forts to eat them, which was the greatest token 
of all. 

Weeks passed, and Williams came in from 
the southern forests. Mukee followed him 
from the edge of the barrens. Per-ee re- 
turned from the Eskimo people, three-quar- 
ters starved and with half of his dogs stolen. 
From the north, east, west, and south the 
post’s fur-rangers trailed back. Life was 
resumed. ‘There was a softness in the air, 
a growing warmth in the midday sun. ‘The 
days of the big change were near. And 
when they came, John Cummins and Jan 
Thoreau, of all the factor’s people, wore 
patches at their knees. 


VII 
ONE afternoon, in the beginning of the 
mush-snow, a long team of rakish Malemutes, 
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driven by an Athabasca French-Canadian, 
raced wildly into the clearing about the post. 
A series of yells, and the wild cracking of a 
thirty-foot caribou-gut whip, announced that 
the big change was at hand—that the wil- 
derness was awakening, and life was draw- 
ing near. 

The entire post rushed out to meet the 
newcomer—men and dogs, the little black- 
and-tan children, and even Williams’s fat 
and lethargic wife. For a few moments there 
was a scene of wild disorder, of fighting 
Malemutes buried under a rush of angry hus- 
kies, while men shouted, and the yelling 
Frenchman leaped about and cut his caribou- 
gut in vicious slashes over the wolfish horde 
around his heavily laden sledge. 

Partial order being restored, Mukee and 
Per-ee took charge of the snarling Malemutes, 
and, surrounded by Williams’s men, the 
trapper stalked to the company’s office. He 
was Jean de Gravois, the most important man 
in the Fond du Lac country, for whose good- 
will the company paid a small bonus. That 
he had made a record catch even the chil- 
dren knew by the size of the packs on his 
sledge and by the swagger in his walk. 

Gravois was usually one of the last to ap- 
pear at the annual gathering of the wilder- 
ness fur-gatherers. He was a big man in 
reputation, as he was small in stature. He 
was known as far west as.the Peace River, 
and eastward to Fort Churchill. He loved 
to make his appearance at the post in a wild 
and picturesque rush when the rest of the 
forest rovers were there to look on, and to 
envy or admire. He was one of the few of 
his kind who had developed personal vanity 
along with unerring cunning in the ways of 
the wild. Everybody liked Gravois, for he 
had a big soul in him and was as fearless 
as a lynx; and he liked everybody, including 
himself. 

He explained his early arrival by an- 
nouncing in a nonchalant manner that after 
he had given his Malemutes a day’s rest he 
was going on to Fort Churchill, to bring back 
a wife. He hinted, with a punctuating crack 
of his whip, that he would make a second 
visit, and a more interesting one, at just about 
the time when the trappers were there in 
force. 

Jan Thoreau listened to him, hunching 
his shoulders a little at the other’s manifest 
air of importance. In turn, the French- 
Canadian scrutinized Jan good - naturedly. 
Neither of them knew the part which Jean 
de Gravois was to play in Jan’s life. 

Every hour after the half-breed’s arrival 
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quickened the pulse of expectancy at the post. 
For six months it had been a small and soli- 
tary unit of life in the heart of a big’ desola- 
tion. The first snow had smothered it in a 
loneliness that was almost the loneliness of 
desertion. With that first snow began the 
harvest days of the people of the wilderness. 
Far and wide they were busy along their 
trap-lines, their lonely shacks hidden in the 
shelter of thick swamps, in deep chasms and 
dense forests. For six months the short days 
and the long nights had been days and nights 
of fur-gathering. 

During those months the post was silent. 
It lived and breathed, but that was all. Its 
life, for Williams and the few péople whom 
the company kept with him, was a life of 
waiting. Now the change was at hand. It 
was like the breath of spring to the awa- 
kening wilderness. The forest people were 
moving. Trap-lines were being broken, 
shacks abandoned, sledge-dogs put to har- 
ness. On the day that Jean de Gravois left 
for Hudson Bay, the company’s supplies came 
in from Fort Churchill—seven toboggans 
drawn by Eskimo dogs, laden with flour and 
cloth; fifty pounds of beads, ammunition, 
and a hundred other things to be exchanged 
for the furs that would soon be in London and 
Paris. 

Fearfully Jan Thoreau ran out to meet the 
sledges. There were seven Indians and one 
white man. Jan thrust himself close to look 
at the white man. He wore two revolver- 
holsters and carried an automatic. Unques- 
tionably he was not a missionary, but an 
agent of the company well prepared to care 
for the company’s treasure. 

Jan hurried back to the cabin, his heart 
bubbling with a strange joy. 

“There ees no missioner, Mélisse!” he 
cried triumphantly, dropping beside her, his 
face glowing with the gladness of his tidings. 
“You shall be good and beautiful, lak her, 
but you shall not be baptize by missioner! 
He has not come! ” 

A few minutes later Cummins came in. 
One of his hands was torn and bleeding. 

“Those Eskimo dogs are demons!” he 
growled. “If they knew how to stand on 
their legs, they’d eat our huskies alive! Will 
you help me with this?” 

Jan was at work in an instant, bandaging 
the wounded hand. 

“Tt ees not deep,” he said; and then, with- 
out looking up, he added: “The missioner 
did not come.” 

“No,” said Cummins shortly. 
has the mail. He is with that.” 


“Neither 
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He did not notice the sudden tremble of 
Jan’s fingers, nor did he see the startled look 
that shot into the boy’s down-turned eyes. 
Jan finished his bandaging without betray- 
ing his emotion, and went back with Cum- 
mins to the company’s store. 

The next morning, two Chippewayans 
trailed in with a team of mongrel curs from 
the south. Thereafter Cummins found but 
little time to devote to Mélisse. The snow 
was softening rapidly, and the daily increas- 
ing warmth of the sun hastened the movement 
of the trappers. Mukee’s people from the 
western Barren Lands arrived first, bringing 
with them great loads of musk-ox and cari- 
bou skins, and an army of big-footed, long- 
legged Mackenzie hounds that pulled like 
horses and wailed like whipped puppies when 
the huskies and Eskimo dogs set upon them. 

From east and west and south all trails 
now led to the post. By the end of the third 
day after the arrival of the company’s sup- 
plies, a babel of fighting, yelling, ceaselessly 
moving discord had driven forth the peace 
and quiet in which Cummins’s wife had died. 
The fighting and discord were among the 
dogs, and the yelling was a necessary human 
accompaniment. Half a hundred packs, al- 
most as wild and savage as the wolves from 
whom half of them possessed a strong inher- 
itance of blood, were thrown suddenly into 
warring confusion. 

All the dogs were fighters except the big, 
soft-throated Mackenzie hounds, with the 
slow strength of oxen in their movements, and 
the quarter-strained and half-strained mon- 
grels from the south; and upon these unfor- 
tunates the others preyed. Packs of fierce 
Labrador dogs, never vanquished except by 
death, came from close to Hudson Bay. 
Team after team of the little yellow and 
gray Eskimo dogs, as quick with their fangs 
as were their black and swift-running mas- 
ters with their hands and feet, met the much 
larger and darker-colored Malemutes from 
the Athabasca. Enemies of all these, fight- 
ing, snapping, and snarling, with the lust of 
killing deep born in them from their wolf 
progenitors, packs of fierce huskies trailed in 
from all sides. 

There was no cessation in the battle of the 
fangs. It began with the first brute arrivals. 
It continued from dawn through the day, and 
around the camp-fires at night. There was 
never an end to the strife between the dogs, 
and between the men and the dogs. The 
snow was stained and trailed with blood, and 
the scent of it added greater fierceness to the 
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wolf-breeds. Half a dozen battles were 
fought to the death each day and night. 
Those that died were chiefly the south-bred 
curs—mixtures of mastiff, Great Dane, and 
sheep-dogs—and the fatally slow Mackenzie 
hounds. 

From its towering height the sentined 
spruce frowned down upon the savage life 
that had come to outrage the grave it guard- 
ed. Yet beyond all this discord and bloody 
strife there was a great, throbbing human 
happiness—a beating of honest hearts filled 
to overflowing with the joys of the moment, 
a welding of new friendships, a renewal of 
old ones, a closer union of the brotherhood 
that holds together all things under the cold 
gray of the northern skies. 

There were no bickerings among the hunt- 
ers, no anger of man against man in the 
fierce voices that emphasized the slashing 
cuts of the caribou-whips. If the fangs of a 
Hudson Bay husky let out the life-blood from 
the soft throat of a Mackenzie hound, it was 
a matter of the dogs, and not of their owners. 
They did not quarrel. 

One day a fierce Eskimo pack cornered a 
giant husky under the big spruce, and slew 
him. When Cummins came from the com- 
pany’s store in the afternoon, he saw a num- 
ber of men, with bared heads, working about 
the grave. He drew near enough to see that 
they were building around it a barricade of 
saplings; and his breath choked him as he 
turned to the cabin and Mélisse. He no- 
ticed, too, that no fires were built near the 
spot consecrated to the memory of the dead 
woman; and to his cabin the paths in the 
snow became deeper and wider where trod the 
wild forest men who came to look upon the 
little Mélisse. 

These were days of unprecedented pros- 
perity and triumph for the baby, as they were 
for the company. The cabin was half filled 
with strange things, for all who came gave 
something to Mélisse. There were polar 
bears’ teeth, brought down by the little black 
men who in turn had got them from the coast 
people; strange gods carved from wood; bits 
of fur, bushy fox tails, lynx paws, dried 
fruits, candy bought at fabulous prices in the 
store, and musk — always and _ incessantly 
musk — from Mukee’s people of the west 
barrens. 

To Jan this homage to Mélisse was more 
than gratifying. It formed a bond between 
him and Cummins’s people. His heart went 
out to them, and he went more freely among 
them, and made friends. 





(To be continued) 
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XX—-THE STORY OF RACHEL 


BY LYNDON ORR 


ples, the nineteenth century witnessed 

the rise and triumphant progress of 
three great tragic actresses. The first two of 
these—Rachel Félix and Sarah Bernhardt— 
were of Jewish extraction; the third, Eleanore 
Duse, is Italian. All of them made their way 
from pauperism to fame; but perhaps the rise 
of Rachel was the most striking. 

In the winter of 1821, a wretched pedler 
named Abraham—or Jacob—Félix sought 
shelter at a dilapidated inn at Mumpf, a vil- 
lage in Switzerland, not far from Basel. It 
was at the close of a stormy day, and his 
small family had been toiling through the 
snow and sleet. The inn was the lowest sort 
of hovel, and yet its proprietor felt that it 
was too good for these vagabonds. He con- 
sented to receive them only when he learned 
that the pédler’s wife was to be delivered of a 
child. That very night she became the moth- 
er of a girl, who was at first called Elise. So 
unimportant was the advent of this little 
waif into the world that the burgomaster of 
Mumpf thought it necessary to make an entry 
only of the fact that a pedler’s wife had given 
birth to a female child. There was no men- 
tion of family or of religion, nor was the 
record anything more than a memorandum. 

Under such circumstances was born a child 
who was destined to excite the wonder of 
European courts—to startle and thrill and 
utterly amaze great audiences by her dramatic 
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genius. But for ten years the family—which 
grew until it consisted of one son and five 
daughters—kept on its wanderings through 
Switzerland and Germany. Finally, they set- 
tled down in Lyons, where the mother opened 
a little shop for the sale of second - hand 
clothing. ‘The husband gave lessons in Ger- 
man whenever he could find a pupil. The 
eldest daughter went about the cafés in the 
evening, singing the songs that were then pop- 
ular, while her small sister, Rachel, collected 
coppers from those who had coppers to spare. 

Although the family was barely able to 
sustain existence, the father and mother were 
by no means so ignorant as their squalor 
would imply. The pedler Félix had studied 
Hebrew theology in the hope of bec..aing a 
rabbi. Failing this, he was always much in- 
terested in d clamation, public reading, and 
the recitation o poetry. He was, in his way, 
no meun critic of actors and actresses. Long 
before she was ten years of age, little Rachel 
—who had changed her name from Elise— 
could render with much feeling and neatness 
of eloquence bits from the best-known French 
plays of the classic stage. 

The children’s mother, on her side, was 
sharp and practical to a high degree. She 
saved and scrimped all through her period of 
adversity. Later she was the banker of her 
family, and would never lend any of her chil- 
dren a sou, except on excellent security. How- 
ever, this was all to happen in after years. 
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When the child who was destined to be 
famous had reached her tenth year, she and 
her sisters made their way to Paris. For four 
years the second-hand_clothing-shop was con- 
tinued; the father still taught German; and 
the elder sister, Sarah, who had a golden 
voice, made the rounds of the cafés in the 
lowest quarters of the capital, while Rachel 
passed the wooden plate for coppers. 


HOW RACHEL BEGAN HER CAREER 


One evening in the year 1834, a gentleman 
named Morin, having been taken out of his 
usual course by a matter of business, en- 
tered a brasserie for a cup of coffee. There 
he noted two girls, one of them singing with 
remarkable sweetness, and the other silently 
following with the wooden plate. M. Morin 
called to him the girl who sang, and asked 
why she did not make her voice more profit- 
able than by haunting the cafés at night, 
where she was sure to meet with insults of the 
grossest kind. 

“Why,” said Sarah, “I haven’t anybody 
to advise me what to do.” 

M. Morin gave her his address, and said 
that he would arrange to have her meet a 
friend who would be of great service to her. 
On the following day he sent the two girls to 
a M. Choron, who was the head of the Con- 
servatory of Sacred Music. Choron had Sa- 
rah sing, and instantly admitted her as a 
pupil, which meant that she would soon be 
enrolled among the regular choristers. The 
beauty of her voice made a deep impression 
on him. 

Then he happened to notice the puny, mea- 
ger child who was standing near her sister. 
Turning to her, he said: 

“And what can you do, little one?” 

“T can recite poetry,” was the reply. 

“Oh, can you?” said he. “ Please let me 
hear you.” 

Rachel readily consented. She had a pe- 
culiarly harsh, grating voice, so that any but 
a very competent judge would have turned 
her away. But M. Choron, whose expe- 
rience was great, noted the correctness of 
her accent and the feeling which made itself 
felt in every line. He accepted her as well as 
her sister, but urged her to study elocution 
rather than music. 

She must indeed have had an extraor- 
dinary power, even at the age of fourteen, 
since not merely her voice but her whole ap- 
pearance was against her. She was dressed 
in a short calico frock, of a pattern in which 
red was spotted with white. Her shoes were 


of coarse black leather. Her hair was parted 
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at the back of her head, and hung down her 
shoulders in two braids, framing the long, 
childish, and yet gnomelike face, which was 
unusual in its gravity. 

At first she was little thought of; but there 
came a time when she astonished both her 
teachers and her companions by a recital 
which she gave in public. The part was the 
narrative of Salema in the “Abufar” of 
Ducis. It describes the agony of a mother 
who gives birth to a child while dying of 
thirst amid the desert sands. Mme. de Bar- 
viera has left a description of this recital, 
which it is worth while to quote: 


While uttering the thrilling tale, the thin face 
seemed to lengthen with horror, the small, deep-set 
black eyes dilated with a fixed stare as though she 
witnessed the harrowing scene; and the deep, gut- 
tural tones, despite a slight Jewish accent, awoke a 
nameless terror in every one who listened, carrying 
him through the imaginary wo with a strange feel- 
ing of reality, not to be shaken off as long as the 
sounds lasted. 


Even yet, however, the time had not come 
for any conspicuous success. The girl was 
still so puny in form, so monkeylike in face, 
and so gratingly unpleasant in her tones, 
that it needed time for her to attain her full 
growth and to smooth away some of the dis- 
cords in her peculiar voice. 

Three years later she appeared at the Gym- 
nase in a regular début; yet even then only 
the experienced few appreciated her great- 
ness. Among these, however, were the well- 
known critic Jules Janin, the poet and nov- 
elist Gauthier, and the actress Mlle. Mars. 
They saw that this lean, raucous, gutter- 
girl had within her gifts which would in- 
crease until she would be first of all actresses 
on the French stage. Janin wrote some lines 
which explain the secret of her greatness: 


All the talent in the world, especially when con- 
tinually applied to the same dramatic works, will 
not satisfy continually the hearer. What pleases in 
a great actor, as in all arts that appeal to the imagi- 
nation, is the unforeseen. When I am utterly igno- 
rant of what is to happen, when I do not know, when 
you yourself do not know what will be your next 
gesture, your next look, what passion will possess 
your heart, what outcry will burst from your terror- 
stricken soul, then, indeed, I am willing to see you 
daily, for each day you will be new to me. To-day 
I may blame, to-morrow praise. Yesterday you were 
all-powerful, to-morrow, perhaps, you may hardly 
win from me a word of admiration. So much the 
better, then, if you draw from me unexpected tears; 
if in my heart you strike an unknown fiber; but tell 
me not of hearing night after night great artists who 
every time present the exact counterpart of what 
they were on the preceding one. 
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It was at the Th<*tre Francais that she 
won her final acceptance as the greatest of 
all tragedians of her time. This was in her 
appearance in Corneille’s famous play of 
“Horace.” She had now, in 1838, blazed 
forth with a power that shook her no less 
than it stirred the emotions and the passions 
of her hearers. The princes of the royal 
blood came in succession to see her. King 
Louis Philippe himself was at last tempted 
by curiosity to be present. Gifts of money 
and jewels were showered on her, and through 
sheer natural genius, rather than through arti- 
fice, she was able to master a great audience 
and bend it to her will. 


THE STRANGE PERSONALITY OF RACHEL 


She had no easy life, this girl of eighteen 
years, for other actresses carped at her, and 
she had had but little training. The sordid 
ways of her old father excited a bitterness 
which was vented on the daughter. She was 
still under age, and therefore was treated 
as a gold-mine by her exacting parents. At 
the most she could play but twice a week. 
Her form was frail and reedlike. She was 
threatened with a complaint of the lungs; yet 
all this served to excite rather than to dimin- 
ish public interest in her. The newspapers 
published daily bulletins of her health, and 
her door was besieged by anxious callers who 
wished to know her condition. As for the 
greed of her parents, every one said she was 
not to blame for that. And so she passed 
from poverty to riches, from squalor to 
something like splendor, and from obscurity 
to fame. 

Much has been written about her that is 
quite incorrect. She has been credited with 
virtues which she never possessed; and, in- 
deed, it may be said with only too much truth 
that she possessed no virtues whatsoever. On 
the stage, while the inspiration lasted, she 
was magnificent. Off the stage she was sly, 
treacherous, capricious, greedy, ungrateful, 
ignorant, and unchaste. With such an an- 
cestry as she had, with such an early child- 
hood as had been hers, what else could one 
expect from her? 

She and her old mother wrangled over 
money like two pickpockets. Some of her best 
friends she treated shamefully. Her avarice 
was without bounds. Some one said that it 
was not really avarice, but only a reaction 
from generosity; but this seems an exceeding- 
ly subtle theory. It is possible to give illus- 
trations of it, however. She did, indeed, 
make many presents with a lavish hand; yet 
having made a present, she could not rest 
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until she got it back. This fact was so well 
known that her associates took it for granted. 
The younger Dumas once received a ring 
from her. Immediately he bowed low, and 
returned it to her finger, saying: 

“Permit me, mademoiselle, to present it to 
you in my turn, so as to save you the em- 
barrassment of asking for it.” 

Mr. Vandam relates, among other anec- 
dotes about her, that one evening she dined 
at the house of Comte Duchatel. The table 
was loaded with the most magnificent flow- 
ers; but Rachel’s keen eyes presently spied 
out the great silver centerpiece. Immediate- 
ly she began to admire the latter; and the 
count, fascinated by her manners, said that 
he would be glad to present it to her. She 
accepted at once, but was rather fearful lest 
he should change his mind. She had come 
to dinner in a cab, and mentioned the fact. 
The count offered to send her home in his 
carriage. 

“Yes, that will do admirably,” said she. 
“There will be no danger of my being 
robbed of your present, which I had better 
take with me.” 

“With pleasure, mademoiselle,” replied 
the count. “But you will send me back my 
carriage, won’t you?” 

Rachel had a curious way of asking every 
one she met for presents and knickknacks, 
whether they were valuable or not. She 
knew how to make them valuable. 

Once, in a studio,- she noticed a guitar 
hanging on the wall. She begged for it very 
earnestly. As it was an old and almost worth- 
less instrument, it was given her. A little 


- later it was reported that the dilapidated 


guitar had been purchased by a well-known 
gentleman for a thousand francs. The ex- 
planation soon followed. Rachel had de- 
clared that it was the very guitar with which 
she used to earn her living as a child in the 
streets of Paris. As a memento its value 
sprang from twenty francs to a thousand. 


RACHEL’S FINANCES 


It has always been a mystery what Rachel 
did with the great sums of money which 
she made in various ways. She never was 
well dressed; and as for her costumes on 
the stage, they were furnished by the theater. 
When her effects were sold at public auction, 
after her death, her furniture was worse than 
commonplace, and her pictures and orna- 
ments were worthless, except such as had 
been given her. She must have made mil- 


lions of francs, and yet she had very little to 
leave behind her. 
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Some say that her brother Raphael, who 


acted as her personal manager, was a spend- 
thrift; but if so, there are many reasons for 
thinking that it was not his sister’s money 
that he spent. Others say that Rachel gam- 
bled in stocks, but there is no evidence of it. 
The only thing that is certain is the fact that 
she was almost always in want of money. 


command to appear before these monarchs 
and their guests. For some reason or other 
Rachel absolutely refused. She would listen 
to no arguments. She would go on to St. 
Petersburg without delay. 

“But,” it was said to her, “if you refuse 
to appear before the Czar at Potsdam, all the 
theaters in St. Petersburg will be closed 









































RACHEL FELIX, THE FAMOUS FRENCH TRAGIC ACTRESS 


From the portrait by H. Lehmann 


Her mother, in all probability, managed to 
get hold of most of her earnings. 

Much may have been lost through her ca- 
prices. One instance may be cited. She had 
received an offer of three hundred thousand 
francs to act at St. Petersburg, and was on 
her way there when she passed through Pots- 
dam, near Berlin. The King of Prussia was 
entertaining the Russian Czar. An invita- 
tion was sent her in the shape of a royal 
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against you, because you will have insulted 
the emperor. In this way you will be out 
the expenses of your journey and also the 
three hundred thousand francs.” 

Rachel remained stubborn as before; but 
in about half an hour she suddenly declared 
that she would recite before the two mon- 
archs, which she subsequently did, to the 
satisfaction of everybody. Some one said to 
her, not long after: 
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“T knew that you would do it. You weren’t 
going to give up the three hundred thousand 
francs and all your traveling expenses.”’ 

“You are quite wrong,” returned Rachel, 
“though of course you will not believe me. 
I did not care at all about the money, and 
vas going back to France. It was something 
that I heard which made me change my mind. 
Do you want to know what it was? Well, 
after all the arguments were over, some one 
informed me that the Czar Nicholas was the 
handsomest man in Europe; and so I made 
up my mind that I would stay in Potsdam 
long enough to see him.” 

This brings us to one phase of Rachel’s 
nature which is rather sinister. She was ab- 
solutely hard. She seemed to have no emo- 
tions, except those which she exhibited on the 
stage, or the impish perversity which irri- 
tated so many of those about her. She was 
in reality a product of the gutter, able to as- 
sume a demure and modest air, but within 
coarse, vulgar, and careless of decency. Yet 
the words of Jules Janin, which have been 
quoted above, explain how she could be per- 
sonally very fascinating. 


RACHEL AND THE COMTE WALEWSKI 


In all Rachel’s career one can detect just 
a single strand of real romance. It is one 
that makes us sorry for her, because it tells 
us that her love was given where it never 
could be openly requited. 

During the reign of Louis Philippe, the 
Comte Alexandre Walewski held many posts 
in the government. He was a son of the great 
Napoleon. His mother was that Polish 
countess who had accepted Napoleon’s love 
because she hoped that he might set Poland 
free at her desire. But Napoleon was never 
swerved from his well-calculated plans by the 
wish of any woman; and after a time the 
Countess Walewska came to love him for 
himself. It was she to whom he confided se- 
crets which he would not reveal to his own 
brothers. It was she who followed him to 
Elba in disguise. It was her son who was 
Napoleon’s son, and who afterward, under 
the Second Empire, was made minister of fine 
arts, minister of foreign affairs, and, finally, 
an imperial duke. Unlike the third Napo- 
leon’s natural half-brother, the Duc de 
Morny, Walewski was a gentleman of honor 
and fine feeling. He never used his relation- 


ship to secure advantages for himself. He 
tried to live in a manner worthy of the great 
warrior who was his father. 

As minister of fine arts he had much to 
do with the subsidized theaters; and in time 


He was the son of 
one of the greatest men who ever lived. Sh: 
was the child of roving pedlers whose earl, 
training had been in the slums of cities and 
amid the smoke of barrooms and cafés. With 
all her genius, she was tainted in a thousand 
ways, while he was a man of breeding and 


he came to know Rachel. 


right principle. She was a wandering ac 
tress; he was a great ininister of state. What 
could there be between these two? 

George Sand gave the explanation in an 
epigram which, like most epigrams, is only 
partly true. She said: 

“The count’s company must prove very 
restful to Rachel.” 

What she meant was, of course, that 
Walewski’s breeding, his dignity and up- 
rightness, might be regarded only as a tem- 
porary repose for the impish, harsh-voiced, 
infinitely clever actress. Of course it was all 
this, but we should not take it in a mocking 
sense. Rachel looked up out of her depths, 
and gave her heart to this high-minded _ no- 
bleman. He looked down, and lifted her, as 
it were, so that she could forget for the time 
all the baseness and the brutality that she 
had known, that she might put aside her 
forced vivacity and the self that was not in 
reality her own. 

It is pitiful to think of these two, separated 
by a great abyss which could not be passec 
except at times and hours when each was free. 
But theirs was, none the less, a meeting of 
two souls, strangely different in many ways, 
and yet appealing to each other with a sin- 
cerity and truth which neither could show 
elsewhere. é 

The end of poor Rachel was one of dis- 
appointment. Tempted by the fact that Jen- 
ny Lind had made nearly two million francs 
by her visit to the United States, Rachel fol- 
lowed her, but with slight success, as was to 
be expected. Music is enjoyed by human 
beings everywhere, while the French classical 
plays, even though acted by a genius like 
Rachel, could be rightly understood only by 
a French-speaking people. Thus it came 
about that her visit to America was only mod- 
erately successful. 

She returned to France, where the rising 
fame of Adelaide Ristori was very bitter to 
Rachel, who had passed the zenith of her 
power. She went to Egypt, but received no 
benefit, and in 1858 she died near Cannes. 
The man who loved her, and whom she had 
loved in turn, heard of her death with great 
emotion. He himself lived ten years longer, 
and died a little while before the Second Em- 
pire crashed to pieces. 
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ARVEY came into my room with a 
remark about the weather; sat by 
the fire, put his feet on the fender, 

and warmed his hands. The beginning of 
great things is so trivial. 

I happened to be reading the Evening 
Standard, and I went on with an article in 
which I was interested. When I turned the 
page, he spoke. 

“Put your newspaper away,” he said. “I 
will show you how to make news instead of 
reading it.” 

I laid the paper down. 

“Tf you think I am going to invest money 
in any of your inventions, you’re mistaken,” 


I warned him. He laughed. “Unless I 
see my way, of course,” I added. 

Harvey was a genius in some ways, and I 
had always fancied that he would hit upon 
something worth taking up some day. ‘That 
was why I kept up our acquaintance. He 
was not in my set. 

“You're going to see your way.” He 
leaned forward and wagged his forefinger at 
me. “ You're going to see your way so clearly 
that you'll risk your money, and your life, 
and your soul—if vou have one.” 


THE VASE THAT HAD BEEN {N MY HANDS WAS GONE! 
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“Never mind about my soul,” I told him. 
“What am I going to risk the other things 
for?” 

“For whatever you like to take from the 
world,” he answered. “ You can have West- 
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il 


minster Abbey for a smoking-room, if you 
choose!” 

This time it was I who laughed. 

“You won’t laugh when I’ve shown you,” 
he said quietly. There was something that 
gripped me in his quiet. ‘We shall sit in 
my laboratory and say to the world, ‘ Pay or 
die!’ ‘ Obey or die!’ The world will pay 
and obey.” 

“Where do J come in?” I asked. 
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I thought that he had gone off his head 
from experimenting and studying sixteen 
hours a day, and that I had better humor him 
for a time. 

“T require an assistant.” 


é Yn 
bye? 


‘THEY ARE ORDERING UP THE 
WHOLE ARMY; TO SEIZE 
EVERY ONE IN LONDON” 


“Why me in particular?” 

“My choice is limited. I 
know so few people with brains. 
You happen to have the quali- 
fications I want. I don’t think 
you have many scruples. You 
are an excellent photographer. 
You possess a good deal of cour- 
age. It’s a hanging risk.” 

“Scientific piracy, eh?” I said, 
still thinking to humor him. 
“What form does it take?” 

I struggled to suppress a laugh. 

“Words are no use,” he told me. ‘“ You 
wouldn’t believe them. If you would, you’d 
be a fool, and no use to me. Come to my 
laboratory and see for yourself. You won't 
laugh then!” 

I looked at him hard while I considered. 
There was a risk, of course, in trusting my- 
self in a madman’s den; but I am not a nerv- 
ous man—well, I wasn’t then. My nerves 
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have gone a bit since. ‘There might be some- 
thing in the invention; and if he was too mad 
to profit by it—well, I wasn’t! 

“All right,” I agreed. “I'll come.” 

We went. 

He had three rooms at the top of our flats. 
One was larger than the other two put to- 
gether, and he used it for a laboratory. We 
went straight there. 

There were all kinds of machines and ap- 
paratus that I don’t understand. They in- 
cluded things like cameras, and a contrivance 
that struck me as a queer double magic-lan- 
tern. He called it the annihilator. 

“What does it annihilate?” I asked. 

“Anything; at least, anything of which I 
have the—the real photograph—I call it the 
psygraph. It’s a photograph of the thing it- 
self—what it is, not just what it looks. Here’s 
one.”” He opened a cupboard and took from 
i pigeonhole a piece of waxy-looking card- 
hoard. It bore an indented impression of a 
vase. “There’s the original,” he said, and 
indicated a common blue-and-white thing on 
a side-table. “Go and look at it. Take it 
in your hands. Hold it for a minute.” 


He placed the psygraph in the slot of a 
brass stand facing the lens of the annihilator, 
and turned a faint bluish light’upon it for 


i moment. The vase that had been in my 
hands was gone. 

“It’s a trick!” I cried. 
fernal trick!” 

“It’s infernal,” he agreed; “but it ‘isn’t a 
trick.” 

He moved a lever of the annihilator. The 
blue light changed to a pinkish yellow; and 
the vase was back in my hands! 

I gave a start and a cry. The vase 
dropped on the floor at my feet, and smashed 
to pieces. There was a chair near me. I 
stumbled to it and sat down. 

“Tt’s not natural!” I cried. 

My voice sounded childish. I shivered 
violently, and Harvey gave me brandy. I 
drank it and rallied my skepticism. 

“It was an illusion,” I declared, trying to 
laugh, “but it’s clever. How did you do it?” 

“It was an illusion in a way,” Harvey 
stated. “The vase was there, all the time; 
but you couldn’t find it by your senses. No- 
body could. You want more proof before 
you risk your money—and other things? 
Give me your watch.” 

I detached it and handed it to him. He 
took a psygraph of it with one of the things 
like cameras—recams, he termed them. Then 
he handed it back to me and put the picture 
in the slot. 


“Tt’s a—an in- 
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“Look at the time,” he said. “Take it 
exactly.” 

“Twenty-seven minutes to ten,” I an- 
nounced. 

“Now put it in your pocket. Well?” 

“Tt’s gone!” I cried, feeling my waistcoat. 

“ And yet it’s there; and the works go on! 
We'll wait a minute or so.” He strolled 
about the room, laughing his curious soft 
laugh. “Now we'll bring it back,” he said 
presently, and turned the pinkish light on 
the psygraph. I felt the watch in my pocket 
again. I took it out and looked at it. 

“Twenty-four to ten,” I stated; and he 
nodded. 

“Tt was going all the time, you see. The 
effect was on you rather than on the watch.” 

“Exactly!” I commented; and he laughed 
again—that curious, evil laugh. 

“T take your point,” he said. “ You want 
to be convinced that I can banish it from 
everybody’s senses before you ‘ see your way.’ 
Very well.” He went to his cupboard and 
fetched out another psygraph; an indented 
picture of a man. “Do you know him?” 
he asked. 

“The Home Secretary,” I said. 
don’t mean—you aren’t going to—” 

He did not answer, but put the waxen card 
in the slot, and turned on the bluish light. 

“Look at the papers to-morrow morning,” 
he said. “Then come to me, and we'll ar- 
range things. We'll own half England by 
this time next week!” 

“But—” 

“Don’t be a fool! You can’t make ome- 
lets without breaking eggs. We'll have to 
get rid of a few people to frighten them.” 

“You can always bring them back?” I 
inquired feebly. 

“T can,” he said; “at least, I think I can. 
I haven’t tried, because—the watch went on, 
you saw. So will the man. I knew what 
the watch would do while it was out of sight. 
I don’t know what the man may do. There 
may be a sort of attraction between him and 
his psygraph. He may be able to come here 
and watch us. We must have our power 
firmly established before we risk bringing 
any one back, with knowledge to balk us. 
You must make up your mind to that, Brown- 
low.” 

“It’s murder,” I protested. “Well, not 
exactly. They—go on. We’d bring them 
back some time. It’s only a—a temporary 
inconvenience.” 

“That’s the way to look at it,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘“ Anyhow, it’s the only way to 
our end. That’s the empire of the world, 


“Vou 


’ 
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Brownlow! Look in the papers to-morrow 
morning, and then come to me. You'd better 
go to your rooms now and get to bed.” 
“Ves,” I assented. “Yes!” 
I felt sick, and my legs trembled under me 
as I walked down-stairs. 


II 


Every one knows that it was on the eve- 
ning of Thursday, October 26, 1912, at a 
quarter to ten, that the British Home Secre- 
tary vanished in the middle of a speech on 
the Female Enfranchisement Bill. He was 
combating the argument that women should 
not vote because they cannot fight. 

“Brute force has become a_ negligible 
thing,” he said. “We wage war with the 
powers of nature, not with our own; the great 
unseen forces that compass us round, and—” 

And then he went, like a light that is put 
out. It was a curious thing that his hand- 
kerchief, which lay on his seat, went, too; 
but his hat remained. 

The panic which ensued was such as had 
never been known in recorded history. One 
member, more courageous than the others, got 
up to propose an adjournment; but the rest 
struggled and fought to get out of the house. 
Several were killed in the crush, and two peo- 


ple in the gallery were said to have died of 
fright. 
I met a stranger in the street, when I took 


a walk early the next morning. He stopped 
me and talked as if we were old friends. 
People were like that at first. Afterward 
everybody suspected everybody, and held 
aloof from all but intimate friends. This 
man said that the annihilation of the Home 
Secretary was an outrage, and probably due 
to the antisuffrageties, who were leagued with 
scientific people. Discoveries, he declared, 
had gone far enough; if he had his way, he’d 
burn all scientific books, and the scientists 
with them. 

I laughed when I told Harvey; but he 
looked grave. 

“That is one of the dangers that we have 
to guard against,” he said. “If we don’t 
frighten them pretty badly, they’ll do some- 
thing of the kind; and they might drop on 
us! We must goon at once. I say ‘we.’ I 
suppose you see your way now?” 

“Ves,” I said. I had almost made up my 
mind to say “no”; but I was afraid of Har- 
vey. Besides, it was a big thing. 

Under his orders I spent the morning and 
afternoon getting psygraphs of people and 
places that we might find it necessary to 
“annihilate.” I always contemplated bring- 
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ing them back again. I wouldn’t have done 
it, but for that. 

In the evening we typed the famous letter 
to the Times; the “ annihilator letter,” which 
announced that a new power had taken pos- 
session of the world, and intended to govern 
it, and that those who did not promptly obey 
its decrees, or who encouraged resistance to 
them, would be removed, as the Home Secre- 
tary had been. 

Parliament sat as usual, and both houses 
put aside all business to discuss the method of 
fighting this “new power.” It was decided to 
reenforce the London police by soldiers, and 
to pay a house-to-house visit, and make every- 
body account for himself or herself; and a 
royal commission was appointed to investi- 
gate the matter. 

We had expected sometl.ing of the sort, 
and Harvey had planned to interrupt the de- 
bate before any course of action was approved. 
But it had not occurred to us that Parliament 
would forego its staid customs to the extent of 
leaving out the answers to questions, or that 
the proposals of the government would be 
agreed to practically without discussion. So 
a warfare against us was organized before 
five members of the cabinet—three members 
of Parliament and two peers—vanished from 
among their fellows. 

This led to a stampede of the houses; but 
the remainder of the cabinet reenforced them- 
selves by coopting half a dozen prominent 
members of the opposition, and met at once at 
the Foreign Office. Troops were ordered up 
by rail, and proclamations were posted that 
the domiciliary visits would begin the next 
day, and that all persons using scientific 
laboratories would be placed under temporary 
arrest, unless and until specially licensed by 
government. 

It was necessary to obtain the earliest in- 
formation about the action taken against us. 
I mingled with the crowd in Downing Street. 
At about eight o’clock I saw the members of 
the reconstructed cabinet proceed on foot to- 
ward the Houses of Parliament. The crowd 
cheered them, and I cheered with the crowd 
and followed. There were more cheers from 
other crowds in the distance; and the people 
round me said that they were cheering some 
brave members of Parliament and peers who 
were going to a special meeting of both houses 
that had been hastily convened to take fur- 
ther measures to apprehend “them science 
chaps what’s doing it.” 

I tried to turn back to warn Harvey, but I 
was jammed in by the crowd for a time, in 
the space in front of Westminster Abbey, 
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where a meeting was taking -place. ‘The 
speaker at the moment was a woman—Lady 
Constance Harford, I was told; the fiancée of 
the vanished Home Secretary; a tall, slim, 
pale-faced, high-bred slip of a woman, 
dressed in black, with a wonderfully sweet, 
clear voice. 
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the people whom you know, and omit none. 
‘Think if there is one whose occupation is sus- 
picious; one who studies and experiments; 
one who has a laboratory; one who has what 
looks like a laboratory, seen through a chink 
in the door. One who—” 

The pressure of the crowd had been bear- 


‘“THAT WAS A NARROW SQUEAK, OLD MAN!” 


“or 


There was never a time of trouble,” she 
said, “but woman suffered most. We want 
to suffer with our men! We want to save our 
men who are left; to avenge our men who 
are gone. I vow’—she turned my way; 
and I thought that her face was that of a 
tortured saint—“I vow before God that I 
desire that more than anything on earth. I 
am not speaking to you only. There are 
those here who will report my words and 
spread them through this land. What can 
you do for your men, women of England? 
I'll tell you. You can review in your minds 


ing me away; and after this I could not catch 


her words. I backed slowly out of the crowd, 
and when I was clear I took a taxicab and 
went straight to Harvey. 

“T am afraid of that woman,” I said. 
“She'll rouse the crowd to search; and when 
they find your apparatus—” 

“Ton’t lose your head,” he said; “ we're 
a mile off and more; and a crowd of a few 
thousand can’t search London in a night. 
You must get a psygraph of her to-morrow, 
and we'll put Lady Constance Harford to— 
to ‘ temporary inconvenience.’” He laughed 
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WE HURRIED OFF TO PORTSMOUTH, WHERE A 
GREAT FLEET HAD GATHERED, AND 
TOOK THE WHOLE HARBOR 
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as usual. “ Meanwhile, I’m nearly out of 
—never mind what. It produces the blue 
light. I'll make enough in ten minutes or so. 
Take a cab back, and have a look at the 


‘Houses of Parliament. You'll see some- 


thing!” 

“You mean—you have a psygraph of 
them?” 

“Yes.” He laughed again. There was 
something devilish, I think, in his laugh. It 
always seemed to freeze my blood. ‘When 
the clock strikes ten,” he added. 

I took a taxi back to Westminster Bridge, 
and edged into the crowd round the place 
where Lady Constance had been speakitg. 
A man was speaking now. He was pressing 
the same point; that every one must make 
himself or herself into a detective to denounce 
suspects. 

“Take nobody for granted,” he begged: 
“not your father, or your mother, or your 
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brother, or your sister, or your own familiar 
friend. The letter to the Times was posted 
in London. The arch criminal has a type- 
writer; and he has scientific apparatus.” 
Ten began striking. “He—or she—is a 
person of scientific attainments; a person 
without religion; a—my—” 

I suppose he said “My God!” But his 
words were drowned in an awful, unspeakable 
cry. The lighted clock, the huge tower, the 
noble buildings were gone, as quietly and 
quickly as a picture from a screen; and 
where they had stood one saw clear sky. It 
was a fine night; and the stars twinkled 
there. I remember wondering vaguely wheth- 
er man was the greater, or the stars. 

After the cry the crowd swirled like a live, 
mad tide. I was whirled round and round, 
elbowed and struck. A heap of people who 
fell—most of them were killed—grew so 
large that, under the lee of it, I could take 
shelter from the human waves. The speakers 
were just on the other side of the heap, and, 
as the crowd tried to avoid it, they, too, were 
saved from the very worst of the crush; but 
when the man who had spoken mounted his 
stool and shouted to the people to keep cool 
and go slowly, he was rushed over and another 
heap formed gradually over him, as hap- 
pened whenever any one fell. 

Lady Constance mounted on something 
and begged the crowd not to rush, and then 
everybody would be safe. Her voice was no 
longer music, but a rough scream, and her 
hat had gone and her hair hung loose. She 
was knocked over, too; but the tail of the 
crowd had come. I fought through it, using 
my fists, and tumbled a little heap aside and 
pulled her out. I helped her to her feet, and 
supported her while she got breath. That 
was the second misfortune to our plans. If I 
had let her be smothered—it really did not 
occur to me—Harvey and I would be masters 
of the world to-day. 


III 


SHE was only bruised and shaken, she 
declared. 

“T am glad to find one brave man,” she 
told me. “We few who are brave have need 
of one another, Mr. ——” 

She looked at me. 
“Randall,” I said. 
that came into my head. 

“Mr. Randall, let us see if we can save 
any one.” 

We rescued a good many from the heaps. 
As they recovered they went on with the res- 
cue; and I went with Lady Constance to- 
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It was the first name 
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ward the ruins of the Houses of Parliament. 
I say “ruins,” but there was no débris. The 
superstructure had disappeared. The foun- 
dations were unharmed, not being included in 
the psygraph. 

‘The assembly itself had not been anni- 
hilated, but some were killed and many were 
injured by falling to the ground, or into the 
cellars, when the masonry disappeared. And, 
yet, according to Harvey, it was still “ going 
on.” Everything that ever was or will be 
goes on, I suppose; only we do not know. 

I worked with those who were uninjured 
in recovering the rest. Lady Constance 
seemed to direct it all. She went down into 
the cellars herself and carried injured men 
upon her slender shoulders. Her jacket was 
torn and she was disheveled. She did not 
look the high-bred lady now, but very much 
a woman. She had a color, and she was very 
beautiful. 

“Come and see me to-morrow,” she said, 
when our work was done, “if we are both 
left. There will be work to do. If one of 
us is gone—God bless you! Come and 
help!” 

“Yes,” I said. “I—I am a reporter. 
You want to rouse the people. Well, popu- 
lar enthusiasm centers round a personality; 
especially a woman. I shall describe what 
you have done to-night, and—let me come in 
the morning, and take a photograph of you 
to go with the article.” 

I meant a psygraph! 

“Very well.” She sighed. “If I seem to 
have a power to move people,” she said, “it is 
because I try to do what he would have done. 
Say that in your report. A good man lives 
when he is dead. Good night, Mr.—my 
friend.” 

She gave me her hand; and a kind little 
smile. I pressed her hand in both mine. 
That was the third mistake in our plans; 
the one that was irreparable. 

I told Harvey what had happened; what 
he would want to know of it. He said that 
I had done well. He did not agree that I 
had made a mistake in rescuing Lady Con- 
stance. 

“The effect of removing her will be much 
greater,” he said; “but it had better be done 
quickly. You must get the psygraph early 
in the morning. She is dangerous.” 

I went to her house in Park Lane at ten 
o’clock. I found the newly chosen prime 
minister—the old one had vanished—and 
several members of the cabinet there. She 
introduced me, and they shook hands. 

“T believe you are right in your proposal, 
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Mr. Randall,” the prime minister said. “This 
‘is the time for a popular dictator; and Lady 
Constance is likely to outstay me. The an- 
nihilator, as he calls himself, does not appear 
to attack women. Photograph her by ail 
means.” 

“With your permission,” I said, “I will 
photograph you all; and if you will give me 
any message to circulate with the photo- 
graphs it shall go out.” 

He gave me a long message to the people; 
but L&dy Constance smiled it aside. 

“Say this,” she told me. “Do your best 
and bravest. God will do the rest!” 

Then I “ graphed ” her; “graphed” them 
all. I would come back, I promised, to take 
my part in the work, when the photographs 
were distributed to the papers. 


IV 


I rounpD Harvey in the laboratory work- 
ing in a passion, turning the blue light of de- 
struction on to one psygraph after another. 

Some newspapers lay:round him on the 
floor. 

“They are ordering up the whole army,” 
he said, “to seize every one in London who 
can’t account for himself, and to search 
everywhere and into everything. The United 
Statés is proposing to send over assistance. 
I’ve psygraphs of three of the Cunarders. 
They'll go! The president of the French 
Republic is holding a council to consider 
sending help.” He put a regraph in the slot. 
“There goes the president!” he snapped; 
and the blue light shone out. “Have you 
got her?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I'll develop them now. 
I’ve some others, too.” 

I told him their names, and he nodded. 

I went to the little sink in the corner, and 
developed my plates. The process was a 
rapid one, taking only a few seconds. 

The picture of Lady Constance was very 
clear. I watched it come out as the acid ate 
into the waxen card. The psygraphs, as I 
have said, were indented. ‘The lines seemed 
to eat into my heart, as the acid ate into the 
wax. 

“Look here, Harvey,” I said abruptly 
“You told me I could take what I liked from 
the world. I’m not going to back out, or 
spoil the business by mawkish sentiment, but 
—give me your word that you will bring her 
back some day? I dare say I’m a fool.” 


He turned round to me, and regarded me 
curiously, and not unkindly. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” he said. 
a man wants is—what he wants. 


“What 
Yes, I 
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will bring her back. I want you entirely 
with me, Brownlow, and I am not afraid that 
you will be mawkish. Give me your word 
not to restore her till it’s safe, and I show 
you how to do it.” 

I gave him my word, and he showed me 
how to produce the yellowish-pink light that 
brought things back to our senses—the things 
that “went on” all the time. He illustrated 
the process with a chair that stood in the 
laboratory, and a barometer that hung on the 
wall. 

I gave him the psygraph of Lady Con- 
stance. He put it in the slot, and turned on 
the blue light. It looked as if she was cry- 
ing. Then I suppose I fainted. 

When I came to, Harvey hurried me out 
to take more psygraphs; and he locked up his 
rooms and went out for the same purpose. It 
was necessary to do enough to disorganize the 
whole administration, he explained, and to 
stop the domiciliary visits, or we should be 
undone. 

I had been out for an hour, when news- 
paper boys came by, on bicycles, carrying 
bundles of papers and shouting: 

“Special edition! Annihilation of War 
Office and Admiralty. Disappearance of 
French President and Lady Constance Har- 
ford. ‘Two thousand scientists arrested!” 

Others called out: “German Emperor 
offers an army!” Some sandwich men were 
distributing handbills advertising the de- 
parture of numerous vessels to France, and 
of special trains to the provinces. The re- 
turn halves were to be available “on the 
restoration of lawful government, or within 
fourteen days thereafter.” 

I returned to our flat at one o’clock, as 
agreed; on the way I met parties of police ta- 
king away persons suspected of science. I 
recognized Professor Runton, the electrical 
expert, and the chemist at the corner of our 
street, among them. When I reached the 
street itself, I found that it was lined with 
soldiers, and that parties were visiting the 
houses. An officer stopped me, and examined 
my camera. He called a sergeant of engineers. 

“There’s something queer about this ap- 
paratus,” he said. “You're in the photo- 
graphic section, aren’t you, Johnson? Look 
at it.” 

The sergeant saluted, and inspected the 
camera; and then the plates that I had taken. 

“It’s not photography, sir,” he said; “and 
I see a ‘ positive’ of Lady Constance Har- 
ford.” I was carrying it about with me for 
security. “It’s cut into a sort of waxy card; 
and the papers say that she has disappeared!” 
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“Take him to the commission at once,” the 
officer said. “Don’t waste a second;” and 
they hurried me off. 

I looked up at the window of the laboratory 
—our flat was only a few doors away—and 
saw Harvey covering us with his camera. It 
flashed upon me that he would “graph” us, 
and then wipe out the party—myself and all! 
The plate of Lady Constance would go; and 
then he could never restore her, and she 
would “go on,” wandering as a disembodied 
spirit, till the term of her life was over. 

I think I went mad for the moment. I 
struggled to get free; shouted that I knew the 
annihilator, and would tell them everything; 
implored them to hasten and seize Harvey be- 
fore he could destroy us all. 

“And Lady Canstance!” I cried. “And 
Lady Constance! He can’t bring her back 
without that! ” I tried to snatch the psygraph 
from the sergeant’s hand; but half a dozen 
men seized me and carried me by my legs 
and arms and waist. 

“TI believe we’ve got one of them!” the 
sergeant said. 

And then the sergeant and the men were 
gone from the world, and I dropped upon the 
pavement with a thud. It was in St. James’s 
Square, just outside Cleveland House. My 
“camera” lay on the pavement beside me, 
and the case of finished plates. The regraph 
of Lady Constance that had been in the ser- 
geant’s hand was gone. I gathered up the 
things, and set off for our flats—they were in 
Jermyn Street—at a run. 

I found people running out of it, and they 
shouted to me not to go there. All the 
searchers who went that way, they shrieked, 
had been annihilated. I went straight on, 
and into the laboratory, and dropped into 
the armchair. For the moment my strength 
had completely gone. 

Harvey looked at me with a friendly smile, 
and went to the sideboard and got out the 
brandy. 

“That was a narrow squeak, old man!” 
he said, almost with affection. “I hap- 
pened to see you, and got a psygraph. Of 
course I cut you out, and the camera and 
plates, before I annihilated.” He poured 
out the brandy with a soft gurgle. “A very 
narrow squeak! I think we’re safe for a 
while now. I’ve been graphing searchers 
all the morning, and I’ve wiped out thou- 
sands. They won’t come this way for a 
bit. Come, pull yourself together and drink 
it. You'll be all right in a minute.” 

I drank the brandy, and dropped back in 
the chair. 


“You have wiped out the psygraph of Lady 
Constance,” I said. “We can’t bring her 
back.” 

It was only possible to take one psygraph 
from each “photograph,” so I had no dupli- 
cate. 

He puffed out his cheeks and blew. He 
had that way when he thought. 

“T can bring the psygraph back,” he said 
slowly; “but I don’t know where it would 
reappear. The—the ghost, we'll say—of the 
man who had it may wander. I suppose he 
could carry it about with him. I dont 
know. He might drop it at the moment. I 
really don’t know. I'll cut it out of the 
psygraph of the group and restore it separate- 
ly. Go round to the place where he disap- 
peared, and see if it returns there.” 

I left him cutting at the psygraph with a 
marvelously fine fret-saw, and went back to 
the square. I stood staring at the pavement 
where the sergeant had disappeared. The 
psygraph was not there—and then it was! 

There was a piece of skin—the tiniest scrap 
of nail and flesh—adhering to it. The fret- 
saw had not been quite exact. The psygraph 
was cracked slightly. Harvey said that this 
would not hurt Lady Constance, and did not 
matter. 

“And now,” he said, “put it away for a 
little while. Some day you shall bring her 
back; when you can offer her the queenship 
of half the world!” 

“You are merciful to my weakness, Har- 
vey,” I said; and he laughed as usual; but 
there was a touch of softness in the laugh. 

“ A man wants—what he wants,” he said. 
“We've wasted half an hour—and that may 
lose the empire of the earth—over a woman! 
Well, you'll find it harder to rule her, per- 
haps! Now, Brownlow, we can’t waste any 
more time. The next day or two will settle 
the business, one way or the other. Let’s 
have a council of war.” 


Vv 


WE sat down and we lit our pipes and dis- 
cussed this struggle of two men against the 
earth, as if we talked over a matter of daily 
business. 

“Tt comes to a question of bluff,” Harvey 
pronounced. “ The destruction of the search- 
ers round this quarter, and here only, has 
given them a pretty clear idea where we hang 
out. If they knew how the business was 
worked, they would rush in on us faster than 
we could graph them and blot them out. It 
would be a matter of ten minutes! But they 
don’t know. ‘They think that we can de- 
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stroy every one and everything, at any rate, 
in London, at any moment. So they won’t 
come, unless a great leader arises. Even then 
it will take him some time to get the command 
and to rally them. Look out of the window. 
The street is full of people with traveling- 
bags. London is running away.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “We shali have time; 
but how are we going to use it? They will 
rally—say at Aldershot. In a day or two 
they will form up an army.” 

“Exactly. We will find the rallying-place, 
and go there and graph them; and when the 
army begins to march, it will vanish. There 
will be no more armies after that! Then 
we shall dictate terms. When these are ac- 
cepted, we will travel about getting psygraphs 
of fleets, of arsenals, of national assemblies, 
of notable buildings. In a year or two, when 
we have collected enough, we shall be pre- 
pared to deal with the inevitable insurrection. 
There will be one, and one only, I think. 
Then you and I will be emperors of the world! 
We shall find a few trusty ministers to take 
psygraphs for us, I expect; but one of us will 
have to watch beside the annihilator for a 
few years; perhaps till we have sons .o trust. 
It’s a hard task to rule the world; but it’s 
worth it.” 

“Tt’s worth it!” 
feel my eyes gleam. 

We went out that afternoon taking psy- 
graphs of the bridges, and of groups of build- 
ings and streets. Small pictures were suffi- 
cient, Harvey said, and we took great blocks 
of places and great crowds of people. We 
learned that an army was concentrating at 
Aldershot, as I had guessed. We went there 
at night, and in the early morning we 
“sraphed” the troops as they mustered in 
brigades, and were reviewed. They were 
going up to London the next day to “rush 
the annihilator,” gossip said. They intend- 
ed to draw a ring round the locality where 
the government rightly believed that he 
operated, and to make short work of every one 
whom they found in that area. 

At Aldershot’ they had «no suspicion of 
photographers, and we were rather welcome, 
as recording an historical gathering. We 
hurried off from there to Portsmouth, where 
a great fleet had gathered, and took the whole 
harbor; some fifty British war-ships, and 
about as many of other nations—principally 
French and German—which had come to 
render assistance against the annihilator— 
two men with some apparatus! The “ photo- 


I cried. I seemed to 





graphs” were very small; but it was not a 
question of size, Harvey said. 
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We arrived back at our flat late in the eve- 
ning, passing through deserted streets all the 
way from Battersea. The trains did not cross 
the river from fear of the annihilator. 

We posted a communication to the papers, 
saying that the annihilator was aware of the 
preparations against him, and that, if these 
were not abandoned, he would destroy the 
army, and also the fleet, British or other- 
wise, now at Portsmouth, as a further warn- 
ing. After that every one in the country 
would be destroyed unless the government 
made a complete surrender to his will within 
four-and-twenty hours. A white flag was 
to be hung from Nelson’s Column in token of 
surrender, and an envoy was to be sent to 
Piccadilly Circus to treat. 

We supped and had a walk through the 
deserted streets. Then we went to bed. In 
the morning we rose early and went out to 
take more psygraphs. We saw _ signalers 
across the bridges, and heard bugles. Some 
artillery was stationed on the far side of 
Westminster Bridge. 

“They’re going to shell us!” Harvey pre- 
dicted. “We must get back and strike our 
final blow. . They won’t fight again, you'll 
find!” 

We ran all the way; but as we passed the 
place where the War Office had been, a shell 
fell in the neighborhood of Charing Cross 
Station. From the sound of falling masonry 
it must have worked great destruction. The 
Haymarket Theater was badly damaged by 
another shell as we passed; and another 
ruined a house close to ours. 

We ran up-stairs, and set to work with the 
annihilator. In a few minutes the firing 
ceased. It never started again. 

Harvey stood at the machine turning on 
the blue light. I put the psygraphs in the 
slot, one by one. We did not say a word 
till we had finished with every psygraph of 
the field army and the fleet. He shivered 
with excitement, and swayed on his feet when 
we had done. 

“Emperor of the world!” I saluted him, 
and bent my knee. 

“Emperor of the world!” he gasped, 
pressed his hand to his side, fell in a writhing 
heap upon the floor—and died! 

VI 

I THINK that the shock of poor Harvey’s 
death disturbed my mental balance for a 
time. I took his body to another room, and 
covered it. Then I went back to the anni- 


hilator, and strolled up and down the long 
room aimlessly for about an hour. I told 
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myself over and over that now I was the sole 
ruler of the-world; that I could impose my 
own terms; that the nations of the world 
would accept them without a struggle. 

They would have done so. It only 
wanted a few hours’ courage. I lost the 
whole earth for lack of that. J was afraid 
to be alone. 

I fancied that the ghosts of those who had 
vanished were all round me—the f2ople who 
were banished from sight of earth, and who 
still “went on.” They seemed to cry to me 
to bring them back. Why, I asked myself, 
should I not bring them back, and still make 
my own terms? 

I wrote a proclamation, typed a number 
of copies, and put them out in prominent 
places, stuck on chairs in the middle of 
Whitehall, in Trafalgar Square, on the great 
bridges, and elsewhere. 

I had shown my power, I said, and I gave 
the world one chance of submission. I would 
bring every one and everything back. If 
they did not yield to my wishes, they and 


. more should vanish again; and this time they 


would vanish never to return. My wishes 
were three: ten millions of money; a com- 
plete amnesty; and Lady Constance Harford 
for my wife. They were to send her to me 
alone, and with the bond of the British gov- 
ernment for amnesty and payment. Failing 
compliance within six hours, or in the event of 
molestation previously, England would van- 
ish, I threatened. I signed this “The An- 
nihilator.” 

Then I went back to my room, put the 
psygraphs in their place, one by one, and 


turned on the yellow-pink rays of restora- 


tion—first on Lady Constance. I remem- 
bered Harvey’s fear that they might reappear 
beside me, and was prepared to change the 
rays and annihilate any one who did; but 
none came. 

I left the search-parties who had come to 
our neighborhood till the last. I heard their 
shouts in the street, and went to the window 
and looked out. I found them going on with 


their search, as if nothing had happened. The 
officer took my proclamation, and read it out 
to them. There was a silence when he fin- 
ished, and the men looked at one another. 

“Men,” the officer said, “if he’d only de- 
manded money and an amnesty, I couldn’t 
ask you to risk your lives. It’s more than 
risk. But he asks for the bravest lady in 
England. We’re Englishmen. Come on!” 

They came on. 

I rushed to the annihilator, and turned the 
light of destruction on their psygraph. I 
laughed as I did so; but my laugh stopped 
suddenly. Their shouts and running did not 
cease. I heard the front door go down. I 
heard them on the stairs. Harvey had not 
warned me that you could not use the same 
psygraph a second time! 

I turned the light on fuller and fuller. I 
shrieked. It was with rage, not fear. 
Afterward it was fear. The door of the 
laboratory went down— 

“Take him alive!” the officer called. 

They took me alive. 

They tried me the next day, in the House 
of Commons. The new cabinet were my 
judges. Lady Constance was one of them— 
the first woman in England to hold high po- 
litical office. I did not plead, and I made 
no protest till she had to vote for my life or 
death. 

“T have lost the world for love of you,” I 
told her. 

“God has many ways to take care of His 
world,” she said. ‘He chose me as His in- 
strument. May He have mercy on you— 
death!” 

And then I buried my face in my hands. 
The votes of the others were enough. She 
might have spared hers. 

They have built a high gallows that over- 
tops London; and there, to-morrow, I die; 
and perhaps “go on.” Everything goes on, 
I think. And I signed myself “The An- 
nihilator! ” 

The warders will come in if I laugh so 
loudly. 


SLEEP 


SLEEP seals our tired eyes, 
And heals our burning ills; 
How swift the spirit flies 
To her deep-bosomed hills! 


Sleep gives—oh, gift supreme !— 
Silence that sings, “ Forget!” 

Or, happily a dream— 
Remembrance dearer yet! 


Charles Hanson Towne 
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a 
“Remember 


BY ELLIS PARKER 


— all question, the most precious 

thing we had in our house was grand- 
ma. She was perfectly dear in a neat lit- 
tle cap, and she was sweet in a bonnet. She 
had two thin little gray curls, which hung 
down on each side of her pinky-white face, 
and which were so delightful that they made 
you want to love your neighbor as yourself. 
She wore deliciously soft things—old, old 
linen that was like a caress, and smooth, 
smooth white print gowns with tiny roses of 
pink, which had been washed and washed 
until all the newness was out of them and 
they were as kind as a baby’s palm. She 
couldn’t bear satin, or velvet, or ruching, or 
anything that made her think of saws being 
filed. 

She was old, even for a grandma, and they 
are supposed to be rather oldish, generally, 
although some are quite young. She was 
forgetful, but so dear about it. She would 
come to me with one quivering hand out- 
stretched, and her wide, bewildered eyes 
would look into mine, and she would say: 

“ Ah, yes, yes; you are my dear daughter 
Fanny, but who is this lady?” 

And I wouldn’t be her daughter Fanny, 
but her granddaughter May, and the strange 
lady would be her daughter Fanny, my moth- 
er. Then I would explain it, and she would 
believe me. She was always so dear about 
things! 

Sometimes we had to manage things for 
her. Often, five minutes after she had had 
breakfast, she would come to my mother and 
say: 

“Dear, haven’t I forgotten to have my 
breakfast this morning?” 

And when my mother would assure her 
she had not forgotten to have breakfast, she 
would go and sit down in her chair and be 
perfectly satisfied—unless she happened to 
forget once more, and then she would only 
ask again. 

So, when we all loved her so much, we 
were dreadfully shocked to get the telegram. 
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Grandma 
BUTLER 


Father and mother and I had gone up in 
the mountains, but we could not take grand- 
ma, and we had been there only one night 
when the telegram. came. It was from my 
married sister, Jane, and it said: 


Come home at once. Grandma _ inexplicably 


floppy. 


Well, of course, we packed the things we 
had hardly had time to unpack, and we start- 
ed for the railway station; but just as we 
were leaving the hotel the clerk handed us 
another telegram, and when father tore it 
open, it said: 

Grandma has had an attack 
C; 4. Brecs: 


Please come home. 
of floppiness. 


Biggs was our housekeeper. Of course, 
we were more frightened then than ever, 
and we hurried to the station very rapidly; 
but just as we were getting on the train, the 
messenger-boy came tearing down from the 
hotel, and he had another telegram. Father 
gave him some money, and got on the train 
just as it was pulling out. When he opened 
the telegram, it said: 

Grandma flopping dread- 
SUSAN. 


Better come home. 
fully. 


Susan was our maid—a very good one, 
although sometimes forgetful. So we were 
quite disturbed all the way home; and when 
we reached home, we found that nothing had 
been exaggerated, for grandma was indeed 
floppy. 

She was not in bed, as we had feared, but 
she was sitting in her chair, in a manner so 
flimsy that words are inadequate to describe 
it. She was calm and cheerful and content- 
ed, but floppy. She was as beautiful and 
pinky-white and hopeful as she could be, 
but more unstiffened than could have been 
believed possible. 

Just as we arrived, the doctor came. He 
had been there before, earlier, and had con- 
sidered grandma from all points of view, but 
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could discover no disease, except general 
floppiness. He dropped in again to see if he 
could do anything more than he had done, 
for he had done nothing at all. When he 
had again considered her from all points of 
view, and had said there was no danger if 
the floppiness did not increase unexpectedly, 
my sister Jane, who had been most faithful 
during our absence, ran home. Susan, who 
had been most faithful, went about her 
work, and Biggs, our housekeeper, who had 
been most faithful, went about her house- 
keeping. 

Then the doctor questioned us closely 
about grandma’s habits. . He explained that 
she might have forgotten something that we 
were in the habit of remembering for her. 
When mother began going over grandma’s 
daily routine, the doctor stopped her sudden- 
ly when she came to the warm bath every 
morning. He said that that was undoubtedly 
it, for when a person of that age was so 
accustomed to a thing she would miss it 
dreadfully, and the result was apt to be a 
general state of floppiness, or words to that 
effect. 

So mother rang for Susan and Mrs. Biggs, 
and ordered, in no trivial tone, that grand- 
ma should be taken to the bath-room and 
treated to a complete and unslighted warm 
bath. When grandma heard this, she got 
floppily out of her chair, with a sweet smile, 
and went away willingly with Susan and 
Biggs. 

We were all very happy at* that, and the 
doctor was full of smiles and a few anec- 
dotes, when suddenly Susan burst in in 
great fright. 

“Oh, Mrs. Gray,” she said, “ we went and 
done it, and done it good, like you said, and 
grandma is so floppy she can’t stand alone!” 

At this we all rushed up to the bath-room, 
where grandma had emerged from her bath 
and had been dressed, and it was even worse 
than Susan had said. Grandma had reached 
such a state of floppiness that she did not 
know whether she was being dressed after 
her bath, or undressed to take it. So we all 
bore her down to her chair, and she seemed 
disappointed that we did not bathe her, as 
if we were interfering with one of her hab- 
its. She was sweet and compliant about it; 
only, when she was in her chair, she asked 
if she was not to have her warm bath that 
day. 

The doctor considered it a strange case, 
and thought best to prescribe a mild tonic. 
Father immediately took the prescription to 
the drug-store, while I went across to Sister 


Jane’s house to ask her to come over as soon 
as possible. 

While we were gone, mother took occasion 
to speak to Susan with unusual severity. 

“Susan,” she said, “the last words I 
said to you, before leaving the house last 
night, were to remember grandma, for she 
is too forgetful to remember herself. Did I 
not say so?” 

“You did, indeed, ma’am,” said Susan 
with becoming meekness. 

“Did I not tell you that you must be sure 
not to forget grandma’s warm bath in the 


morning?” 
“You did, indeed, ma’am,” said Susan, 
with tears in her eyes. “Nor did I forget 


to bathe her, properly and warmly, as soon 
as she was out of her bed.” 

Which was all very well. 

When father returned with the gentle ton- 
ic, he made haste, with rather more anger 
than usual, to find Biggs. 

“Biggs,” he said, “I have always found 
you trustworthy; yet did I not, just before 
leaving’ last night, remind you how thought- 
less Susan sometimes is, and ask you to re- 
member grandma and see that she had her 
customary warm bath?” 

“You did, sir,” said Biggs, “and as soon 
as possible after grandma was up, I went to 
her and asked if she had had her warm 
bath. She said she had not; so I prepared a 
very warm one, and she went to it with a 
great deal of pleasure, although needing con- 
siderable aid afterward, for this floppy at- 
tack seemed already to be appearing.” 

“T beg your pardon then, Biggs,” said my 
father. 

In the meantime I was hurling reproaches 
at my sister Jane. I said to her: 

“Jane, did I not come over the very last 
thing before I went away and ask you to 
remember grandma, on account of servants 
being so careless? Did I not ask you to see 
that grandma had her accustomed warm 
bath?” 

“Yes,” said Jane, “but I do not deserve 
reproaches, for this morning, as soon as my 
own housework was done, I went over and in- 
quired of grandma if she had had her bath. 
She said she had not, so I took her and 
bathed her well and warmly.” 

“Then, Jane,” I said, “I beg your par- 
don for speaking hastily.” 

After interviewing Susan, mother came to 
the doctor in grandma’s room, and told him 
that Susan had bathed grandma as soon as 
the old lady got out of bed. The doctor 
was extremely shocked, and said that he now 
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understood her extra floppiness after the 
bath we had given her, for two warm baths 
in one day were too much for any one. 

Just then father entered and said that it 
was all a mistake about grandma not being 
bathed, for Biggs had given her a good warm 
bath soon after her getting up. Ere he fin- 
ished, I arrived with sister Jane, and to- 
gether we removed from Jane the reproach 
of not having bathed grandma. 

“Four warm baths!” said the doctor, hav- 
ing kept count on his fingers. 

We now knew only too well why grand- 
ma had become floppy; but there being no 
way to unbathe one who has been bathed 
not wisely but too well, as the poet says, we 
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could do nothing but give grandma the gen- 
tle tonic. So we did, being thankful that she 
had not been entirely washed away, as a 
cake of soap may be. 

The tonic, although mild, seemed excel- 
lent in such cases, and appeared to remove 
immediately a portion of grandma’s floppi- 
ness. We were all greatly pleased, and moth- 
er inquired how she was feeling now. 

“Very well, dear,” said grandma. 

“And there is nothing you want?” asked 
mother. 

“Nothing,” said grandma, in her sweet 
but floppy voice, “except I think you have 
forgotten to give me my warm bath this 
morning.” 


Liked Dogs 


BY FRITZ KROG 


— is not the story of two dogs; but 
if there be any one in this world so 
selfish and perverse that he has never owned 
a dog, and does not like dogs, he will not 
understand Dudley Merlin’s heart and will 
not care to know him better. Let that be as 
it may, it is impossible to conceive of any 
one who would deny the charm of Eldora. 

Eldora—name, face, manner, and all— 
was as fascinating a maid as ever crossed 
Dudley’s or any other man’s vision. She 
had been visiting Dudley’s aunt in the little 
city where Dudley was denominated a “ rising 
young lawyer.” Having previously decided 
in a purely theoretical way that he ought to 
get married, he had fallen in love with El- 
dora—name, face, manner, and all. 

Enter Dudley’s brindled bull, Crimp. On 
the night of the Midsummer Night’s Frolic 
of Frolickers, Crimp, with the perversity of 
his species, opened some very sanguinary 
negotiations with another dog, which had 
undoubtedly insulted Crimp. When both 
dogs were satisfied that canine honor had 
been saved, Crimp presented himself before 
Dudley, who was arrayed for the frolic, with 
various injuries of such a serious nature 
that Dudley could not leave his pet until 
very late—too late to keep his engagement 
with Eldora. 

She refused to accept any explanation, and 
made some acid remarks about a man who 
spent so much time upon nasty brutes that he 
could not be decent to humans. Furthermore, 
she then and there wound up her visit with 





Dudley’s aunt, and returned to her own 
home in a distant town. It seemed as if 
Eldora—name, face, manner, and all—had 
passed forever outside the real things of 
Dudley Merlin’s cosmos. 

With true masculine mulishness, he en- 
larged his affection for Crimp and lavished 
more and more care on him. Nor was this 
wholly a matter of deliberate spitefulness, 
for he was really very fond of Crimp. Wheth- 
er or not he was more fond of Eldora, he 
never made up his mind, because he thought 
it very awkward to compare a very ugly bull- 
dog with a very pretty girl. 

But before the summer had passed he de- 
cided that Crimp was not exactly a sufficient 
companion for life. Dogs live only about 
fourteen years, and with all their virtues 
they cannot talk. Moreover, rumors had 
reached him that one Tom Taylor was hover- 
ing around Eldora’s shrine, and Dudley nev- 
er did like that Taylor oaf. 

So he set out for Eldora’s small town, with 
the firm resolve that he would be very hum- 
ble and. would concede anything within rea- 
son; though he hoped that she would not 
require the shooting or selling of Crimp. 

When the repentant pilgrim stepped off . 
the train in the little town, and looked about 
him, the first thing that struck his eye was 
one-half of a little woolly dog. The other 
half was whining in muffled accents from a 
precarious position under the station plat- 
form. Dudley’s heart was touched. He dis- 
liked the enjoyment which the station loun- 























gers derived from the little animal’s predica- 
ment so much that, all unmindful of his 
white flannel trousers, he dropped to his 
knees, and with no little effort lifted the 
yelping unfortunate out of trouble. 

After the rescue, with sad reflections on 
the inhumanity of some humans, Dudley 
turned his back on this last debtor to his 
soft heart and began the rather long walk to 
Eldora’s home. 

Though he had dismissed the little woolly 
dog, the little woolly dog had not dismissed 
itself. Dudley presently heard the soft pat- 
ter, patter at his heels, and turned in severe 
surprise on his attendant. 

During the mutual scrutiny which fol- 
lowed, Dudley said nothing, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, the little dog said nothing; but 
the following ideas were undoubtedly ex- 
changed: 

THE Doc—“ You see, I am here.” 

DupLEy—“ Yes, I see you are; but I 
wish you would go away.” 

THE Doc—“ But you saved my life, and 
I am very grateful to you. I like you very 
much.” 

DupLtEy—“TI appreciate your gratitude; 
but just now I am engaged in a very delicate 
mission, on the issue of which hangs my fu- 
ture happiness. Your presence will imperil 
the successful discharge of my errand. It 
is very essential that at present my predi- 
lection for dogs should be completely for- 
gotten.” 

The little dog drooped visibly under his 
benefactor’s overwhelming logic and uncom- 
promising gaze, but nevertheless he snuggled 
up to Dudley’s foot. Dudley looked about 
him in despair, and saw a small boy char- 
ging down the street. 

“Come here, kid!” he called. “Is this 
your dog?” 

The small boy looked scornfully down at 
the little dog. 

“Naw! You don’t think I’d own nothin’ 
like that?” 

“He is a very good little fellow,” said 
Dudley. “Do you want him?” 

“Naw!” said the boy shortly. 

“You may have him for nothing,” Dud- 
ley went on hopefully. 

“T don’t want him,” the boy replied. 

“Well,” exclaimed Dudley, “I'll give you 
a dollar to get him away from me.” 

The boy looked suspiciously at Dudley, 
and was not convinced until the dollar was 
held up for inspection. 

“All right!” he finally agreed. 

It is said that small boys are savages, and 
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this small boy proved it to Dudley’s satis- 
faction. He seized the cowering animal by 
the scruff of the neck and flung it as far 
away as he could. The little dog instantly 
returned to Dudley’s legs for protection. 

The boy considered the proposition in 
thoughtful silence. He was perfectly willing 
to try again. His second attempt was in- 
augurated by a stupendous collection of 
rocks, none smaller than a hen’s egg. 

“Here,” Dudley cried, seizing the boy’s 
arm, “you mustn’t hit dogs with rocks.” 

“ Aw, rats!” the boy exclaimed, and turned 
his back on the situation. 

Left to his own resources, Dudley began 
a series of futile attempts to drive his per- 
sistent companion away. He walked rapidly 
down the street, turned suddenly, and yelled, 
“Scat!” The little dog liked that. He 
barked joyously. 

Dudley tried running as fast as he could 
and then dodging around a corner, where he 
hid behind a tree. The little dog, now de- 
liriously happy, galloped around the retreat, 
yelping frantically. 

Next Dudley decided to tie the obnoxious 
quadruped to a fence-paling with two hand- 
kerchiefs. There followed a vigorous attempt 
to capture the little dog, who thought these 
maneuvers were designed for his amusement. 
After an extended chase, however, and by the 
exercise of no little craft, the animal at length 
fell into the young man’s clutches. 

Engrossed in tying the dog, Dudley was 
not aware of a man hurrying along the 
street until the newcomer’s footsteps stopped 
at his back. 

“Hello, Dudley!” said the man. “What 
are you doing with my dog?” 

“Tom Taylor!” Dudley exclaimed. 

“Yes,” Tom answered smilingly. “But 
what are you—” 

“Tf this is your dog,” Dudley cut in sour- 
ly, “you are just in time. I was getting 
ready to choke the beast.” 

“You were?” exclaimed Tom. “I thought 
you were so fond of dogs!” 

In the course of this exchange of civilities 
Dudley had risen to his feet, and he was now 
standing with the little woolly dog tucked 
under his arm. Before he could transfer his 
wriggling burden to his rival, a third actor 
swept into the scene with a swish and a 
rustle. It was Eldora. 

“Mr. Merlin!” she exclaimed. 

Her almost horrified accent was not lost 
on Dudley; nor was its cause doubtful when 
he suddenly realized the figure he cut with 
his soiled clothing and his aspect of warmth 
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and dishevelment. In his despair he hastily 
conceived the idea of flinging his burden on 
the pavement; but here Eldora interfered. 

“Peachy!” she cried. “Where did you 
find Peachy?” 

“Ts this your dog?” 
shouted. 

“My poor, dear Peachy!” Eldora gath- 
ered the little dog to her bosom. “Tom 
Taylor,” she went on, suddenly turning on 
Tom, who started guiltily, “I'll never trust 
you with Peachy again.” 

“That’s wise,” said Dudley quickly. 
“When I found Peachy he was wedged 


Dudley almost 
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under the station platform and about to 
breathe his last.” 

There was no doubt about the look of 
gratitude bestowed on Dudley. And when he 
learned the details of the affair—how Tom 
Taylor had been trusted to exercise Peachy, 
and had lost him—he knew that Taylor 
would henceforth worship in vain at EI- 
dora’s shrine. He trod on air when he 
strolled away with Eldora—name, face, 
manner, and all, even Peachy. 

And yet Crimp never did learn to like 
Peachy. But, as I said, this is not the story 
of two dogs. 


Marriage 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


pi ODERIC, why don’t you be reason- 

able? Do you forget that your fa- 
ther opposed our marriage and that you went 
ahead?” 

“JT forget nothing, Harriet. The cases 
are not similar. You were—well, you were 
you, but this silly bit of prettiness is no 
wife for a man who’ll start in life with very 
little from his father.” 

“But, Roderic, the girl comes of good 
stock, and she will grow into good sense—” 

“What’s the use of wasting breath, Har- 
riet? You know that when I make up my 
mind, I make it up, and that nothing stops 
me.” 

Mrs. Chadwick smiled internally. She 
knew that her husband fancied himself a 
vefitable Gibraltar for steadfastness, but 
that underneath a very thin veneer of brusk- 
ness, the old minister had a heart soft almost 
to sentimentality. 

“Well, he’s coming for your ultimatum 
this morning—” 

“ And he’ll get it—a wait of a year to get 
over his love for this pretty face, or, if he 
persists in getting married, his form will no 
longer darken my door!” 

Mrs. Chadwick laughed. 

“At least, Roderic, spare him that. Eric 
has a sense of humor.” 

Mr. Chadwick drummed on his study 
desk. “I don’t see anything to laugh at, 
Harriet. If you choose to be irresponsible 
and take his marriage as a joke, well and 
good. I'll not forbid your seeing him at 
whatever place he may elect to live, but for 
me the affair is tragic.” 





‘ be reasonable 


There was a step on the front veranda, 
and Mrs. Chadwick said: 

“Here he is. Ill go to my room. You 
can have it out with him alone, but I do 
hope you will think of your own youth and 
! ” 

A moment later Eric knocked at the door 
of his father’s study. 

“Come in!” said Mr. Chadwick, his 
heart beginning to beat faster. 

“Good morning, father,” Eric began, as he 
came in and gave the older man a hearty 
hand-clasp and a pleasant smile. 

“Good morning, my son,” Mr. Chadwick 
returned; and then, hardening his voice, he 
added: ‘What is it you wish to say, son?” 

Eric sat down in an armchair, and threw 
his leg over the arm. 

“Father, I’ve come to tell you that I’ve 
made up my mind—” 

“ Yes?” 

“That we’ve made up our minds to get 
married.” 

“When—a year from now?” 

“No, sir, to-day, and then we’re going 
down to New York on our wedding-trip. 
I’ve got a week off.” 

Mr. Chadwick had a quick temper, and 
he grew angry at once. 

“Roderic Nicholson Chadwick,” said he 
through set teeth, “if you marry that— 
that—” 

“Take care, father! ” 

“That little girl who is only nineteen, 
you can never again darken—that is, I will 
not let you come into the house again. I 
will no longer have a son, my son.” The 
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elder man’s voice nearly broke, but he went 
on. “ Better make up your mind to wait. A 
year will see you to your majority, and it 
will cure you of your calf love—” 

“Never, father!” Eric had risen to his 
feet. “No one ever loved more truly than 
I do, and I don’t see any use in waiting. 
I’ve got a good position, and I can support 
Grace after a fashion—”’ 

“Well, you have the matter in your own 
hands—and if you marry her, your own 
hands will be all you’ll have. I shall change 
my will, Eric.” 

““Go ahead, and do it, then!” burst from 
Eric’s angry lips. “You ran away with 
mother, but your father took precious good 
care of you when you came back. I'll show 
that I’m better able to live my own life than 
you were. Where’s mother?” 

“Your mother is in her‘room. Don’t try 
to work on her feelings, for my no is final.” 

“T won’t work on her feelings, but I'll 
bid her good-by. I think you'll be sorry 
you kicked me out!” 

“You go out of your own accord, Roderic. 
I never kicked any one in my life,” said Mr. 
Chadwick solemnly. 

“Well, good-by!” 

Eric strode from the room impetuously. 
His father sat with his head in his hands, 
and wished that he had never been born. A 
few minutes later he heard the door of his 
wife’s room close, and then the front door 
banged, and Eric had walked out of his 
father’s house. 

At luncheon Mr. Chadwick said little, but 
Mrs. Chadwick told him that the two were 
to be married at the parsonage of the Second 
Presbyterian Church at three o’clock, and 
were to take the Colonial Express for New 
York. 

After luncheon, the old minister’s wife 
went out, and was gone all the afternoon. 
Being a member of many mission bands and 
girls’ friendly societies, Mrs. Chadwick’s 
afternoons were pretty fully taken up. Her 
husband thought little of her comings and 
goings, being engaged in writing a “ History 
of the Hartford Clergy in Colonial Times.” 

About five o’clock, the newsman brought 
the afternoon paper. Mr. Chadwick, who 
saw him coming up the winding walk, went 
out and received it, taking it to his study to 
read. Almost the first item that caught his 
eye was the news of a train-wreck. The 
Colonial Express had been derailed—three 
killed and forty injured. 

The newspaper went on to say that nearly 
all the people in the wrecked car were from 
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Hartford, and that not one had escaped in- 
jury, although only three were killed. 

Mr. Chadwick sought the list of killed. 
There was one man whom he knew—Jud- 
son. Tyler, but by the mercy of Heaven his 
son had escaped death. Only a partial list 
of the injured was given, as the accident had 
taken place but half an hour before. 

“My son—injured—nobody knows how 
badly! And I drove him away! A judg- 
ment on me for my hard-heartedness! Oh, 
I must go to him and bring him home.” 

While he paced the room, wondering just 
how to get to the scene of the disaster, which 
had taken place near Meriden, he heard his 
wife’s step on the stair. He wondered if she 
knew. How could he break it to her? She 
came into the room smiling, and started to 
say something about a Mrs. Cheney, whom 
she had met at a missionary meeting. 

Evidently she knew nothing. 

“My dear, stop that chat and listen,” Mr. 
Chadwick said. “Eric has been injured. 
The Colonial has been wrecked at Meriden.” 

The words were no sooner spoken than he 
regretted his brutally blunt way of putting 
it, but his wife bore the news bravely. She 
who was always calm, was calm now. 

“Why, Roderic,” she began, and then 
she stopped. In a moment she said, as if 
nerving herself to say it: ‘Roderic, you 
drove the boy—” 

He covered his face with his hands. 

“Don’t! I know it. We must go to 
him.” 

“T will go to him, Roderic, but you can 
be of no service. You are like most men, 
too excitable. I will go to him at once.” 

“Yes, Harriet, do! Go and bring him 
back to our house. Tell him that here is his 
home. Bring—bring the girl, too. I said 
I’d never speak to her, but in a time like 
this what is an oath?” 

For nearly an hour Mr. Chadwick paced 
back and forth in his study. He reviewed 
the whole life of his boy. He thought how 
pleasant a child Eric had been; how little 
he had done in his boyhood to cause anx- 
iety to his father; how, at a time when most 
young men are insufferably arrogant to their 
parents, he had always been courteous. In 
fact, until he had fallen in love with Grace 
Hibben, Eric had never made his father 
really angry. And the girl was, as his wife 
had said, of good stock. There was no bet- 
ter name than Hibben in Hartford County. 
She was a little flighty, but that was all he 
had against her, after all. 

He heard a boy crying an extra in the 
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street, and he went to the door to buy one. 
It was a later edition of the paper he had 
already read. It reported four dead—the 
fourth an unknown man. 

In an instant everything went black with 
Mr. Chadwick. The unknown man was his 
boy, his little Eric! Mrs. Chadwick was on 
her way to—oh, why had he not been man 
enough to go himself? He would go himself. 
There was a train at a little before six. But 
what good could he do if his dear son was 
dead ? 

“Oh, God, give me back this morning!” 
cried he from the depths of his heart, and 
then fell on his knees and began to pray. 

While he was still invoking divine inter- 
cession, the front door was opened noiseless- 
ly, and three figures stole into the hall. Two 
of them went into the living-room, into which 
the afternoon sun was streaming with its 
golden light. The third figure went up-stairs 
and opened the study door. 

Mr. Chadwick, hearing the click, opened 
his eyes, and uttering a hasty “Amen,” rose 
to his feet, for there stood his wife. 

“Our boy! My Eric!” 

“Come down-stairs,” she said. 

Down-stairs he went, prepared for the 
worst. There, in the living-room, with the 
sunlight on their fresh young faces, stood 
Eric and Grace. 

“And you escaped?” cried Mr. Chad- 
wick in a hollow voice. 

“Yes, father,” said Eric, advancing to 
meet him with outheld hand. “We escaped 
because we’ did not take that train.” 

The old man said nothing, but folded 
them both in his arms. When he had in a 
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measure recovered from his emotion, he 
stepped back a pace, and took his wife’s 
hands in his. 

“ Are we forgiven, father?” 

“Yes, my son, you are forgiven.” 

“And may I marry Grace?” 

Mr. Chadwick dropped his wife’s hands. 

“Aren’t you married?” 

“Not yet, father,” said Eric, smiling at 
Grace. “You see, Grace thought no good 
would come of a father’s curse, so to speak, 
and so we decided to wait for the present.’’: 

Mr. Chadwick went forward and grasped 
Eric and Grace by the hand. 

“No need to wait at all. 
myself to-night.” 


Ill marry you 


“T don’t see how you had the courage, 
Harriet, to start out for the station, when 
for all you knew Eric was mortally in- 
jured,” Mr. Chadwick said later. 

Should she tell him? No, there are some 
things that even the most faithful wives 
keep from their husbands. She was afraid 
lest Mr. Chadwick’s sense of humor should 
not be strong enough to stand the truth— 
that she had spent the entire afternoon, save 
for a peep in at the missionary meeting, urg- 
ing Eric to wait for a more auspicious time 
for his wedding, and that when Grace added 
her own entreaties he had given in. She 
felt that it was cruel to leave her husband in 
suspense for an hour, but it had had a 
happy ending. 

“T’ll never cease to thank God that you 
didn’t take that train,” said Mr. Chadwick 
after the ceremony. “But I don’t under- 
stand how your mother ran across you!” 


Woman 


BY GRIFFIN BARRY 


ARTIN HOLBROOK, who had once 
been a college professor at nine hun- 

dred a year, and who was now—on his pro- 
fessorial reputation—receiving six times 
that amount from a breakfast-food company 
for one-third the work, sat in a New York 
railway-station gazing at the back of a 
woman’s head. He was sufficiently young 
and human to make it a matter of comment 
that he rarely noticed such things; but he 
was staring fixedly enough at this particular 
tangle of brown hair, and suddenly he 
recognized it. On the impulse he jumped 








up; then he hesitated, thought a moment, 
and finally stepped forward with the air of 
a man who defies his better judgment. 

He was about to touch the woman’s shoul- 
der, when he caught sight of a magazine 
which she was reading. As if something 


had pushed him back, Holbrook took his 
seat again without making himself known. 
The words at the top of the page had been 
enough—‘“ The Problem of the Intellectual 
Woman.” 

Again? 
once? 


Hadn’t he been through it all 
He knew perfectly whose the fluffy 
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brown hair was; he also knew what terrifying 
interests were in the head beneath. He had 
sacrificed his peace of mind to them for a 
solid year. Five years ago he had thought 
that same head the most adorable in the 
world. ‘The sudden sight of it had made 
him afraid that he still thought so. 

He had proposed to Martha Gates, and 
had been accepted in an offhand, incidental 
sort of way—precisely as if he were a prob- 
lem in psychology, which she had to take the 


- trouble of marrying in order to see through 


to the correct answer. He had danced to the 
measure of that flawless little intellect 
simply because it belonged to the most per- 
fect sunshine-and-gold feminine beauty he 
had ever known. 

Martha’s voice was deep and delicate 
enough to be the vehicle of emotion; but it 
never was, save when she discussed “ prob- 
lems.” It seemed to Holbrook that she put 
so much feeling into her theories of life 
that she had none left for the realities— 
realities such as a prospective husband. Oh, 
she wanted to be deeply moved by the idea 
of a husband —he could see that; but she 
hadn’t enough emotion to go around between 
theories and realities. 

Holbrook had finally rebelled. He had 
run away from the college where they both 
were teaching, leaving behind him a quar- 
ter’s salary, and shattering his reputation 
with the trustees. She had studied the title- 
page of a history of philosophy while he 
explained to her why he was throwing away 
the first chance of his career; and he had 
abruptly left the room, never returning to 
say good-by. 

Martha got up in a few moments, appar- 
ently still drinking in the troubles of the 
intellectual woman. She stopped to tear out 
a portion of a page and to put it into her 
hand-bag; then she threw the magazine 
away and hurried by toward her train. A 
second later she had disappeared. 

But as the girl passed him, Holbrook saw 
something that made him question his own 
senses. He noticed a tear in her eye. 

It was an unmistakable, telltale, poignant 
tear—a more significant drop than all those 
that Holbrook had failed to shed five years 
ago. ‘Those unshed tears hurt him as he 
looked at the: station door that had closed 
upon the girl. The only thing she had left 
behind was the magazine, lying face down- 
ward on the floor. In lieu of something bet- 
ter, he picked that up, and of itself it 
opened to the brain-racking “ Problem of the 
Intellectual Woman.” 





Holbrook was surprised to find that across 
the author’s weighty thoughts had been pen- 
ciled senseless little faces and pigs and rab- 
bits and such-like impertinences. And at 
the bottom, where there had been a blank 
quarter of a page, something had been torn 
out. 

Holbrook went to the news-stand to buy 
another copy of the magazine. He found 
in the missing space a quatrain, entitled 
“Loss,” and signed “ Johanna Tabor”: 


For one frail flower the less, 
The world’s a wilderness; 
For one extinguished light 
Of love, all heaven is night. 


After a search of two weeks, Holbrook 
found Martha Gates by telegraphing to the 
Western college from which he had fled years 
before. She had given up teaching, the 
secretary replied, and sent her address, in a 
remote commuting suburb of New York. 
She finally received Holbrook in a little 
sitting-room, in which the most thoroughly 
used articles of furniture were a typewriter 
and a desk. . 

“Have you given up teaching and eco- 
nomics entirely?” he asked in surprise. “I 
remember when you used to correct exami- 
nations for the entire social science depart- 
ment, simply because you reveled in the 
work.” 

Martha thought a minute. “Things are 
changed somehow,” she said_reflectively. 
“T’ve given up advanced intellectual prob- 
lems and all that sort of thing. Oh, it’s 
needful enough; the world must have it, I 
suppose. But I’ve tried it, and I—I can’t. 
I was deceiving myself during the years 
when I thought I could. My brains were 
running away with all the rest of me. I 
write story-books for children now, and 
fiction for the magazines; and when I’m 
poor, and can’t get other work, I turn out 
advice to the women who read the Sunday 
newspapers on how to keep their homes 
homelike, and how to make themselves at- 
tractive. If you were to ask me this mo- 
ment what an economic rift is I should say 
that it made no difference to me as long as 
it wouldn’t work over into a convertible wash- 
stand and dresser for women who have edu- 
cated tastes and hall-room incomes. That 
happens to be what I’m working on just 
now. By the way, if you do know of any 
genius of a cabinet-maker—” 

“Wait one moment, please. I want to 
ask you one particular thing very much. 
When ”—Holbrook paused a second to let 
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his brain cool—“ when did you give up be- 
ing intellectual?” 

“T gave up my college position at the end 
of the 1904 term,” she answered, her mind 
still busy with the convertible wash-stand. 
“Tt came over me suddenly, at that time, 
that I was letting the best part of me go to 
waste.” 

Then she looked up and realized that she 
had given him the clue to the whole process. 
She had ceased “being intellectual” one 
month after he had departed. She colored, 
laughed, and changed the subject. 

In ten minutes Holbrook arose and rather 
clumsily went away. But he came back. He 
came back repeatedly, and six months later 
they were married. 

The day they became engaged Holbrook 
pulled out of his pocketbook a torn magazine 
article on “The Problem of the Intellectual 
Woman,” grotesquely penciled over. Glued 
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across the hole at the bottom was a white 
slip, on which was printed a verse of four 
lines entitled “Loss.” 

“T wish you would find for me, if you 
can, the copy of the verse you tore out before 


me at the station that day,” he said. “Then 
I want you to come with me and hunt up 
Johanna Tabor—whoever she is—and tell 
her of the romance that never would have 
happened if she had not written twenty words 
of poetry. Perhaps she would like to hear 
about it.” 

Martha gave him a smile that Holbrook 
afterward said was so radiant he warmed 
his hands by it. 

“Things do come home to roost,” she said. 
“¢ Johanna Tabor’ used to be one of my 
pen-names. I wrote that verse years ago, at 
college, a week after you had left me. After 
you had been gone two days, I knew I should 
never be ‘ intellectual’ again!” 


The Little Boy Who Never Was 


BY A. MAXON SPRAGUE 


GP lay very still, gazing between half- 

closed lids straight before her. What 
was that strange glow? Long ago, when she 
was a little girl, she had seen a great golden 
star like that. There was a heavy fragrance 
of Japanese honeysuckle about her now, just 
as there had been then. Perhaps it was the 
same star; perhaps— 

There was a sudden soft rustling. Between 
her and the star a woman stepped. She 
knew now. The star was the shaded -night- 
lamp in her dressing-room; the woman was 
her nurse. 

Slowly she lowered her lashes until they 
lay upon her white cheeks. She felt the 
eyes of the nurse upon her, yet she remained 
motionless. She heard the door open, and 
then a man’s voice, curiously muffled. 

“Well, Miss Bingham?” 

“ Still in the stupor, doctor. 
this way since midnight.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

She felt cool fingers touch her wrist, yet 
she made no sign. She smiled in her heart. 


She has been 


They thought her unconscious, but her mind 
was as clear as theirs—clearer, perhaps, for 
she felt strangely light and airy, as if her 
body were gone, and only her brain re- 
mained, comprehending abnormally every 
sound in the room about her. 





The man’s voice, still muffled, broke in 
upon her thoughts. 

“Tf she regains consciousness before dawn, 
I think there is hope. There will probably 
be no change for an hour. It might be 
well—” 

The nurse and doctor passed into the out- 
er room. For a moment she heard them 
speaking in low tones; then came the faint 
click of a closing door. 

Slowly she raised her lashes. The shaded 
lamp glowed like a golden star. The nurse 
sat beside it, her head resting on her hand. 

Again the woman smiled without moving 
her lips. They thought her still in that land 
of shadows where she had groped for so 
long. It seemed years before she had heard 
the call and come back. She remembered 
those long, dark hills with the cold wind on 
her face, and the sound of sobbing in her 
ears—the sound of her own sobs as she hunt- 
ed for her way back. Then suddenly a voice 
had sounded in the blackness, and she had 
opened her eyes to see the lamp, the nurse, 
and the great white bed. 

She felt curiously strained and eager, as 
if she were waiting for something or some 
one. Yet the heavy fragrance of the honey- 
suckle seemed to weigh her down; the light 
blurred, and she felt herself climbing the 
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hills again, with the wind in her face. With 
an effort she struggled back, and lay watch- 
ing the light and the drooping head of the 
nurse. 

She must wait a little longer—perhaps 
not very long. She turned her head until her 
cheek lay in the warm hollow of the pillow. 
Then—then she knew why she had come 
back. 

How glad she was! A joy that was pas- 
sionate in its intensity leaped up in her 
heart and glowed on her smiling face; for 
there in the doorway stood the Little Boy 
Who Never Was. 

She had never seen him before, but always, 
always her heart had known him. There 
could be no mistake. She knew he would 
have just such curly black hair, just such 
grave blue eyes. Then, as she watched him, 
he smiled, and she knew, before she saw it, 
that there would be the little three-cornered 
dimple in his cheek. 

As she lay with her eyes upon him, all 
the lonely years which were behind her, the 
years when he had lived only in her dreams, 
passed in slow procession before her. Yet 
she felt no bitterness that he had come so 
late—only a great joy that he had come at 
last. 

He moved quickly toward her, and she 
saw with a sudden rush of tenderness, how 
fine and sturdy he was. If he had only come 
in time to grow up! She stifled the rising 
regret, and her eyes were clear and beauti- 
ful as he leaned against the bed looking 
down at her. 

“You called me back—why?” she asked 
him, as she lifted her hand and touched his 
hair; she wanted to hear his voice. 

“You know,” he replied, with quaint 
gravity, drawing her hand down to his cheek 
and holding it there. “The hills were so 
dark and cold, and I wanted to take care 
of you—always.” 

“You knew me?” she queried. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied simply. “I saw 
you from yonder. I chose you for mine even 
before you thought of there being any me!” 
He laughed softly, brushing his lips across 
her hand. “ I’m twelve now! ” 

Twelve! So she had dreamed of him that 
long! He was almost a man now, and able 
to take care of her. It was so good to be 
taken care of! All those years when she 


had struggled on alone; when there had only 
been her lonely dreams; when— 

“Vou mustn’t think of that,” said the 
Little Boy Who Never Was, reading aright 
the shadow on her eyes. 


“T’m here now— 
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that is all. 
dawn. Come 

He smiled as he slipped his sturdy arm 
beneath her head. 

For a long time she had been too tired to 
move; at times it had been an effort hardly 
worth the trouble to lift her heavy eyelids. 
Yet now she felt light and airy and full of 
eagerness, as if her body were gone, leaving 
her soul burning like a clear flame. She felt 
as young and strong as on that night long 
ago, when, as a little girl, she had seen the 
golden star. She was glad, glad that the 
years had slipped away, leaving her a fit 
companion for the Little Boy who had come 
at last! 

With his hand in hers, she rose. Hand in 
hand they went to the door. There she 
stopped and looked back. In the outer room 
the shaded lamp glowed faintly; the nurse 
still sat with drooping head. 

“Tt is almost dawn,” the Little Boy Who 
Never Was repeated. ‘“ We must go!” 

So, still hand in hand, they passed down 
the broad staircase. The hall door stood ajar, 
allowing a heavy fragrance of Japanese hon- 
eysuckle to come stealing in. Without, in the 
garden, where a faint light was beginning to 
glow, there was a rustling and stirring as of 
myriads of tiny wings fluttering. 

The dawn was coming fast, yet the two 
lingered a moment before an open door. 
Standing on-the threshold they gazed silent- 
ly. Ata long table sat a man with his head 
sunk upon his breast; the fingers of his out- 
stretched hand clasped a half-empty glass. 
The woman shivered. The long, lonely 
years— 

Then sturdy fingers closed on hers, and 
she met the gravely tender eyes of the Little 
Boy Who Never Was. It was very good to 
be taken care of! Together they turned and 
passed down the hall. 


You must come—it’s almost 


1 


The nurse arose and entered the inner 
room. For a moment she paused beside the 
great white bed. 

“ How beautiful she is!” she murmured. 
“ To think that she can smile so! ” 

Then something in the attitude of the 
beautiful figure struck her. She bent for- 
ward. The joy in the white face held her 
spell-bound, and silenced the cry on her lips. 


Out in the fragrant garden the Little Boy 
Who Never Was said softly, as they turned 
their faces to the dawn: 

“T shall take care of you always, Little 
Dream Mother! ” 
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AMERICAN BOYS WHO ARE WINNING TOURNAMENTS AND 
CHAMPIONSHIPS ON THE LINKS 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


the United States is Robert A. Gard- 

ner, of Hinsdale, who won the title 
over the course of the Chicago Golf Club, 
at Wheaton, in September of last year, by 
beating successively such sterling players as 
Hugo Johnstone, of Myopia, L. H. Rein- 
king, of Wheaton, Walter J. Travis, of Gar- 
den City, three times champion, Mason E. 
Phelps, of Midlothian, and H. Chandler 
Egan, twice champion, and by many still 
considered the most brilliant golfer in Am- 
erica. 

When Gardner performed this feat he had 
not yet celebrated his nineteenth birthday. 
The season before he had captained the Yale 
freshman track team, and had made a record 
of better than twelve feet in the pole vault; 
but he had never played in a big golf tour- 
nament till last summer. His victory over 
such a great field of experts came as @ com- 
plete surprise. 

But hardly less astonishment was expressed 
at the fact that in this national amateur tour- 
nament won by Gardner, of the seven other 
players who reached the third round—six 
of them Westerners, like the champion—all 
were young men except Walter J. Travis, the 
“grand old man” of American golf. One 
of the most brilliant—Charles Evans, Jr., of 
Edgewater—was then but eighteen years 
old. A. Seckel, of Riverside, was and still 
is a student at Princeton. Paul Hunter, of 
Midlothian, who equaled the course record 
of seventy-one made in 1903 by Norman 
Hunter, of England, was also only a lad. 

But why should this excite surprise? 
Jerome D. Travers, of Montclair, national 
champion in 1907 and 1908, struck his 
championship gait when he was still in his 
teens. Chandler Egan won the champion- 


. | ‘HE present amateur golf champion of 


ships of 1904 and 1905 while he was a col- 
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legian. All over the country to-day, in 
almost every club which has any consider- 
able juvenile membership, there are one or 
two youngsters who are practically in a class 
by themselves. 

It is not a freak that this is the young 
man’s day in golf. The truth of the matter 
is that amateur golf is almost as much a 
young man’s game as any other kind of 
athletics. It happens to be an excellent game 
for older men, too; but not very much less 
than in tennis or amateur track sports, su- 
premacy in it must most frequently go to 
the dash and strength of youth. 

A lot of esoteric buncombe has been writ- 
ten about golf. It has been made a mystery. 
We have heard much about the “clocklike 
precision” acquired by decades of practise, 
about “letting your club do the work,” about 
the “psychology” of it, about “ tempera- 
ment” and the “lack of nerves.” 

The real reason why the youngsters play 
better golf, perhaps, is not because they lack 
nerves, but because they have nerve. They 
are not afraid to let themselves go. They 
don’t expect their clubs to do all the work. 
They land on that poor little ball with all 
the beef in their young bodies. For the cool 
and calculating precision of the veteran of 
long practise and much theory, they substi- 
tute a dash and a daring which sometimes 
put them into fatal difficulties, to be sure, 
but which are quite as likely to land them 
far in the lead. For that matter, they often 
have a good deal of cool and calculating 
precision themselves. 

Gardner’s victory excited wonder because 
of his “lack of tournament experience.” 
But—if we must be “psychological” about 
golf—isn’t the self-confident assurance of a 
youth a better asset for nerves than con- 
scious, deliberate will-power? Of course it is. 
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The youth doesn’t know he has any nerves. 
And in what other branch -of athletics are 
quick, sure muscular control—for the body 
is really in violent action at the moment of 
impact with the ball—and an accurate, in- 
stinctive judgment of distances by the eye, 
supposed to be more developed in age than 


and it goes where you want it to. So the 
youngsters play with a kind of careless slash 
which carries them over impossible bunkers 
and lands them strongly up to the pin. They 
aren’t the ones who dribble up, and need 
that fatal extra putt. They took up golf 
when their joints and muscles were pliable, 





























A CONTRAST IN GOLF CHAMPIONS—WALTER J. TRAVIS, ‘'THE GRAND 
OLD MAN” OF AMERICAN GOLF, CHAMPION IN 1900, I90I, AND 
1903, AND ROBERT A. GARDNER, WHO WAS EIGHTEEN 
WHEN HE WON THE CHAMPIONSHIP LAST YEAR 


From a photograth—published by the courtesy of the American Golfer, 
New York 


in youth? The champion golf players of 
thirty-five and over are the real marvels. 
Everybody who has played golf has 
missed a three-foot putt for a win, and has 
then, when too late, set his ball back again 
in the same place and carelessly poked it in- 
to the hole six consecutive times. Step up to 
the pesky little pellet, hit it nonchalantly— 
8 


and have learned to get their whole bodies 
behind the stroke. They can outdrive the 
older men by fifty to seventy-five yards. 
The great professionals try never to think 
of what they ought not to do; they put their 
minds on what they ought. They don’t think 
of the bunker, but of the green beyond. So 
the youngsters, seeming to take mad chances, 
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are often not thinking of the chances at all, 
mut are merely gloriously self-confident. The 
joy of “tearing off a screamer” fills them; 
the result is that they do tear off a screamer. 
Meanwhile your older player comes jog- 
ging safely along some seventy - five yards 
in the rear, with the clocklike precision ap- 
proved by tradition, and takes a four to the 
youngster’s brilliant three. Of course, some- 
times the youngster slices into the rough or 
plunks into the bunker, but he gets enough 
of those impossible threes to win the day. 
The hare and the tortoise fable has been 
greatly overworked, especially in golf. 


CHANDLER EGAN’S BRILLIANT GOLF 


Chandler Egan, twice national champion 
and runner-up of last year—when if he had 
not been too badly out of training to keep 
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physically fit through the strain of a week’s 
play, he would probably have won a third 
time—is without much doubt the most con- 
sistently long driver in the country, and the 
most daring and brilliant wielder of an iron, 
or even of a brassy, out of the rough. He 
is still quite a young man. In his match 
with Sawyer, last year, a ding-dong batt 
of phenomenal brilliance, one man or the 
other was in trouble on almost every hole. 
owing to the fact that his tremendous drives 
went off the fairway; but either of them 
would electrify the gallery by shooting out of 
a trap or the long grass and laying dead to 
the pin for a half. 

During the week of the tournament, the 
turf was frequently heavy with rain; yet 
Egan averaged two hundred and fifty yards 
with his tee shots in several matches, and 
once he cleared two hundred and 
seventy yards on sheer carry, the ball 











lying where it fell. 

Here is the sort of thing he does. 
Playing with “ Chick” Evans, in the 
semifinal, on the eighth tee he tossed 
a bunch of grass into the air to be 
sure that he had the wind with him. 
Then he took his driver and played 
to carry a bunker guarding the green 
two hundred and sixty yards away! 
His direction. was not perfect, for on 
so long a drive a slight deviation 
from the line will carry the ball out, 
while the same deviation on a short 
drive will leave the ball on the fair- 
way; hence the long driver never 
seems so accurate as the shorter play- 
er, though actually he may be. But 
Egan was hole high, over the bunker, 
on the shot, and for him it was easy 
to lay up out ofthe rough dead to 
the cup. He got a brilliant three 
and won the hole. 

Anybody who knows golf will real- 
ize the extraordinary daring of this 
play, and will realize, too, that a man 
who carries a bunker two hundred 
and sixty yards away isn’t letting his 
club do all the work. He is putting 
every ounce of power in his body be- 
hind the stroke, and when the club 
meets the ball, he has a whip in his 
wrists like a blacksmith’s blow. 

On the next hole, by the way— 








CHARLES EVANS, JR., OF EDGEWATER, AND ALBERT SECKEL, 
OF PRINCETON, TWO YOUNG WESTERN GOLFERS WHO 


FIGURED PROMINENTLY IN LAST YEAR'S 
CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT 


From a photograth—published by the courtesy of the 
American Golfer, New York 


one hundred and seventy-one yards 
—FEgan laid his tee shot, with an 
iron, within a foot of the cup, for a 
two. He made his morning round 
in a seventy-three, yet he had Evans 
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only three down, the schoolboy getting a sey- 
enty-seven. In the afternoon, the youngster 
coolly pulled up even, and carried the match 
to the full thirty-six holes, 
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—perhaps because he has not yet been beaten 
so often! 

This same Charles Evans, Jr.—or “ Chick,” 
as he is universally called—is going to be 
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H. CHANDLER EGAN, AMATEUR CHAMPION OF AMERICA IN 1904 AND 1905, WHOM 
MANY STILL CONSIDER THE MOST BRILLIANT GOLFER IN AMERICA 


From a photograph by Paul Thompson, New Vork 


It is not so easy to rattle a schoolboy in an 
athletic game, even in golf. Golf isn’t bil- 
liards. It’s an outdoor sport; and outdoor 
Sports are the life of the boy. This super- 
stition that added years bring us a physical 
stability under stress is one of the quaint 
conceits of our middle age. It’s usually the 
youngster who never knows when he’s beaten 


heard from further in the annals of Ameri- 
can golf. He has already won the Western 
amateur championship, and there seems a 
good prospect of his attaining the national 
championship about the time when he at- 
tains his majority. He is probably more de- 
voted to the game than Gardner, and, all in 
all, a better player. He is excelled in the 
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D, E. SAWYER, OF WHEATON, ANOTHER BRILLIANT 
YOUNG GOLFER FROM THE WEST 
From a photograth by Paul Thompson, New Vork 


West only by Egan, and in the East by 
Travis and ‘Travers, when they are on the 
top of their game. 

He has a loose, professional style of play; 
but, unlike most of the youngsters, he stands 
well over his ball, knees bent and body 
curved, so that he gets a round, sweeping 
stroke, not the perpendicular stroke of the 
others. Like Egan, he plays with a pull. He 
does not drive so long a ball as most of the 
young Western wonders, but his mashie ap- 
proaches—the most important shot in golf— 
are deadly. He takes plenty of turf, sends 
the ball well into the air, and gets a heavy 
back spin. 

When Egan and Evans are playing to- 
gether, both drives go screaming off with a 
pretty pull. Egan’s usually lies fifty yards 
ahead, and more frequently in the rough. He 
has such a brilliant faculty of recovery, 
thanks to his powerful wrists, that this pen- 
alty of his long driving does not seriously 
affect his score—at least, not on an open 
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course. Like Travis’s, Egan’s putting is dead- 
ly. He puts off the right foot, hands high on 
the grip, elbows apart, and the shaft perpen- 
dicular. He goes strongly for the hole, like all 
good putters. Evans, too, has the courage to 
go strongly for the cup, and gives as good as 
he gets on the greens. 


OTHER YOUNG WESTERN PLAYERS 


Albert Seckel, another Western youngster, 
now in Princeton, drives a tremendous ball. 
Unlike most of the young crowd, he does it 
with only a three-quarter swing. He is 
comparatively short and slight, too. He has 
mastered the back spin on his approaches, 
taking up a generous hunk of turf. 

D. E. Sawyer, Mason Phelps, and Ken- 
neth Edwards are three more young West- 
erners who are excellent players, though not, 
perhaps, of championship timber. Sawyer 
is noted for the beautiful, easy grace of his 
style, and Edwards for his desire to achieve 
the impossible, such as trying to carry a 
bunker two hundred and thirty yards away 
with a brassy, when there is nothing to be 
gained by it. 

It will be seen from this list of players 
that golf is preponderantly a young man’s 
game in the West just now. Perhaps the 
reason is partly found in thé nature of the 
courses out there. The Western links do not 
call for a variety of shots, and these young- 
sters, who drive like mad, who pitch to the 
green with deadly accuracy, and who putt 
with cheerful confidence, have early mas- 
tered the comparatively simple game re- 
quired. Norman Hunter, the English player 
on the Oxford-Cambridge team, who made 
the record over Wheaton links in 1903, de- 
scribed that course as “nothing but a drive, 
a poke, and a putt.” It is six thousand one 
hundred and ninety-seven yards long, at 
that! 

When the young Westerners come East for 
this year’s amateur event, at the Brookline 
Country Club, near Boston, they may find 
that a variety of shots are needed which 
they cannot command. Older men, who have 
mastered these shots, may put them out of 
the running. A course like Garden City—or, 
still more, Myopia, America’s finest links, at 
Hamilton, Massachusetts—would reduce the 
advantage of their tremendous drives, unless 
they were more accurate, and would compel a 
greater variety of iron shots. 


THE YOUNGER ELEMENT IN THE EAST 


Nevertheless, right here in the East, out- 
side of the metropolitan district, the younger 
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element is in the ascendant. Youth can 
gage the problem of a golf shot as quickly and 
accurately as age, and perhaps bring it off 
much more by instinct. If the youngsters 
can learn one shot, they can learn another. 
Put Chick Evans on Myopia, and it would 
not take him long to develop the intermediary 
iron shots required to thread one’s perilous 
way through that maze of traps and bunkers. 

Young H. H. Wilder, of the Vesper 
Country Club, at Lowell, Massachusetts—a 
Massachusetts scratch man—carried the vet- 
eran Travis forty-one holes on the latter’s 
home course of Garden City in the cham- 
pionship of 1908, after being dormie five. If 
he had not been sick that day, the chances 
are he would have won. 
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the ball emerged, rising well in the air, and 
falling close up to the pin on the green, with 
such a tremendous back spin that it would 
have stuck on a toboggan-slide. His wrists 
must have been very powerful, and his fore- 
arm muscles under perfect control. In his 
match with Behr, the difference between the 
two games was almost always a difference 
of distance from the pin on the approach— 
and Travers’s ball always lay inside. 

In the Massachusetts district, the com- 
paratively young men—the men just out of 
college—are in almost complete control. 
Last summer the veteran Lockwood went his 
home course at Allston in a sixty-four, taking 
only eighteen putts on eighteen greens. But 

this was a freak perform- 











Does it look as if a youth [ 
hasn’t got his nerves un- 
der control when he can 
be dormie five to Walter 
Travis, square the match 
on the thirty-sixth hole, 
and then halve the next 
four? Moreover, Wilder 
was obviously in physical 
distress when he did it. 

He stands, like so 
many of the young play- 
ers, practically — erect, 
takes a very full swing, 
hits the ball gracefully, 
but tremendously hard, 
and is deadly on his ap- 
proaches. 

Travis was put out in 
the same tournament by 
Jerome Travers, who for 
the second time won the 
blue ribbon of American 
amateur golf, defeating 
Max Behr, another young 
man, in the finals. Tra- 
vers, when he was at his 
best, had complete com- 
mand of every shot in the 
the bag. He had played 
much, while still in his 
teens, with professionals, 
and had acquired their 
graceful, easy, confident 
style. His approaches 
were sometimes of true 
professional quality. 











ance, and the next day he 
failed to qualify at Essex 
County. 

John G. Anderson, a 
recent graduate of Am- 
herst, one of the six 
scratch men in the State, 
is a tremendously long 
driver, and has cham- 
pionship possibilities in 
~him. He has played with 
the mighty Braid in Eng- 
‘land, but hitherto his ex- 
treme desire to excel him- 
self has kept him from 
doing his best in tourna- 
ments. In his case, age 
will undoubtedly bring 
improvement. He now 
tries to do every hole in 
two. Egan knows when 
to try, and when not to. 

Talk about letting 
your club do the work! 
Anderson rises on his toes 
on the back swing, and 
comes down on that in- 
offensive piece of rubber 
like a catapult. He fair- 
ly hurls himself at the 
ball. 

A good example of 
the hard hitting of the 
youngsters was afford- 
ed at the Massachusetts 
State tournament, at the 
Oakley Country Club, 








From any distance inside 
of one hundred and fifty 
yards he sent flying a 
hunk of turf as big as 
your fist, out of which 





MASON E, PHELPS, OF MIDLOTHIAN, ONE 
OF THE SEMIFINALISTS 
YEAR’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 


From a photograth by Paul Thompson, 
New York 


last year. Anderson was 
playing with young R. 
W. Brown, of Meadow 
Brook, recently a_ star 
pitcher on the Phillips 
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Andover Academy baseball team. The elev- 
enth green at Oakley is on the top of a hill, 
two hundred and twenty-five yards from the 
tee, and it is protected—hidden, indeed—by 
a greenhouse and a large elm-tree. It is in- 
variably played as a bend hole, the bogey 
being four. Both Anderson and Brown want- 
ed threes, and they went directly at the in- 
visible pin, which meant a cleek shot of two 


























JEROME PD. TRAVERS, OF 


YOUNG PLAYER WHO 
WON THE CHAMPIONSIIIP 
IN 1907 AND 1908 


From a thotograph ly 
Paul Thompson, New Vork 


hundred and twenty-five yards, up hill, and 
flying high enough at the finish to clear an 
elm-tree. But they both brought the shot off. 

Brown is another one of those tremendous 
drivers. He is tall, lean, and wiry. He 
twists himself round on the back swing till 
his left foot and his shoulders are almost 
reversed; then he uncoils like a steel spring 
and launches himself at the ball. He has 
driven three hundred yards, but he is not 
steady enough, nor resourceful enough, for 
the highest honors. 

T. M. Claflin, another Massachusetts 
scratch man, Is ease personified in his style. 
With no apparent effort he drives with the 
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best. The descent of his club, from a com- 
paratively short swing back, is extremely de- 
ceptive. It seems very slow, but actually 
it quickens tremendously just before the im- 
pact with the ball. The same is true with 
his iron shots. Playing a one-hundred- 
and-sixty-yard mid-iron, he does not appear 
to furnish the motive power for one hundred 
yards, but the ball is more likely to be over 
than short. He has, too, an easy and accu- 
rate putting style, and gives no sign of nerv- 
ousness. Actually, however, he is a nervous 
player, and his chances of national honors 
depend upon his ability to conquer his 
nerves. If he were a bit younger, his chances 
might be better, for he, like Anderson, would 
be less conscious of his game. 


IN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


In the metropolitan—or New York—dis- 
trict there are probably many youngsters 
with great golf possibilities; but here con- 
ditions do not favor an early development 
of the player. Many of the big clubs, like 
Garden City and Fox Hills, are made up of 


MONTCLAIR, A BRILLIANT’ grown men who come out from the city, and 


are not recruited from a residential neigh- 
borhood, full of growing boys. You do not 
see boys playing on these links, and, of 
course, to make a champion at twenty you 
must begin playing while much younger. 

Gardner, though he never entered a big 
tournament till he was eighteen, had been 
at the game for several 
years. To take up golf 
while your muscles are 
plastic, and while you 
are still so limber that 
a full, free swing is 
instinctive, is unquestion- 
ably a tremendous advan- 
tage. You unconsciously 
start right, even without 
a teacher, and there is, 
after all, only one way to play golf of the 
championship class. 

Moreover, boys are imitative; they copy 
the best examples in any sport; they learn 
from watching. On a course where the 
youngsters are permitted, you will invariably 
see them aping the professional. I saw an 
eleven-year-old caddy at my own club the 
other day, with an old driver that he had 
begged or stolen, take the easy stance of our 
professional, bring his club up with the 
briefest addressing of the ball, swing with a 
clean, hard whip and follow through, and 
get almost two hundred yards! Start a boy 
playing golf at this age, and it is no won- 
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der he is a champion at twenty, provided he 
has the .nack for the game. 

E. M. Wild, of Cranford, New Jersey, is 
a good illustration of the kind of player be- 
ing developed in many clubs now. When 
a slight, stoop-shouldered schoolboy, he car- 
ried Travis almost to the limit in a tourna- 
ment. He was runner-up in the interscholas- 
tic championship. While still at school he 
established amateur records both for Cran- 
ford and Ardsley. He began very young, 
and had walked off with his club cup before 
he was graduated from school. 

He easily outdrives men twice his size 
and weight. Once on a five-hundred-and- 
forty-yard hole, at Cranford, he was over 
the green on a brassy second! 

He does not seem to be hitting the ball 
half so hard as his opponent. Actually, of 
course, he is hitting it much harder. He 
learned the game young, and he learned it 
right. That perfect coordination of all the 
muscles in the body, that concentration of 
the strength down through the wrists and 
the shaft of the club at the instant of im- 
pact with the ball—these things are matters 
of instinct with him. He was caught so 
early that the trick has sunk down into the 
fibers of his body, like the technique of a 





























‘. M. CLAFLIN, A YOUNG MASSACHUSETTS PLAYER WHO 
IS ONE OF THE ‘SCRATCH MEN” OF HIS STATE 


From a photograth by Tupper, Cambridge 
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H. H. WILDER, OF LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS, WHO 
PLAYED A FORTY-ONE-HOLE MATCH WITH TRAVIS 
IN THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF 1908 
From a photograth by Tupper, Cambridge 
piano-player. That is the to make 

golfers. 

In the metropolitan championship of 1910, 
Wild reached the semifinals, where he was 
defeated by Jerome Travers. Another semi- 
finalist was Gardner White, a schoolboy, and 
the present interscholastic champion. ‘The 
fourth player was Fred Herreshoff, of West- 
brook, who won the tournament. ‘Thus two 
semifinalists were under twenty, and all un- 
der thirty. White is a particularly cool and 
resourceful player, whose golfing career has 
only begun. 

Walter Travis, the Larned of golf, who 
serves year after year as a standard of com- 
parison, did not take up golf till he was 
thirty-six; but he is an extraordinary excep- 
tion. Since the game became popular enough 
in this country to interest boys, since they 
began to realize its true athletic qualities, its 
call for nerve and muscle and stamina, year 
after year youngsters have been turned out 
who could beat Travis or any other of the 
older men—Egan and Travers and Gardner 
successively robbing the Garden City veteran 
of the championship. 

These new champions had been caught 
young. The perfection of form which 
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Travis acquired by patient practise they ac- 
quired much more quickly by instinct—the 
boy’s instinct to adapt his pliable young 
muscles to any task; and they added a fresh, 
youthful power and a self-confident, youth- 
ful daring, which carried them to victory. 

Of course, it will be pointed out that the 
finest professional play- 
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sequent lack of physical condition, lost Egan 
his match with Gardner last autumn. The 
Massachusetts title-holder, Percy Gilbert, 
brilliant as he is, is a “once a week” play- 
er, and so can probably never hope for 
national honors. If you want to make your 
boy a champion, start him very young or else 
endow him — preferably 





ers are not youngsters, 
though almost without 
exception they learned 
the game in boyhood; 
and that many of the 
English amateur cracks 
are men at or nearing 
middle age. But profes- 
sional golf is not a sport, 
but a science; and the 
great English amateurs, 
too, do little else but play 
golf, year after year. 
They do not take up the 
game as collegians, and 
then drop it for a long 
period, as most of our 
amateurs have to do. Al- 
most like the profession- 
als, they play winter and 
summer, year in and year 
out, keeping in the pink 
of physical condition and 
maintaining the flexibil- 
ity and confidence of 
youth, while gaining al- 
ways a little more skill 
and experience. If our 
young amateurs, like 
Egan and Evans, should 
do nothing but play golf 
all the rest of their lives, 
they would become the 
peers of Vardon and 
Taylor. It is because 
Travis plays so constant- 
ly that he is the grand 


both! 
To what a science the 
professionals have ‘re- 


duced golf is illustrated 
by a story John Ander- 
son brought back from 
England last summer. 
The mighty Braid was 
playing a match. His 
ball lay in a doleful cup, 
one hundred and _ sixty 
or seventy yards from 
the green. He needed to 
reach the green for a half, 
and.he had to get a half 
to save the match. No 
ordinary iron shot would 
get him out of his cuppy 
lie and also give him 
the needed distance; but 
years before his father 
had taught him a shot for 
just such an_ occasion. 
He took a cleek, and, in 
some fashion that the 
present writer does not 
even pretend to under- 
stand, he landed on the 
top of the ball so that it 
sprang, or was squeezed, 
out of the cuppy lie and 
settled nicely upon the 
green. The shaft of the 
cleek was shattered. 
“Shall I go back to 
the house and fetch you 
another cleek, Jimmy?” 

















piece of athletic § ma- shouted a friend in the 
chinery he is. Byers, JOHN G. ANDERSON, A RECENT GRADUATE gallery. 
Seeley, Ward, Douglas, er, Oe OF tae eee The mighty Braid 
and other well - known a smiled. 


players of the older 
crowd remain prominent 
through practise, and many a youngster who 
has in days past given them a drubbing is 
forgotten in some Wall Street broker’s office. 

When these youngsters get the leisure— 
which means the money—to take up golf 
again, their old-time form has vanished, the 
old flexibility of muscle and joint is a mem- 
Nothing but lack of practise, and con- 





ory. 


From a photograph by 





‘artridge, Boston “Thanks,” he — said, 
“but pray do not trouble 
yourself. I sent my caddie back for one be- 
fore I made the shot!” 

Perhaps it is the professional’s reputation 
for such exhibitions of superhuman. skill 
and certainty as this which made possible 
the famous remark of a man in the gallery 
during another match between Braid and 
Taylor. The match was all square, and both 
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men lay three on the green, Braid forty 
feet from the hole, Taylor thirty-five. Braid 
sank his putt for a four, and the crowd ap- 
plauded. Taylor looked over the ground, cal- 
culated the speed with great deliberation, 
stepped up to his ball and sank his putt also. 
The crowd went mad with delight. 

As the applause quieted down, a man was 
heard remarking to his companion: 

“That’s just like these professionals! 
They’re always playing to the gallery!” 

Such sublime ignorance of golf as this is 
delicious, and it is still not uncommon, even 
in America, though it does not often express 
itself so happily. In George Ade’s play, 
“The Old Town,” Fred Stone calls golf 
“cow-pasture pool,” which gets a laugh, as 
Mr. Ade intended. George Ade, however, 
tramped around Baltusrol a few years ago 
behind his club-mate, Chandler Egan, and 
when that youth topped a drive on a critical 
hole, picked up a brassy for two hundred 
and twenty-five yards to the green, and ran 
down a half, Mr. Ade applauded louder than 
anybody. He knows what golf really is. 

So does the President of the United States, 
who is not a bumblepuppy by any means. 
Nobody who has negotiated Myopia under 
one hundred is a bumblepuppy, and Mr. 
Taft once did it in ninety-eight. 

So does everybody who has played the 
game, from the powerful young amateur 
champion, who is one of Yale’s best track 
athletes, to the old fellows who “play for 
the exercise,” stooping stiffly over their ball 
and swinging at it with a little, tight-wristed 
blow as if their driver were a tack-hammer. 


THE YOUNG GOLFER’S LONG DRIVE 


Don’t these old fellows “playing for the 
exercise” envy that lad of twenty who comes 
up behind them, and whom they deferenti- 
ally invite to “play through”? You bet 
they do! He and his partner, with a lordly 
“thank you,” tee up. He stands straight, 
his left foot and his shoulders twist almost 
backward, his driver comes up and around 
far behind him nearly to the ground again, 
his head is rigid. ‘Then the driver starts 
on its complete circular revolution. As it 
nears the tee it is going like a cannon-ball. 
The youth puts a sudden added impetus 
into his wrists. There is a report. The 


club sweeps on with its own momentum and 
carries the player into the exact reverse of 
his former position, save that now his face is 
lifted and he is watching a white speck sail 
down the course, to land two hundred yards 
away and roll on for fifty yards more. 

9 
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His companion does likewise. Then they 
call to their caddies, or, much more likely, 
pick up their own bags, and step out jauntily. 

Left behind, the old fellows stoop, with 
many a grunt, to make their mountainous tees. 
There’s no reason why they shouldn’t drive 
at once—no danger of their hitting anybody 
two hundred:and fifty yards away! They 
don’t say much, but in a case like this they 
are very humble. Age occasionally recog- 
nizes the superiority of youth! 

The more youngsters in their teens who 
take up the game and achieve glory, the bet- 
ter for golf. It will make the veteran 
players hustle. But, still better, it will show 
to other youngsters the athletic possibilities 
and excitement of the sport and stimulate 
them also to take it up. Good golf in later 
life depends on an early start. 

Every club which has the future of the 
game at heart ought to encourage juvenile 
members, as young as fifteen years. It ought 
to make special rates for such members, per- 
haps, when that is necessary. Every sea- 
son now one big tournament, at least, is 
won by a boy in his teens, who amazes the 
veterans by his slashing drives, his deadly 
approaches, his daring and his coolness. 

This ought to be sufficient demonstration 
that golf can be mastered early, that the 
necessary traits of mind and bedy are not 
confined to maturer years. It should prove, 
too, if any proof were needed, that the sooner 
one begins to play the better and freer his 
style will be, the longer and more confident 
his strokes. The youngsters are just now 
having more or less their own way in our 
tournaments because the first batch of those 
who started young are just coming into their 
own. The winning careers of the present 
group of young golfers in America will never 
be stopped by our veterans of to-day. They 
will be stopped by the boys who are starting 
now, at fourteen or fifteen, while their mus- 
cles are pliable and their physical confidence 
virgin and unshaken to learn that magic 
secret of the sweeping swing and the ap- 
proach which goes fearlessly up to the flag 
and stops there with a back spin like a top. 

It is the most beautiful secret in the world, 
and, like many another beautiful secret, if 
it is not whispered to us in our youth most 
of us never learn it. Golf may be an old 
man’s recreation, but it is a young man’s 
game. 

It is possible, however, to remain young a 
very long while, if you start in time and keep 
busily at it. The best rule is, never let busi- 
ness interfere with your practise! 
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XXVIII 


that they were lost, they wandered 

vainly for hours, several times sitting 
down to rest, then again resuming their 
search for some known landmark. 

“ Poor mother! ” said Periwinkle. 
she must be worrying about me! ” 

As a rule, the girl had the homing in- 
stinct of a carrier-pigeon. Through storm 
and darkness she could usually make for the 
beach-comber’s shack as accurately as one of 
her pet martins for its nest above the barn; 
but to-night she had lost all sense of direc- 
tion. 

Her helplessness at first troubled her deep- 
ly. She was forlorn as a bird with clipped 
wings, a wounded fawn, or any other gentle 
creature robbed of its little ways of escape, 
and so at the mercy of the hunter. She said 
to Dick: 

“Td have thought I could find the way, 
fog or no fog. I used to have a kind of 
feeling that took me home straight as an 
arrow. But do you know, Dick, since I’ve 
known you something’s gone out of me.” 

His heart smote him. They were sitting 
in the sand, staring blindly into the fog. He 
released her hand. 

“What do you mean, Periwinkle? ” 

“T mean that I know a lot more about 
the world, about history, people, art, and all 
that, but I know less about the sea, the sky, 
and these dunes.” 

He rose restlessly. 

“ Let’s try once more,” he said. 

Clasping hands again to make sure of not 
losing each other, they plodded on through 
the fog. 

There was nothing whatever to guide them. 
The points of the compass were indeter- 


\ FTER Periwinkle and Dick first knew 


“ How 


Once or 
twice they thought they heard a faint whis- 
per, as of distant surf, and were lured by it; 
but each time they followed it the whisper 
shifted, and Periwinkle felt that even the 


minable. The sea was nowhere. 


sea was betraying her. There was no moon. 
Its light was only a vague glamour, closely 
shrouding them, which seemed a part of the 
texture of the fog. 

At last, overcome with fatigue and hope- 
lessness, they surrendered. 

“There’s nothing to do,” he told her, 
“but to make the best of it and spend the 
night here.” 

Her hand grew cold in his, and she timid- 
ly drew it away. 

“ Dick—must we? ” 

“Yes. I thought you were plucky. Why 
should you show the white feather? Think 
of the winter storms you’ve fought alone; 
yet to-night’s warm, and you have me.” 

Her voice was like the elusive whisper of 
the sea. 

“Yes; but this is different.” 

He had lost her. He reached out to re- 
claim her hand and clutched vapor. 

“ Periwinkle! ” 

No answer. 

“Nancy! Nancy!” 

Not a word in reply; yet he thought he 
heard a breathing, faint as the breath of the 
surf. He strained his eyes and thought he 
saw a gleam, warmer than the sickly moon- 
light—the gleam of her hair; but as he 
plunged forward it dissolved. Then, to his 
surprise, he heard behind him a little laugh 
that was half a sob. He turned, expectant, 
but she was not there. 

Baffled, he exclaimed hoarsely: 

“ Periwinkle, be careful. We shall lose 
each other.” 

Then it seemed as if he heard a low moan 
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from her; and again his conscience smote 
him at thought of all that was passing in her 
heart. 

He peered ahead and thought he saw her 
eyes—her eyes only, which were looking at 
him very wistfully out of the fog. He de- 
cided it was an hallucination, because there 
was no face nor body to be seen—only her 
eyes. Then he knew it was not hallucina- 
tion, because in a moment he saw her white 
form, too—first here, then there—advancing, 
receding, cohering, dissolving, swathed in 
the shimmering veil of moonlight and fog. 

He had a feeling that she was fairly 
dancing around him. For the first time she 
was coquetting with him as other women 
had—yet how differently! What a wonder- 
ful sort of coquetry—so silent, so mystical! 
No ballroom—only the gray void; no music 
save the sea’s whisper; no fan to hide her 
face—only the silver mist. It was as if the 
girl, with all her simplicity, was in this last 
waiting moment so ineffably feminine that 
she could not help coquetting with him, 
tantalizing him; but she was doing it with 
her very soul, mystically, spiritually. 

He heard her voice. 

“ Dick, I’ve lost the knack of finding my 
way home; but I’ve got a new knack. What 
do you call it?—a sixth sense. I can find 
you.” 

Her tone, veiled and silvery like the mist, 
sent a thrill through him. 
“Prove it,” he said. 

separated again, ever.” 

Her words were like a sigh, as if a breeze 
stirred the vapors. 

“You don’t mean that. If you had found 
me, you wouldn’t say it. You say it because 
you can’t find me, and that makes you want 
to.” 

Her. voice came from everywhere and no- 
where, just as the sea’s call came, and he 
pursued it as vainly. Finally he stood still 
and said: 

“Periwinkle, I’ll wait here for you till 
the end of the world.” 

He seated himself in the sand. How long 
he sat there, curbing his impatience, he did 
not know. It seemed an hour. Then, at 
last, she stole to his side. Gradually he 
became conscious of a presence near him, 
became aware of a figure seated beside him. 

He heard her breathe. It was almost as 
if he felt a gentle warmth radiating around 
him, as if he began to inhale a certain inde- 
finable fragrance. He spoke without turn- 
ing, as if afraid to break the spell. 

“This is just the way you came and sat 





“We mustn’t be 
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beside me that first day. Not a motion, not 
a word!” 

She answered: 

“Do you know, I believe I felt the same 


even then.” Her voice sank to a whisper. 
“ But it’s. different to-night. The souls of 
the drowned are watching us.” 

XXIX 

THEY were sitting close to a large dune. 
They could dimly discern the color of the 
slope, a vague opalescence rising and losing 
itself above them in the fog. 

Periwinkle, tired and at last resigned to 
spending the night here, lay back and pil- 
lowed her head on the dune’s breast. 

“TI suppose if we must, we must,” she 
said. ‘I wonder if I can go to sleep. I 
don’t feel very sleepy, do you?” 

Dick sat looking down at her, so close 
beside her that they could see each other’s 
faces. ‘The weird, watery light made them 
both strangely pale — ghostly. They were 
bothed in the warm fog-damp, and the smell 
of ihe brine was in their nostrils. It was 
as if they were sitting under the sea on the 
ocean-bed. ‘There was something as of 
death in it all—death by drowning. 

The sea had imparted its spirit to both of 
them—the sea and the fog and the invisible 
moon. The deep breathing of each, audible 
to the other, had the sea’s rhythm; the power 
of the tide was in their bodies and souls. 
But the fog’s veil still hung between them, 
and the pallid moonlight robbed them of the 
passionate colors of flesh and blood. 

After a long silence, in which he had been 
drinking in her quaint, elfin charm, he said: 

“Periwinkle, your ear is so like a little 
shell that I believe, if I listened close to it, 
I’d hear the whisper of the sea.” 

Again he fell silent, meditating on her. 
At length he said: 

“Do you know, I think human memory 
is like a sea-shell. There’s an echo in it as 
old as the ocean. I feel as if you and I had 
spent a night here together thousands of 
years ago.” He took her hand again, this 
time in both of his own. ‘“ Don’t you? ” 

“Yes, Dick; but it’s like this fog. When 
I try to remember, I lose my way. It isn’t 
an echo. It’s nothing I hear, nothing I see, 
that makes me remember. Do you know 
what it is? Guess!” 

“I con't.” 

“It’s this salt smell that comes in from 
the sea. Every now and then it takes me 


back I don’t know how long—almost to the 
beginning of the world.” 
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“ How strange! And was I with you at 
the beginning of the world? ” 

“ Yes; it’s just as if you had given me a 
flower, and I had kept it a thousand years.” 
He knew that her delicate nostrils were quiv- 
ering to the aroma of ocean. “ And the fra- 
grance,” she murmured, “ is not lost.” 

“ The fragrance of the foamy sea-flowers,” 
he mused. 

“The sea-flowers grow on Crooked Bar,” 
she said. ‘ You’ve seen them,- all white, 
with a million petals”? Her voice had a 
peculiar moaning quality which he had never 
noticed till to-night. ‘‘ That’s the place 
where all the ships are wrecked. That’s 
where the sailors drown—the sailors whose 
souls are watching us now. My father was 
one of them.” 

Dick shivered. 

“I’ve never known you so sad,” he said. 
“Little Periwinkle, what a child you are! ” 

Again a prolonged silence, each moment 
intensifying the spell of this unreal night. 

Once he plunged a hand forward into the 
breast of the dune, digging into the sand, 
and something in the fever of the motion 
made the girl catch her breath. He flung 
aside the sand he had grasped, and passed 
his hand across his hot brow. His hair felt 
damp in the fog. He reached down and 
touched hers. It, too, was moist, but long 
and heavy like seaweed. 

He reached his hand across her waist, 
clinched it in the sand beyond, and, resting 
on it, leaned even closer to her, so that she 
was lying under his arm. She did not move. 

He touched her glimmering hair again, 
took one of the loose strands, and wrapped 
the end into a little curl around his finger. 
When he withdrew his finger the curl did 
not unwind. In the moisture of the night it 
nestled, soft and bewitching, under her ear. 

He tried to look away from her into the 
fog, to turn his thoughts to outer matters; 
but her unconscious lure was too strong for 
him. He gazed down at her again—straight 
into her timid blue eyes this time — and 
asked in a low voice: 

“Do you love me, Periwinkle? ” 

There was no pause before she answered, 
but her voice had a dying cadence in it. 

“ How can you help knowing? ” 

She lent herself to the dangerous dream. 
Her eyes, looking up at him, brimmed with 
liquid light, but his gaze was on her lips, 
blossoming red in the gray fog. Slowly he 
bent down and kissed them, and she re- 
turned the kiss. 

The past and future ceased to exist for 
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her. The thought of the other woman, which 
for months, though undiscussed, had been a 
threatening cloud, was utterly dispelled from 
her mind. The kiss meant that Dick loved 
her. That was enough. She had dreamed 
true. 

As for Dick himself, he was being tor- 
tured. He rose to his feet like a sleeper in 
a fever, rose, wishing for the sea—wishing 
to plunge into its cool depths. But there was 
no sea—only this unreal night and their two 
spirits in the void. It was not a mere mortal 
passion; it was disembodied. It was as if 
some fire in him, which was not of earth, 
could not be stifled longer, but must burn 
away the veil around her, as the sun would 
come at dawn and burn away the fog from 
the earth. 

In a moment he had sunk down close to 
her, had pressed her to him, kissing her 
again and again. He was on the verge of 
surrender. He felt as if they were lost; not 
for the night only, but for all time. 

She had no instinct of protest. She felt 
as if she was his bride; but she could have 
wept like a child. Her kisses were salt with 
the saltness of the sea and of tears. They 
almost chilled him. 

He half released her—baffled. She looked 
beyond him into the great mist. 

“ What are you thinking of? ” he asked. 

“TI was remembering the night you were 
wrecked.” 

“What reminded you of that? 
what you did to revive me.” 

“JT don’t know. Yes, I do. It’s what 
you’ve tried to make me tell you, but I never 
have.” 

“ Tell me now. 
with to-night? ” 

She put her arms around him and kissed 
him once more. ‘ 

“ That was the way I did it,” she said. 
“You were so cold, I had to warm you.” 

“What? You did that to me—a stran- 
ger?” 

“You were dying.” 

He released her. Like a flash, the full 
significance of that act of hers broke on him 
—its heroism, its mercy, its holy passion. 
He knew her wonderful virginal quality, the 
immaculateness of her maidenhood, and 
realized what it must have cost her to take 
to her breast a shipwrecked stranger, half 
dead. But she had lavished herself on him 
then as she would now. She was one of the 
women who give their all. 

That supreme good deed of hers had a 
radiant luster about it that lit up this thick 
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night. It showed, in his own heart, his pas- 
sion of the moment, this passion that was not 
holy, but unholy—this earthly love that he 
dared to offer her in return for a love like 
that of the angels in heaven. 

Its light revealed to him the little white 
figure in his arms as he had never seen her 
before. It raised her to the level of all 
saints. She became at once vestal, sacred, 


a celestial spirit to be adored. 


That act of hers had not died. It saved 
them now. It lived again in this moment. 
The quality of that first merciful embrace 
strangely fused with this embrace, the spirit 
of that first kiss was still in these kisses. 

He rose quietly, the fever gone. 

“ Forgive me,” he said. “ I’m not worthy 
to kneel to you.” 

She tried to protest against his praise; but 
her voice had a break in it, as if her nerves 
had suddenly relaxed. She went on pluckily, 
however, helping them both through the 
crisis. 

“T remember that night so vividly that 
it’s just as if I was saving you all over 
again.” 

She heard him breathing hard. 

“You are,” he managed to answer; 
have.” 

“What a storm that was!” she found 
voice to exclaim. “ It tires me out even now 
to think how the wind threw me around.” 

She could say nothing more. To-night a 
storm of a different sort had tossed her soul 
about, as cruelly as that other storm had 
tossed her body. He did not hear her sob, 
but in the moonlight he saw tears overflowing 
her eyes. He let them fall unhindered, 
knowing they were the tears of her heart’s 
relief. 

He sat at her feet, with face averted, in 
silence. It was perhaps an hour later when 
she said: 

“Dick, let’s try to go to sleep.” 

She lay on her side, pillowing her cheek 
in her hand on the dune’s breast, like a tired 
child. He groped about and found his walk- 
ing-stick—the beach-comber’s strange gift to 
hum. 

“ Periwinkle,” he said, his voice whimsical, 
but very earnest, “in the old days, when a 
man and girl were lost as we are, the man, 
if he was a Christian knight, laid down his 
sword between them before they slept. Here’s 
mine.” 

He placed it beside her, then stretched 
himself at full length beyond it. 

“Thanks, Dick. Do you know, I believe 
Sam was right. The souls of the drowned 


““ 


you 


have been watching over us—mother’s soul 
and father’s. Good night, Dick! ” 

She fell asleep as easily as a child. 

He lay awake a long time, pondering on 
this little sea-foundling at his side, wonder- 
ing at the beauty of her nature. Then at 
last he, too, slept. 

In the morning they stood at the edge of 
the sea, looking eastward into the dawn. 
The fog was dissolving slowly. There was 
no sudden burning away of it. The sun 
drew aside the veil gradually. 

XXX 

Jim and Ira stood in the lookout above the 
Crooked Bar Life-Saving Station. Ira was 
gazing through a marine glass across the 
dunes, in the direction of the buried forest. 
Jim stood at Ira’s side, his big frame rigid, 
his brow lowering, his eyes straining to span 
the distance and make sure of his friend’s 
verdict. That verdict was laconic and reso- 
nant as a death-sentence. 

“ Yes, it’s them sure enough—Periwinkle 
and him. Sam saw them start out after sun- 
down. ‘They’ve spent the night together in 
the open.” 

Jim trembled. 

“Give me the glass.” 

He took it and raised it to his eyes. After 
one look a groan broke from his big breast. 
Periwinkle and Langdon were walking south- 
ward, homeward, at dawn. Jim said dully: 

““ Whatever’s happened, there’s no harm in 
Periwinkle—not the least mite.” 

“No,” assented Ira, shaking as if with an 
ague. “If he dragged her down to hell, 
she’d still be an angel.” He looked about 
him furtively, and dropped a quick, oblique 
glance across at the trap in the floor to make 
sure that no one else had entered the lookout. 
Certain of their privacy, he turned to his 
companion and said: “ Jim, I told him if 
he plucked that flower for a night’s pleasure, 
we’d drown him in the sea.” Ira’s face was 
strained, its network of lines, sharp-cut by 
the weather, was tense and twisted; its scars 
left by storm and wreckage showed livid in 
the morning light. ‘“ That’s what I told 
him,” he said, “ and we’ll do it.” 

He crossed to the trap-door and hastily 
descended the ladder. Down in the mess- 
room he found Sam Coffin alone. Sam 
stood at the wide east window, staring ab- 
sently over the sea. Ira tried to control him- 
self a moment. 

“What do you make out, Sam? Nor’- 
easter afoot, ain’t there? ” 

Sam took his pipe from his mouth, and 
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pressed down the tobacco with a tapering 


forefinger. 
“Looks so. Guess it'll be squallish by 
night. But it wasn’t the weather I was 


What do you suppose I saw 


>” 


thinking of. 
last night when I was patrolling 

“ How sh’d I know? ” 

“T’ll swear,” said Sam, “I saw an old 
woman’s ghost hauntin’ the shore. There 
was a kind of light about her, all blurry in 
the fog. She couldn’t have been mortal. 
She went plumb through marshes and quick- 
sands and over the tops of dunes. I kept 
under cover of the bank so she couldn’t see 
me, for she was no human woman. Once I 
thought I heard her cry out far off, but 
maybe it was the cry of a gull.” 

Ira uttered a short, mirthless laugh. 

“T guess it was.” His face darkened. 
“ Or maybe it was Periwinkle’s mother out 
searchin’ for her.”’ 

Sam blew forth a cloud of smoke and 
peered through it at the sea. 

“Which mother? ” 

“Which mother? 
course.” 

“No,” said Sam. “It was the drowned 
one come ashore to guard and protect her.” 

Ira once again remembered that arm up- 
lifted from the sea with a mother-love almost 
superhuman. But all his memories were 
now turned to bitterness. 

“Guard and protect her, eh? She made 
a poor job of it, then.” His voice fell to a 
whisper, and he thrust his face forward close 
to Sam’s. ‘“ Periwinkle spent the night out 
there with Richard Langdon. She’s walk- 
ing home with him now.” 

Sam Coffin’s face went ashen. He seemed 
suddenly to shrink. His stoop was more 
pronounced, his cheeks more emaciated. The 
old light in his eyes, which had always 
seemed the light of some struggling inspira- 
tion, died out. 

“ What can we do?” he asked, shivering. 

Ira’s voice had a dull, rasping ring in it 
like rusty iron. 

“ Curse him! 
reckoning.” 

He turned to leave, strung to the breaking- 
point, but Sam anxiously detained him with 
a hesitating hand on his arm. 

“Wait, Ira,” he pleaded. 
plan.” 

Hurriedly, to stem the tide of the other’s 
vengeance, he proposed a curious alterna- 
tive. Ira’s answer was a laugh, harsh and 
bitter. Then, seeing the dismay on his com- 


Ann Scudder, of 


We can make him pay the 


“T’ve got a 


panion’s face, he jerked out: 
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“All right, try it an’ see; but, your way 
or mine, we'll make him pay the reckoning.” 


On their way home Periwinkle and Dick 
saw a solitary man far ahead, following the 
trail that led from the life-saving station, 
through miles of sand and swamp, to the 
village. Even at a distance the man was 
familiar to Periwinkle—the step that had 
lost its spring, the nobly built body that had 
lost its erectness and indomitable carriage, 
the fine head that was now bent and gray. 
The lonely figure was Captain Sears. 

She quickened her pace, and in a few 
minutes she and Dick caught up with him. 

“Captain, are you going into the vil- 
lage? ” 

He greeted them as always, knowing noth- 
ing of their night on the sand; but his look 
was abstracted, and as he gazed over the 
vast spaces of the Cape his deep-set eyes were . 
as desolate as the desert. 

“Yes,” he answered slowly; “I’m going 
into the village.” 

Something in his voice disturbed her. 
turned to her companion. 

“One moment, Dick. 
Captain Sears alone.” 

She took the captain’s arm and led him off 
to a little distance under cover of a low sand- 
hill. Dick did not have to wait long for 
her. In a few minutes she rejoined him, 
and he saw that she was troubled. 

“Oh, Dick,” she said, “the captain’s 
been forced to retire a month ahead of his 
time. He had a dizzy turn yesterday, and 
keeled over in the surf, right in the middle 
of boat- practise. The superintendent has 
laid him off—says it wouldn’t be safe to 
trust a wreck to him. Oh, Dick, think of it! 
He’s heart-broken. He hasn’t even told the 
crew he’s leaving forever. He couldn’t bear 
the good-by.” Her voice broke; her eyes 
suddenly filled with tears. “ Think of it, 
Dick! He hasn’t a relation in the world, 
and nothing to live on—not a penny of pen- 
sion after all these years of splendid service. 
Poor captain! Poor captain! He wouldn't 
tell me at first, but I forced it out of him. 
Dick, unless something turns up, he’ll have 
to go to the poor-farm.” 

The tears rolled down her cheeks. 
had never seen her so distressed. 

“Look at him,” she said, and gazed off 
through her tears in passionate sorrow at the 
crushed figure trudging away wearily across 
the desert. 

Dick’s heart was deeply touched. 

“It’s the most cruel injustice,” he ex- 
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claimed, “that any government could be 
guilty of!” Then, with a burst of impul- 
sive generosity, he said to her: ‘“ If his coun- 
try won’t pension him, I will. What? The 
poor-farm for that old hero? Never! I'll 
take care of him myself.” 

She smiled sadly and shook her head. 

“You don’t know his pride. He’d rather 
die than live on charity.” She turned to 
Dick, and her face was very pale. “No; 
there’s only one thing to be done.” Her lip 
quivered, and she looked at him with the 
quaintest expression of forlornness, from 
which there shone out, nevertheless, such a 
look of pluck that it seemed to be the perfect 
flowering of her nature. “ Dick, you'll have 
to go away; you’ll have to give up your room 
at our house. Then the captain can come 
and live with mother, grandfather, and me. 
He can fish and shoot, and I’ll raise cran- 
berries with him, so he’ll think he’s earning 
his board and lodging. That’s the only thing 
to be done.” 

She turned away to hide her face, and 
started homeward along the shore. Dick, 
following her in bewilderment, began to re- 
monstrate, but she gently stopped him. 

“Don’t, Dick. It’s best, anyway. Per- 
haps that’s why it’s happened. We oughtn’t 


to be together any more, you and I. We 
keep forgetting you’re not a free man. Oh, 


Dick—” 
XXXI 

ANN was still seated on the door - sill 
when Dick and Periwinkle came into view 
around one of the farther dunes. As soon 
as she saw them she rose and went into the 
kitchen, to conceal the fact that she had been 
waiting. 

She did a strange thing. She hastened up- 
stairs to her room, and, crossing to the dou- 
ble bed, rumpled up the sheets, blanket, and 
counterpane on her side to convey the im- 
pression that she had spent the night in bed. 
Then she descended to the kitchen, and set 
about preparing breakfast in her most me- 
thodical way. 

They burst into the house, eager to reas- 
sure her, Periwinkle in the lead. 

“Mother, were you terribly worried? ” 

She kissed Ann’s marble cheek. Ann 
wrapped an arm about her neck for a mo- 
ment, looking into her eyes; but the arm 
shook, and she withdrew it at once. 

“T couldn’t make out what had _ hap- 
pened,” she said, turning and busying her- 
self with the cooking utensils on the stove. 

“We got lost,” said Periwinkle. “I 
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wouldn’t have believed it possible, but we 
did.” 

‘““ Where were you? ” 

‘When the fog lifted at sunup we found 
we had circled back to the buried forest.” 

‘Mrs. Scudder,” said Langdon, “ we were 
as hopelessly lost as if we’d been two blind 
people.” 

“What do you mean by lost? ” asked Ann, 
carrying the coffee-pot from stove to table. 

“T mean we couldn’t find our way home.” 

Ann spoke to Periwinkle without looking 
at her. 

“Come up-stairs a minute with me.” 

She led the way into their bedroom, locked 
the door, and turned to Nancy coldly. 

“Tell me about it,” she said. 

“Mother, I have told you.” 

“Are you the same Nancy that left this 
house last night? ” 

Nancy flushed — not crimson, but like a 
wild rose. Yesterday she might not have un- 
derstood. To-day she did understand. Her 
head drooped, but she said, in a faint voice: 

Yes. Fann” 

Ann dumbly took her to her heart, strain- 
ing the girl to her flat breast. Releasing her, 
she went to the bed, sank to her knees beside 
it, and lifted blind eyes to heaven. 

The vapors that had crept into the room 
the night before were gone. The neat in- 
terior was bright and fresh. Through an 
open window came the morning air, the little 
cries of martins, sea-mews, and sandpipers, 
and the rippling murmur of the surf. How 
different those voices seemed now! 

The sunlight, slanting in at the window, 
fell across Ann’s face. It was the face of 
a grim and haggard woman transfigured by 
thanksgiving. 

“Nancy, look at this bedding. I rumpled 
it up not ten minutes since. Did you think 
I slept here snug and comfortable? No, 
Nance, I didn’t. I was stark awake all night, 
waiting and looking for my baby.” 

“ Poor mother! I’m so sorry.” 

“Well, it’s over; but he has got to pro- 
tect your good name.” 

“What do you mean, mother? ” 

‘“‘ Never mind now. Come down to break- 
fast. Your coffee’ll be lukewarm.” 

Ann unlocked the door, but Nancy rested 
a hand against it. 

“Mother, please put it out of your mind 
that Dick has got to do anything about this. 
Even if I’d come back home to-day not the 
same Nancy that left this house last night, 
I wouldn’t blame Dick. I’d rather die than 
say that he had to protect my name! ” 
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“ Don’t be foolish, Nance. If he’s a man, 
he’ll stand by you of his own accord.” 

“No; he can’t. He’s bound to another 
woman. He told me at the very beginning— 
but we almost forgot.” 

Ann stifled a moan. 

“] felt it! I knew it!” she exclaimed in 
despair. ‘ What can we do?” 

Nancy returned quietly: 

“Nothing. Dick’s going away.” 

“ What? ” 

“ T’ve asked him to leave.” 

“Then you’re crazy. You like him, don’t 
your” 

“T met Captain Sears. He’s retired from 
the service, broken down. He hasn’t any 
money, or friends, or home. He hasn’t any- 
where to go but the poor-farm. So I knew 
that if I begged you, you’d take him in.” 
Nancy’s hand stole to her mother’s. ‘“ He 
can earn his board, fishing and shooting and 
raising cranberries.”” She glanced off wist- 
fully through the open window at the sea. 
“But Dick will have to go to make room 
for him.” 

She stood motionless, gazing into the sun- 
shine, forgetting her mother’s presence. Her 
white dress, damp and clinging to her, re- 
vealed a supple figure, very youthful, but not 
so quaintly boyish as when her clothes hung 
loose. Her hair still gleamed with the 
night’s moisture, and the separate strands 
straggling forth—straight, damp, and rather 
short—had the seaweed look that made her 
seem almost waifish. But to-day the end of 
one of these vagrant locks lay nestled under 
her ear in a little circle of red bronze that 
was the merest ghost of a curl. 

Her eyes, looking out under level brows, 
were fearless, though wistful. It was as if 
she had lost herself beyond the horizon, and 
stood at gaze, face to face with life’s new 
meanings. 

Ann’s eyes, as she watched the girl, be- 
gan to shine, too. She thought within her- 
self: 

“ God has given me one of His angels for 
a daughter! ” 

But aloud she only said as she opened the 
door: 

“Come, child; you’ve been fasting twelve 
hours.” 

XXXII 

IrA had been weatherwise that morning. 
By noon the wind had risen to a gale, by 
night to a hurricane. 

The storm kept the revengeful surfman 
busy on the beach. He had no chance to 
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call Langdon to account. Up and down the 
cape that night many a fiery signal flared 
through the storm, warning some vessel off 
the shoals. 

Big Jim—acting as keeper in the place of 
Captain Sears, retired—had not a minute to 
spare from his new command. He and his 
crew, in their vigilant watch upon the sea to 
cheat it of its prey, had no time for rescuing 
the beloved child whom they believed more 
tragically cast away, nor yet for grieving over 
the wreckage of their own hearts. 





Periwinkle spent the next day in the vil- 
lage. It was after dark when she returned 
home. She found her mother preparing sup- 
per in the kitchen. As she entered, Ann 
greeted her, without looking up from the 
stove. 

“ Nance, 
father? ” 

“No; is he out? ” 

“Yes, on the beach, still looking for rub- 
bish. A man near eighty! Every September 
it’s just the same. You know how he is. 
When the storms begin he takes a new lease 
of life. He gets the craving for wreckage.” 
She dismissed the subject with a sort of 
sharp hiss indicative of scorn. ‘ Did you 
see Cap’n Sears? ” 

“Yes, and I’ve persuaded him to come.” 

Nancy sank into a chair beside the table, 
and gazed musingly at the red coals glowing 
between the bars of the stove’s small grate. 

“ Mother, you don’t know how happy 
you’re making Captain Sears by giving him 
a home. He says he’ll come, and already 
he looks like a new man. He thinks he can 
earn his board the way I suggested—fishing 
and cranberry - raising. He says you and 
I’ve got more heart than the government. 
The government was going to let him starve 
or go to the poorhouse; but we’ve saved him, 
he says. Mother, aren’t you glad? ” 

Ann shifted her cooking-utensils on the 
stove. 

“T’m glad if it makes you happy as well 
as him. Does it, Nance?” 

Periwinkle rose restlessly. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Your voice don’t sound so. Dick ain't 
really going away, is he? He told me, 
rather than leave you, he’d sling a hammock 
out under your window and sleep there.” 

“Yes, mother; but it’s best for him to go. 
Where is he?” 

“He started out to meet you. 
missed you.” 

“No, I came the long way round. I 


have you seen your grand- 


Strange he 




















didn’t want to see him. I can’t bear to see 

him again. It'll only make it harder.” 
Ann, helpless and worn with worry, kept 

doggedly to the saving duties at the stove. 


“Sit down, child. Supper’s ready. We 
won’t wait for your grandfather. Come; 


I’ve made you some hot chocolate as a spe- 
cial treat.” 

“1 can’t, mother. I can’t eat a thing. 
I’m going out on the beach—to patrol the 
shore the way I used to. That’ll help me 
forget. It’s beginning to rain, and the sea’s 
sort of uneasy. ‘There may be work to do 
helping the surfmen.” 

She crossed to a corner for her suit of oil- 
skins, long unworn. Under them stood her 
rubber boots. ‘These she pulled on over her 
shoes; then, taking down from their pegs the 
yellow sou’wester and clumsy trousers, she 
put them on as of old. Coiling up her hair, 
she donned the broad-brimmed rubber hat. 
Crossing to another corner, she took a pa- 
trolman’s lantern from a rusty hook on the 
wall, and lighted it. 

This done, she rummaged in the cupboard 
drawer, found a couple of Coston signals, 
and stuck them in her breast. As she did 
so her fingers touched the sharp corner of an 
envelope which she had brought from the 
village and forgotten. She drew it out and 
dropped it on the table. 

“ Here’s a letter for you, mother.” 

Ann, with her heart hammering hard, eyed 
the letter askance; but let it lie untouched, 
and turned her back on it. Periwinkle, now 
ready for the beach, came to her and kissed 
her good-by. 

“Nance, don’t go,” her foster-mother said. 
“Let me try to comfort you.” 

“No, mother dear. I’ve got to be alone 
a while out there with the sea.” 

And Ann knew that it had to be so. 

Periwinkle did not walk far at first. She 
seated herself under the shelter of one of the 
dunes, and gazed off through the gloom that 
had settled over the ocean. 

The night was not cold, but the drizzle 
made it dreary; and the sky, full of broken 
masses of cloud, was hard to read. So was 
the sea, with its subtle uneasiness. 

Whether or not the signs were ominous or 
promising, Periwinkle could not tell. She 
tried to read them with interest as of old— 
with the knowing wisdom of the little sea- 
dog she had once been—but the effort was 
futile. Her heart was not with the sky or 
the ocean. Her eyes, widely regarding them, 





did not even see them; but only a vacancy 
so thick with the drizzle that she could not 
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be sure whether it was rain- drops that 
trickled down her cheeks, or tears. She 
thought it was tears, because she felt them 
somehow behind her eyes—a great pent-up 
flood springing from sources to which the 
rain could not have penetrated. 

At last this inner dam broke, and, turn- 
ing, she flung herself face down in the sand, 
sobbing her heart out. 

As she lay there, Sam Coffin, on patrol 
duty, passed by. Seeing her little body in 
the oilskins so shaken with weeping, he 
smothered a moan of sympathy; but some- 
thing in his queer, sensitive soul bade him 
leave her alone in her sorrow. So he plodded 
along on his weary beat with a grief scarcely 
less tender and lonely than hers. 

He had not gone far when he met Lang- 
don, also walking the beach alone. 

Langdon carried no lantern. He emerged 
out of the gloom suddenly, and as Sam’s 
light lit him up, Sam could see that he was 
overwrought. 

“Where’s Periwinkle?” Dick asked at 
once. ‘‘ Have you seen Periwinkle? ” 

His voice was hoarse; his eyes were anx- 
ious. Sam took his arm, and led him along 
the beach away from her. 

“Where’ve you been, Mr. Langdon? ” 

“T’ve been looking for her. I feared—” 

Far ahead on the bluff Sam saw two little 
dim lights, and recognized them as _surf- 
men’s lanterns like his own. He quickened 
his pace. 

“ Come, sir,” he said, his grasp on Dick’s 
arm tightening almost unnoticeably. ‘“‘ Come 
with me.” 

Dick saw the lanterns, and ran forward 
in advance of Sam. He remembered how she 
had once told him that she would like to go 
down deep into the sea. Tortured by remorse 
and anxiety, he asked, panting: 

“Have they found her? ” 

Then, as he hastily climbed the headland, 
he paused, wavering. 

He was now on the high rampart between 
sea and cape, and the two lights ahead were 
like those of sentinels waiting to challenge 
him. 

“What do you want with me?” he de- 
manded suspiciously. 

Sam took his arm again. 

“ Come, sir,” he implored, “I know it’ll 
be all right. I’m sure it’ll be all right. I’ve 
got a plan.” 

The men farther on saw the lanterns ap- 
proaching, and plunged forward to meet 
them. It was Jim and Ira. 

“What has happened? ” asked Dick. 
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Sam joined his friends, and the three 
surfmen faced Langdon. 

“ Thank God! ” exclaimed Ira exultantly. 
“ We've got you at last! ” 

Dick recoiled. 

“What do you mean? ” 

“JT mean you’ve got a score to settle. 
That’s what I mean—yes, and you'll settle 
that score, if I die for it!” 

Dick was utterly dazed. There, in the 
night, with the great cloud masses moving 
overhead, the tide below stirring restlessly 
against the bank, and the rainy drizzle blur- 
ring every outline, the three surfmen looked 
to him like fantoms risen out of the sea to 
judge him. 

The utter isolation of the spot added to 
this unearthly effect. It might as well have 
been a thousand miles from civilization. On 
the one side lay the dark waters, living and 
vast, yet utterly desolate; on the other side, 
more desolate still, the everlasting sand. 

There was little wind, but that little came 
from the eastward, heavy and brackish with 
sea salt. The lantern-light, wavering across 
the men’s oilskins, lent to the group a watery 
yellow tinge in the midst of the surrounding 
darkness. It struggled upward through the 
gloom and struck on their faces, too—on 
that of Jim Curran, big-featured and grave; 
on that of Sam Coffin, forlorn to wretehed- 
ness; on that of Ira, ridged and seamed by 
the heat of his enmity. 

Ira spoke with a rapid, clipped utterance, 
like a volley of rifle-fire: 

“ Here’s the case against you, quick and 
straight. You came like a thief in the night 
—yes, you did—and you stole Nancy away 
from us. But that ain’t all you’ve done. 
You’ve robbed her, likewise—robbed her of 
her innocence—lured her off into the fog to 
spend the night with her.” He advanced on 
Dick with jaw thrust forward and eyes like 
slits. ‘“ There, Richard Langdon, that’s 
what you’ve done. Curse you!” He set 
aside his lantern, pushed his distorted face 
close to Dick’s, and ground the fist of one 
hand into the palm of the other. “ And 
now,” he muttered savagely, “ you’ll pay the 
reckoning.” 

Dick was stupefied, stricken dumb. He 
saw that he was hopelessly trapped. A few 
steps backward, and he would go over the 
edge of a towering sand-bank into the sea. 
He saw, too, that he was threatened by 
something even more menacing than the 
primitive justice of these men. Sam and 
Jim seemed to be mere accessories; but in 
Ira’s face, now thrust close to his, with the 
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lantern-light striking up slantwise across it, 
he read venomous motives of revenge. Ir:’s 
features were shriveled by hate; his eyes glit- 
tered ominously. The man was virulently 
jealous. 

As Dick glanced about, looking for some 
way of escape, Sam came to him and said 
anxiously : 

“Listen to my plan, sir. If you do the 
square thing, everything’ll be all right. I 
went to the village to-day and brought out 
a minister to the station. Now, what I sug- 
gest is that you marry Periwinkle this very 
night.” 

Ira drew back a step, caught up his lan- 
tern, and held it high to see Langdon’s face. 
That face was hard to read; it was crossed 
by such conflicting emotions. 

Dick kept silent. 

“ Will you do it, or won’t you? ” demand- 
ed Ira impatiently. “If it was me, I 
wouldn’t give you the chance.” 

Dick kept silent. 

Then Sam made a final plea, and his voice 
had a falling cadence in it like the sad east 
wind. 

“How can you have it in you, sir, to go 
off to-morrow and forsake her? You're 
breakin’ her heart. Not ten minutes since I 
saw her lying face down in the sand, weep- 
ing as if she’d like to die.” 

Still Dick kept silent. 

Then even Jim spoke, his deep voice boom- 
ing forth ominously in the night. 

“* Choose, Mr. Langdon,” he said. 

At last Dick answered them, in a tone un- 
natural and strained. 

“T have no choice. I can’t do it.” 

On the instant Ira acted. He flung aside 
his lantern so violently that it fell on its side, 
flaring and smoking in the sand. ‘Then he 
sprang like a panther at Langdon’s throat. 

The onslaught was so sudden that Dick 
could not defend himself. No other attack 
could have been so sure. The fingers throt- 
tling him were like the talons of a hawk. He 
felt himself being forced back toward the 
sandy verge. In that last moment he remem- 
bered Ira’s warning: 

“If you pluck that flower for a night’s 
pleasure, we’ll drown you in the sea! ” 

Sam and Jim, sick at heart, instinctively 
closed their eyes to shut out sight of the ter- 
rible climax. 

Dick went backward, backward, till he 
felt the sand at the edge crumble under his 
heel. For one instant, with a desperate ef- 
fort, he caught Ira’s hands away from his 
throat. In that brief interval he uttered an 




















inarticulate death-cry; then the bony fingers 
strangled him again. 

It was as if that cry had power to ma- 
terialize the woman who loved him out of 
the vapors of the night. They heard an an- 
swering cry—eager, hasty, thrilling with anx- 
iety; and even Ira hesitated. That was the 
one note that could have stayed him. 

Turning to look along the headland, they 
saw Periwinkle’s boyish figure come running 
toward them through the rain—an apparition 
of her as of old—with lantern swinging as 
she ran, rubber boots, rubber hat, yellow oil- 
skin trousers and coat. How often had they 
seen her run to them thus with aid when 
some poor sinking ship lay off the bar! 

Their jaws fell; they stared at the vision 
in dumb bewilderment. Ira released his vic- 
tim and slunk back beside Jim and Sam. 

Had she seen? 

She came running to Dick. 

“What were they doing to you, Dick? 
Oh; what were they doing to you? ” 

She brushed back the disheveled hair from 
his temple, her eyes pouring out her heart 
on him in a flood of anxious tenderness. 

He could not speak, at first. He tried to 
answer, but the effort was pitiful. The im- 
press of the fingers was still on his throat, 
strangling him. She raised her lantern, and 
saw that his face looked gray, his lips 
parched, his eyes lusterless and bloodshot. 
She turned to the three surfmen. 

“Did you threaten him? ” 

They were dumb. She had not seen, but 
she guessed. They shifted uneasily, wear- 
ing abject looks, Sam and Jim especially 
hangdog, but Ira still defiant and sullen. 

“Did you threaten him? ” she repeated. 

Ira nodded. 

“Oh, Ira, how could you?” 

Then Dick intervened. Though he had 
been cursing them in his heart only a mo- 
ment ago, the presence of little Periwinkle, 
looking at them with such rueful and trou- 
bled eyes, was so beneficent that he even 
sought to condone their offense in order that 
she might not lose faith in these old guar- 
dians of her childhood. 

“ Tt was all a misunderstanding,” he man- 
aged to explain. ‘“‘ They believed me guilty 
of a wrong that I was innocent of.” 

Ira said bitterly to her: 

“We gave him his chance to do the right 
thing by you, Nance, and he wouldn’t.” 

She shrank back—not toward Dick, but 
to one side—a step or two toward her home, 
and stood aloof from all of them, shy and 
retiring. In appearance she was a young 
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surfman dressed for the beach, but she had 
a something of femininity about her not to be 
disguised by mere clothing. It was not only 
in the faint tremor that ran through her, nor 
yet in the rise and fall of her maiden’s breast, 
nor yet in the littleness of the hand gripping 
the lantern-ring so tightly. It .was an at- 
mosphere subtler than all this, and it re- 
vealed her sex even more unmistakably, but 
only as a virgin veil would have revealed it. 

She said simply: 

“You’ve all made a great mistake. Dick 
and I have no idea of marrying. Why didn’t 
you come to me first? I’d have told you. 
I knew from the beginning it could never be. 
Now listen, Ira, Jim, and Sam. I wouldn’t 
marry him if he asked me. So that takes it 
out of your hands.” 

Ira started eagerly toward her, his eyes 
shining. 

“Do you mean that, Nance? ” 

“ Every word.” 

“cc ‘Enen——" 

“No, Ill never marry any one, Ira.” 

The light in his eyes died out as quickly 
as it had come. His hatred was balked, and 
his love, too—fool that he had been! He 
turned aside, muttering — not against her, 
nor even against Langdon now, but against 
himself remorsefully. 

She took Dick’s hand to lead him home, 
and as they started she looked back at the 
others. 

“Tl try to forgive you,” she said ear- 
nestly. “ I'll try hard.” 

Half-way back to the house she stopped 
and turned to Dick: 

“T didn’t want to see you again at all. 
I couldn’t bear it, Dick. I thought I’d try 
to forget—to patrol the beach the way I used 
to before you came. Then I heard you cry 
out; and here we are together again. But 
let’s say good-by now. I'll be up before you 
to-morrow morning, and off to bring the 
captain to his new home. So this is good- 
by, Dick—the last for always.” 

“T can’t say it, Periwinkle.” 

“T can’t, either, but we’ve got to.” 

“No; I'd rather let the dream fade slowly. 
You'll never know what it’s been to me—not 
only our love, but all the little details that 
could have made us happy; how we’d have 
built a house near your mother’s and come 
back here in the summers; how we’d have 
looked after the captain, and gone to Wash- 
ington to work for a pension for old surf- 
men like him; how I’d have really buckled 
down to my painting after the inspiration 
I’ve had from you and nature on this shore; 
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how we’d have gone abroad in the winters, 
and you’d have seen the places and things 
I’ve told you about, and I’d have been proud 
of you anywhere, my dear sea- spirit, so 
strange, so lovely! ” 

She turned away. 

“ Dick, why did you say all this?” she 
faltered. 

He replied: 

“To try to make it last—to try to make it 
echo forever. Then we won’t quite lose it 
all our lives.” 

“Td rather lose it. I couldn’t live with 
that echo. I’d go down into the sea to my 
own mother and ask her to sing me to sleep, 
so that I couldn’t hear that echo and long for 
you. Oh, Dick, just this one favor — say 
good-by and end it all.” 

She turned to him in wistful appeal. He 
took off her hat, letting her hair fall about 
her shoulders; and as the light from her 
lantern slanted upward across it in the damp 
night, it glimmered with that never-to-be- 
forgotten-ruddy luster, as of sea-grasses on a 
wave. 

He touched it where it fell to her breast. 

“ Good-by, Periwinkle! ” 

“ Thanks, Dick. Now, not another word! ” 

She turned and made off swiftly; and he, 
obeying her sad, plucky little wish, mutely 
followed her lantern through the night. 

Suddenly he heard a breathless voice be- 
hind him; and as he turned, ine light from 
another lantern filled his eyes. It struck 
across the face of Ann Scudder, transformed 
by a virile joy. 

“ Where’ve you been?” she panted. “ We 
must have crossed each other, hid by the 
dunes. Read this! ” 

She thrust a letter before him and raised 
up her lantern to it, meanwhile keeping an 
eye on Nancy’s lantern, now far ahead: 


DEAR MADAM: 

I fear I can be of no service to you. Please tell 
Mr. Langdon, as he calls himself, that I receiyed 
his letter and hope he is enjoying the simple life. 
For my part it does not appeal to me. Please tell 
him, too, that Iam now married. The happy event 
occurred only last month. 

Yours very truly, 
IsABEL DURAND. 


Dick looked up at Ann in amazement. 

“ How in the world—” 

“I wrote to her,” Ann confessed hastily. 
“T found out her name from the man who 
posted your letter. I felt in my bones you 
were somehow bound to her. Your face 
showed you weren’t free. I was a jealous 
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fool, meddling so; but it’s all right now— 
it’s all right now!” she exclaimed in vehe- 
ment relief. “ Ain’t it?” 

His eyes shone. For answer he caught her 
queer, twisted old face in his -hands and 
kissed her. She shook him off in her crabbed 
way, but she was almost radiant. 

“Keep those for Nance,” she said. ‘“ Now, 
answer me straight. Do you want my girl, 
or don’t you? ” 

He gazed ahead at the little lantern re- 
ceding like a will-o’-the-wisp into the night, 
and his eyes had a starved look. 

“T want her! ” 

He started to follow the will-o’-the-wisp 
lantern, but Ann caught his arm. 

“T met Sam Coffin over yonder. He says 
there’s a minister spending the night at the 
station.” 

Dick laughed —a_ sudden, light-hearted 
laugh—jubilant, care-free. 

“ Dear old Sam!” he cried, and started 
with all speed after Periwinkle. 

As he came up to her, he said breath- 
lessly : 

“The dream’s come true. 
Here’s a letter releasing me. 

He was like a boy. 

Periwinkle took the note and, raising her 
lantern, read the reprieve through gathering 
tears of happiness. 

“ Dick—oh, Dick! Then—” 

“Yes, the dream’s come true, I tell you. 
No more good-bys! ” 

He took her in his arms and pressed her 
to him, clad as she was like a young surif- 
man. 

“ Periwinkle, there’s a minister at the sta- 
tion to-night, and there’s no time like the 
present.” 

The full meaning of his words did not 
come home to her at first. 

“ Dick, I can’t be married in these clothes,” 
she said dazedly. 

“Why not? You’ve saved men’s lives in 
them, and now you’re saving a man’s soul.” 

He took her hand, leading her back the 
way they had come. She was like a bewil- 
dered child listening to some wonderful fairy 
story. 

Ann, seeing them coming, turned, and, 
trudging forward eagerly through the sand, 
led the way to the station. 


XXX 

Any observer of that strange wedding in 

the little messroom would have remembered 
it always. 

Jim, Sam, Ira, and the rest of the crew 


I’m a free man! 


Look! ” 























were ranged around the walls. Their bitter- 
ness had left them. They tried to make the 
best of it for her sake. They were losing her; 
but she was safe, and that consoled them. 

Ann, erect and alone in the middle of the 
room, suggested a rock, as usual; but now 
a rock with all its crags and crevices bathed 
in soft light. 

The tall minister stood with his back to 
the stove, facing Dick and Nancy. 

Dick was again a youth. He looked trans- 
figured by his happiness. His bearing was 
free and strong. 

And Periwinkle, in her surfman’s oil- 
skins, looked like a youth, too—very quaint, 
but nevertheless with that elusive loveliness 
about her which was the palpitant atmos- 
phere of her womanhood. 

Outside, in the night, a face was pressed 
close against the window-pane. The old 
beach-comber, forgotten in the excitement of 
the last few hours, stood peering in at the 
ceremony. Just as the minister said the last 
“Amen” they were startled by a chuckle 
from without. But when they turned to the 
window there was nothing to be seen, so they 
ascribed it to the wind. Ephraim Scudder 
had already drifted back to his mania along 
the shore. 


“Periwinkle, let’s go to the buried forest 
again.” 

‘* Not home? ” 

‘“ No—the night’s warm. 
in the open once more.” 

They had roamed out again to the head- 
land after taking Ann home, and, though 
alone in the vast expanses, they were speak- 
ing so low that they almost whispered their 
secret words. 

The drizzle had ceased by now, and there 
were long rifts in the clouds. The night was 
like that other night, except that the mist 
hung lighter, and was already dissolving, 
like a veil that is drawn aside. From be- 


Let’s spend it 
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hind a cloud, high over the sea, fell a soft 
effulgence from the hidden moon. Reflected 
on the untroubled waters, the moonlight lay 
like a magic pathway to the indeterminate 
horizon. 

All was illusion, pale and impalpable as 
gossamer; all save one star almost on a level 
with their gaze—red Mars, hanging low and 
tremulous in the east above the ocean. 

“Come, Periwinkle! ” 

“ Yes, Dick; but wait.” 

She was looking toward the outer reefs, 
where the foam-flowers grew, though they 
were now hidden in dense shadow. 

“No, come. The sea can’t claim you any 
more.”’ 

She smiled. 

“ Just a moment, Dick. 
that little schooner? She’s too far in. 
you suppose the mist hides the shore? ” 

As she spoke, she felt in her breast, and 
took out one of the Coston signals which she 
had put there on starting out to patrol the 
beach. Shielding it under her open coat, she 
lit it, then held it high above her head. 

The torch was as red as red Mars, and 
flared through the night just opposite to that © 
crimson planet. Dick, seeing her standing 
there, holding it aloft in her little hand, 
waited and watched her. He saw that her 
eyes were intent on the small schooner, and 
that not until it answered her warning by 
altering its course away from the jeopardy 
of Crooked Bar did she even remember his 
presence. 

Then he realized that she would never be 
utterly his. There was a quality in little 
Periwinkle that was for all humanity. 

And yet, in after years, he often liked to 
think of her thus on the dark headland, her 
slender figure quaintly boyish in her oilskin 
coat and trousers, her little hand holding 
aloft her torch to send out, from her heart’s 
illimitable mercy, saving signals to men in 
danger on the sea. 


Don’t you see 
Do 


THE END 


THE 


DIVINE DUET 


Love, listen to the beating 
Of my too-happy heart, 
In ecstasy repeating 
How near and dear thou art. 


And when the words thou hearest, 
Let thine own lips above 

Sing with my heart the dearest 
Divine duet of love! 





Frank Dempster Sherman 
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STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY 
THE SHARK 


HE Shark’s a creature of much guile; 
For, though he wears a Taking Smile, 
’Tis only meant for our confusion, 
And is an Optical Illusion. 


In fact, an ugly disposition 

Would seem to be his main ambition; 
He loves to tear and slay and ravage 
And be a most cold-blooded Savage. 


Therefore, this Riddle you should mark: 
Why is an Indian like a Shark? 

The Why’s a plainly understood one— 
“Only a dead one is a good one.” 


The favorite Pastime of the Shark 

Is to upset a fishers’ bark, 

Then put the passengers down his throat; 
The Wonder is he leaves the Boat! 


The Shark has eighteen hundred teeth, 
With those above and those beneath; 
And this huge crop of teeth he grows 
In six good, even-planted Rows. 


And all these teeth lie low and flat 
Until he sees a Morsel Fat, 

And then they rise up, line on line, 
Like quills on fretful Porcupine. 


*Tis said that Pork or Fish or Sheep ’ll 
Delight a Shark as well as People, 
Though I’ve no doubt he thinks more fine 
A Baby than a Porcupine. 


The Shark, of course, gets his Own Way, 
And makes more gentle things his prey; 
But it’s not nice to be a Shark— 

I'd rather be an Easy Mark! 


George Jay Smith 





IRRESOLUTION 


H, it was a bantam rooster 
Come but lately from his shell; 
*Twas a world he was not “used ter,” 
Though he thought he knew it well. 
His own work he’d not selected; 
So he scratched a year or two, 
While he puzzled and reflected 
What to cockadoodle— 
Cockadoodle— 
Cockadoodle— 
Do! 
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“Shall I be a learned scholar,” 
He reflected, “or a king? 
Shall I go in for the dollar, 
Or the bays that poets sing? 
Shall I seek the reputation 
Of the hero bold who leads, 
Or go in for modest station 
Void of cockadoodle— 
Cockadoodle— 
Cockadoodle— 
Deeds?” 


Thus he queried night and morning, 
Thus he questioned all the day, 
Time and chances ever scorning, 
As the hours sped away. 
Couldn’t seem to make decision, 
Though his mother gently chid, 
And observed, with some derision: 
“Nothing cockadoodle— 
Cockadoodle— 
Cockadoodle— 
Did!” 


And at last this undecided 
Little rooster of our song, 
By the barn-yard all derided 
To the kitchen passed along; 
Where as neither king nor toiler, 
With the prizes all unwon, 
As a common-garden broiler 
He was cockadoodle— 
Cockadoodle— 
Cockadoodle— 
Done! 


John Kendrick Bangs 





ADVICE TO TRAVELERS 


_ you're traveling abroad the freight is so 
That it gives your pocketbook a fearful 
blow; 
And your souvenirs become 
In the end so burdensome, 
That you’d better buy them all before you go. 


There are lovely picture-cards of France and Spain 
In a little shop I know in Portland, Maine; 

And in Newton Center, Mass., 

You may find a Mer-de-Glace 
Done in colors that will drive you quite insane. 


If you wish to buy some Louis Quatorze fans, 
Or a splendid lot of brazen Russian pans, 
You will find a fine supply 
At Schenectady, N. Y., 
With a bunch of handsome chairs of Louis Quinze. 




















LIGHT 


If you wish to own a “master,” old and great, 
With a gilt frame and a cinquecento date, 
There’s a clever man I know 
Out in Kansas City, Mo., 
Who will paint you a Da Vinci while you wait. 


If your wifey wants a fetching Frenchy gown 
That will make her rivals enviously frown, 
There’s a lady up in Troy, 
Whose creations are a joy, 
With fresh labels brought direct from Paris town. 


If to bric-a-brac of beauty you aspire, 
You will find the very best you can desire 
At a spot not hard to reach, 
Several miles from Monmouth Beach, 
Where they make both cloisonné and Worcestershire. 


Souvenirs of Madagascar or Peru, 

Clocks and vases, Dresden china, ormolu, 
Can be had ’most any day 
Out in Paterson, N. J,, 

And they keep the same in Philadelphia, too. 


There is nothing that is made in Germany, 
Or in Russia, France, or Spain, or Italy, 
At The Hague, or Amsterdam, 
That your wily Uncle Sam 
Cannot sell you ere you venture on the sea. 


Hence it is I write these lines to let you know 
How to keep the cost of travel rather low— 
When it comes to souvenirs 
Of your trip to foreign spheres, 
You would better buy them all before you go! 
Wilberforce Jenkins 





AGE AND YOUTH 


OW youth and age are so mixed up 
I can’t tell one from t’other; 

Except that age hath fuller cup, 

He might be youth’s own brother. 
For me, for all my weight of days— 

My years are sixty-seven— 
I'm blest if I believe my way’s 

An atom nearer heaven! 


In spite of locks all snowy white— 
A silvery possession— 

I always shiver with delight 
At any indiscretion; 

And even yet I peer around 
Lest some intruder flank me, 

And tell my daddy what he’s found, 
So that he’ll have to spank me! 


When I've an ache beneath my belt, 
Like any babe I’m fretted; 

And, as of yore, my heart doth melt 
Whenever I am petted; 

And when at anything I strike 
And with my hammer miss it, 

My bruiséd thumb to take I like 
And have somebody kiss it. 
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My heart is light, my heart is gay— 
It’s seen a deal of sorrow; 
There have been storms along the way, 
There may be more to-morrow; 
But, spite of storms, and spite of stress, 
And days by far too many, 
When eyes are bright my heart will press 
As ardently as any! 
Blakeney Gray 





IN THE DAYS OF THE AEROPLANE 


er what care I for the woes of earth? 
In my willowy aeroplane 
I give ail trouble a good wide berth, 
As I sail through the aeromain. 
I skip aloft 
Through the heavens soft, 
And over the air-waves roll; 
And night and day 
When I will I play 
At quoits with the cold north pole! ‘ 


And what care I for the tailor man, 
Who comes with his unpaid bills? 
I spread my wings like a palm-leaf fan, 
And make for the distant hills. 
I snap my thumbs 
When the tailor comes, 
And care not a tinker’s hoot 
If his bills are high 
As I gaily fly 
Where old Snip cannot follow suit! 


If the night be dark, I can hie me forth 
To the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
And joy in the light of the frozen north 
Till the night is completely done. 

If the day be dank 
In a grim fog-bank, 
Far over the clouds I rise, 
And all my blues 
All at once I lose 
As I enter the sun-kissed skies. 


The rich, red fruit of the tall tree-tops, 
Oh, that is the fruit for me, 
As I skim along past the reach of cops, 
And lassoo it from the tree. 
And, oh, the joy— 
Bliss without alloy— 
When the baseball games commence, 
And I moor my boat 
To a big sun-mote 
Just over the high board-fence! 





And what care I if my loved one’s pa 
Keeps dogs of a savage strain, 
To give my suit such a canine jar 
T’ll never call there again? 
And locks Lenore 
On the tip-top floor, 
Lest she and her lover spoon? 
I smash my plane 
Through the window-pane, 
And we sail to the silver moon! 
Carlyle Smith 











GOLDWIN SMITH, THE SAGE OF 
THE GRANGE 


BY NEWTON MACTAVISH. 


Goldwin Smith was a gentleman and 

a scholar. His gentility was of the old 
English school, and his scholarship such that 
for more than half a century it commanded 
the respect of the thinkers of two continents. 
} In England he came to maturity as a radi- 
cal; and when he died in Canada, having 
lived: for almost forty years within the se- 
clusion of the Grange, at Toronto, he re- 
mained a radical still. And while his work 
and his place, both as an educationist and a 
journalist, were uncommonly high, his per- 
sonality stood above both. 

He lived into his eighty-eighth year. At 
this advanced age it was a beautiful sight to 
see him rise from his desk in front of the 
large south windows of his study at the 
Grange, and, with a smile of rare cordiality 
and charm, extend the hand of welcome. 

His height was several inches above the 
average, his form slight, even lean. His head 
was massive and well shaped, rising high 
above the ears, and giving the impression of 
extraordinary intellectuality. Frailty of body, 
of course, was apparent since the accident 
that fractured a hip-bone a few months be- 
fore his death; but in him frailty imparted 
an air of dignity and repose. He was proud 
of his great age. 

“T attribute my long life,” he used to say, 
“to two things—a lazy schooling at Eton, 
and the horse.” 

Then he would tell of his having started 
life with a feeble constitution, and of having, 
in spite of that, attained to more than four- 
score years, because, particularly, there was 
no “cramming” at Eton, and also because, 
later in life, he was able to use the horse as 
a means of obtaining fresh air and exercise. 


. the very finest sense of the phrase, 


THE LIFE OF A LITERARY RECLUSE 


The Grange was his kingdom, the study 
his retreat. There, almost any morning, he 


could be seen sitting at his desk, with the sun- 
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light falling soft upon his white head, his 
elbows resting on the arms of the chair, 
his fingers interlocked, a few sheets of notes 
before him, and his private secretary in at- 
tendance. An old English billiard - table, 
which was the most conspicuous piece of fur- 
niture in the room, would be almost entirely 
covered with newspapers, for it was his prac- 
tise to read the leading dailies of Canada, the 
United States, and England. 

In the afternoon, until within the last few 
years, the papers would be cleared away to 
permit the enjoyment of his favorite pastime. 
At billiards the sage would play with a zest 
that was admirable, and he dearly loved to 
win. In fine weather, many afternoons were 
spent in driving about the city, or in en- 
couraging a cherished terrier to romp upon 
the lawn. Whist was frequently the pastime 
of the evening. 

The brain of this fine scholar was a mar- 
velously active mechanism. It is a remarka- 
ble fact that at eighty-seven, while his phys- 
ical constitution was struggling against the 
combined enemies, age and accident, his men- 
tal powers made it easy for him to dictate 
private correspondence and to compose articles 
for the press. 

His brain was also the embodiment of an 
array of notable paradoxes. He himself was, 
in outward aspect, an aristocrat of the aris- 
tocrats, but within his heart and by his work 
he was the most democratic of men. To-day 
he would entertain royalty or the representa- 
tive of royalty; to-morrow he would with his 
own hand write a letter of congratulation to 
some struggling newspaper man who had re- 
ceived a promotion. To-day he would dine 
at Government House; to-morrow he would 
break bread with a walking delegate. 

While positions of the highest honor and 
distinction failed to tempt him, he occupied 
for years, with peculiar satisfaction, the hon- 
orary presidency of the Toronto Press Club. 
A Britisher by birth, and an Englishman by 

















GOLDWIN SMITH, THE SAGE OF THE GRANGE 


instinct, he was nevertheless the outstanding 
advocate of the annexation of Canada to the 
United States. And although he lived as a 
model and exemplary citizen, and even a 
puritan, he was a moderate agnostic, the au- 
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In the splendid isolation of the Grange he 
observed their problems, and studied their re- 
lation to the history of the world, but his 
comment and counsel were usually miscon- 
strued or misunderstood. 
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PUBLICIST, AND HISTORIAN, WHO 
DIED IN TORONTO ON JUNE 7, IN HIS EIGHTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


From a photograph by Kennedy, Toronto 

















thor of “ Guesses at the Riddle of Existence” 
and “No Refuge but in Truth.” 


A GREAT JOURNALIST 


Above all other things, perhaps, Goldwin 
Smith was the ideal journalist. He had at 
his command leisure and a magnificent ac- 
cumulation of knowledge. In deep sympathy 
with the people, he yet was not one of them. 

10 





In his estimation, labor was a great hu- 
man blessing stripped of its dignity; and in 
his writings he endeavored to point out the 
futility of this or that social movement. Al- 
most invariably his vision was different from 
the vision of the commonalty. For that reason 
he was often charged with lack of sympathy 
with the people. Many regarded him as being 
not only a disappointed man, dogmatic and 
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dangerous, but as a resentless iconoclast as 
well. No matter what his writings may con- 
vey to the average understanding, no one 
who frequently came into contact with the 
man could do otherwise than reject these 
opinions. 

I have, for instance, heard him remark at 
his own table that no war in which England 
has taken part within the last hundred years 
could be defended with one tittle of justifi- 
cation. There are thousands who, on hear- 
ing that opinion, would charge him 
with sinister motive or treasonable 
utterance, while in reality he was 
undoubtedly speaking from a lofty 
conception of patriotism. 

The correct attitude of the jour- 
nalist was one of his distinguish- 
ing characteristics. While still en- 
gaged in active literary work, he 
displayed no semblance of arro- 
gance, nor did he take it as a mat- 
ter of course that his offerings 
would always be accepted. In- 
deed, as if he were but an obscure 
writer, he would inquire with def- 
erential courtesy whether an article 
from him on this or that subject 
would be desired. 

This, surely, is remarkable when 
one recalls that in his undergrad- 
uate days, at Oxford, Goldwin 
Smith gained the coveted Hertford 
and Ireland scholarships for pro- 
ficiency in classics; that more than half a 
century ago he was a regular contributor to 
the Edinburgh Review; that he was a con- 
temporary with Thackeray on the staff of the 
Saturday Review; that he used to meet Dick- 
ens at the Atheneum Club; that he attended 
dinner-parties in company with Lord Macau- 
lay; that he was a guest at house-parties 
which also included Tennyson and Carlyle; 
that at Oxford he gave private lectures in 
history to the late King Edward VII, then 
Prince of Wales; that he preceded Stubbs, 
Freeman, and Froude as regius professor of 
modern history at Oxford; that he occupied 
without emolument the professorship of Eng- 
lish and constitutional history at Cornell; that 
he shook hands with one of Napoleon’s mar- 
shals; that he conversed with Lincoln; that 
he corresponded regularly with such men as 
the Earl of Rosebery; and, more than any- 
thing else, that he was the author of a 
long series of essays and histories. 

To Goldwin-Smith, husbandry was a no- 
ble calling. That is one reason why for years, 
and even up to within a few months of the 
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time of his accident, he contributed regularly 
as “The Bystander,” to the pages of the 
Weekly Sun, a Toronto journal circulating 
largely among farmers. Young men and 
young women, to him, were not, as many pro- 
fess to see them, yokels and wenches; they 
were in his eyes rather the flower and th 
sinew of the land. He saw beauty and power 
in country folk, and any honest attainment, 
either with hand or mind, brought forth from 
him a generous admiration. 

While journalism was his voca- 
tion, he always felt in Canada that 
he was entirely isolated from the 
great literary centers of New York 
and London. His aloofness, how- 
ever, was perhaps an advantage; 
and while he lacked the stimulus 
of actual contact in the world of 
letters, there came to the Grange an 
almost continuous line of distin- 
guished visitors from abroad. ‘To 
pay respect in person to Mr. Gold- 
win Smith was the wish of almost 
every writer of note who happened 
to visit Toronto. 

The mere glory of authorship 
was regarded by the Sage of the 
Grange with but scant courtesy. 
Book-writing in a large way was 
not his chief concern, because he 
had the journalistic method of con- 
sidering events from day to day. 
. The essay was his most useful 
vehicle. Once, when urged by friends to 
write something that would immortalize him, 
he replied: 

“It is perfectly true that the works of a 
journalist are ephemeral. They go into the 
nether world of old files, and are forgotten. 
But does not the same fate befall many 
books? Look at the back shelves of any 
great library. What a necropolis of the im- 
mortals is there! ‘There, amid inviolate dust 
and cobwebs which are never disturbed, sleep 
great masters of the civil law who were once . 
as gods for their wisdom. There sleep the 
authors of many a system of science which 
has been superseded a hundred times by the 
advance of modern thought.” 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S MANY BOOKS 


And yet we find to his credit a number of 
important volumes—among them being “ The 
United States—An Outline of Political His- 
tory,” which is perhaps his most attractive 
work; “The United Kingdom—A Politica! 
History”; “Irish History and the Irish 
Question”; “The Civil War in America’; 
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and three biographies—“ Cowper,” 
“Jane Austen,” and “William 
Lloyd Garrison.” The royalties on 
some of these books are still con- 
siderable, but their author was in- 
dependently rich by his own for- 
tune, as well as by that of his wife, 
who had been a wealthy widow, and 
who preceded him in death by about 
a year. 

Like most persons who live be- 
yond the allotted span, Goldwin 
Smith liked to think of the past. It 
was difficult for him to realize that 
the Canada of to-day is different 
from the Canada he first knew, or 
that the literary sequestration in 
which he worked is not what it was 
at the time of his coming from the 
erudite precincts of Cornell to the 
umbrageous elms of the Grange. 
His experiences in journalism dur- 
ing the seventies and eighties have 
not been forgotten, and before him 
the Province of Quebec always 
loomed up as an impassable barrier 
against access to the Maritime Prov- 
inces, while Manitoba and the far- 
ther West still lay dormant as far as 
literature and art were concerned. 

The Grange and the man were 
well suited to each other. Both had 
characteristics that are too little 
prized in these days—age, dignity, 
aloofness, respect. Although the 
Grange at one time stood outside 
the town limits, in a grove where 
one might almost expect to see a 
deer or a bear, it has remained to 
see the days of expansion, until now 
its grounds stand like a park in the 
heart of Toronto. There, on a 
balmy day in spring, or during the 
warmth of the summer, the sage 
was wont to take his walk, and it 
Was upon its pleasant lawns that 
the windows of his study gave view. 

The property has been bequeathed 
to the city to form the nucleus of a 
museum of art. While the people 
are passing in and out of the old 
colonial building and moving about 
the grounds, the few who had the 
privilege of going there in former 
times will have pleasant memories 
of a man who in his day was the 
personification of gentleness and 
culture—the antithesis of pomp and 
pretense, 
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THE GRANGE, THE HOUSE AT TORONTO IN WHICH GOLDWIN SMITH LIVED FOR NEARLY FORTY YEARS AND IN WHICH HE DIED 


Frou a photograth by Pringle & Booth, Toronto 
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rations which encompassed the pole 

star, thence extending in a southerly 
direction along the Milky Way to a point 
opposite the Southern Cross, including that 
luminary, and proceeding in a westerly line 
to the constellation of Arago. Sirius was a 
mere boulder lying within the field of his 
ambition. 

With him, each wish amounted to an irre- 
sistible force exerted without the slightest re- 
gard to the point of least resistance. His 
fancy was an elastic, aeriform fluid, extreme- 
ly active, and capable of infinite expansion. 
Indeed, with the slightest overheating, the 
volume developed might easily cause explo- 
sion if confined within a restricted space. 
That he was twenty-six and in love seems but 
a supererogatory and popular statement of 
what has been already described with per- 
fect scientific accuracy. 

The manager, whose office door Clarence 
was now closing, had spoken almost effusive- 
ly—for him—in praise of the young man’s 
accomplishment. Still, his triumphs “on the 
road,’ where he had been in the interest of 
the’ firm, and from which he had just re- 
turned, appeared almost contemptible in his 
own sight. What avail the taking of a larger 
order in Camelot, Arkansas, than his prede- 
cessor had ever been able to book, when the 
helmet of a fallen foe would have supplied 
the only possible appropriate tribute worthy 
of her consideration? Of what import the 
notable rise of eight hundred a year in salary 
and appointments, when a king’s ransom was 
the least trifle to which he could feel happy 
in calling her attention ? 

However, that eight hundred dollars was 
the straw which broke the humped camel’s 
back of impracticability. With that advance, 
matrimony was thinkable, if she would be 
willing to think of it. 


ee CUTTER possessed aspi- 
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Would she? 

With his forehead wearing the expression 
of a piece of corrugated iron, Cutter strode 
down the hall and ran against the person and 
upon the toes of some one turning the corner. 

“Oh, Purdy, it’s only you,” he said pleas- 
antly, as the two drew back, confronting 
each other. 

“Yes,” replied the other, accepting in un- 
resentful unconsciousness the disparaging im- 
plication so heedlessly uttered. He placed 
the heavy ledger that he had been carrying on 
the top of the near-by radiator, and smiled 
reverentially. “I hear you’ve been doing 
great things.” 

“Not so much,” replied Cutter with the 
proper amount of airiness permitted a bril- 
liant young slayer of dragons. 

“T’d think so,” Purdy answered, a wistful 
cadence in his thin voice. 

“Look here,’ replied Cutter with good- 
natured lordliness, “why don’t you brace up? 
Why do you let every one keep on making a 
door-mat of you? How long are you going 
to furnish the ‘ comic relief ’ for this business 
drama?” 

Purdy glanced uncomfortably into the 
street. He was a round-faced, reddish-haired 
man, scarcely older than Cutter himself, 
though he gave the impression of consider- 
ably greater age. Five years before, he had 
appeared in the big, silent arena of the main 
office, and had modestly taken his seat at a 
remote desk at which he was still sitting. 
Since then others—many others—had entered 
and left him at the post—at his post. 

All his work was as accurate as that of the 
adding-machine, and on the whole he had as 
little chance of advancement. His mechan- 
ical exactness even operated against his prog 
ress. Clearly, such methodical ability could 
not serve as well in any other position. 

Moreover, what in another would have re 
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dounded to his credit by some strange turn 
of fate in Purdy’s case only increased the 
stock jokes of his associates. Once the ac- 
cepted wag had gravely stated, in excuse for 
his own dilatoriness, that he had thought the 
clock wrong because Purdy was late; and he 
was held to have surpassed himself in ex- 
quisitiveness of drollery. “Uncle Billy” 
Purdy was the office butt. Long he had 
served as the victim which it offered upon its 
ruthless altar of all-devouring humor. 

Cutter considered the awkward piece of 
business furniture before him. His own flash- 
ing career had carried him far from such 
dead wood. Success, however, brought with 
it a kindly and indulgent feeling toward all 
the world, and in his benevolence he could 
even include one so lowly as the 
humble person who hesitated be- 
fore him. 

A young varlet of a lately pro- 
moted messenger, scurrying along, 
became aware of Purdy’s unobtru- 
sive presence. 

“Hello, Uncle Billy!” Though 
far from middle-aged, Purdy was 
so called by the very veterans of 
the clerkly force, in a wholly ex- 
haustless facetiousness. “ Wasting 
your time looking out of the win- 
dow? Why, a young fellow like 
you ought to be attending to busi- 
ness, if you expect to make any- 
thing of yourself.” 

Which admonition — a memory 
of others frequently uttered for his 
personal consideration — was ab- 
ruptly cut short by the sight of Cut- 
ter’s frowning disapprobation. The 
youngster clattered off with a whis- 
tled effort to give dignity to his 
retreat. Purdy picked up’ the mas- 
sive volume and moved away. 

“Somehow,” he said in puzzled 
despondency, “they don’t seem to 
give me the consideration I’d like 
to have.” 

“Never you mind,” Cutter an- 
swered with kindness. “ There’s a 
lot would like to have the cinch you 
have on your job—even if they do 
laugh at you.” 

Whereupon he continued on his 
way and was quickly lost in the 
selfish absorption of the lover— 
which, after all, is perhaps the 
most self -abnegatory condition 
known to humanity. 

In Cutter’s advanced stage of 
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doubting adoration, the question of his own 
worthiness was ever present in his mind. 
How could one so glorious in the triple roy- 
alty of youth and beauty and despotic girl- 
hood have a thought for him as he pros- 
trated himself at the lowest step of her throne? 
What reason had he to suppose that she would 
for a moment consider sharing his lowly es- 
tate? Of what use to ask her? 

To be sure, she was out of town just then, 
and even if he could achieve such boldness 
he was not able immediately to seek her to 
urge his overambitious suit. ‘This reflection 
brought with it the question of what he was 
to do with the evening. If he could not see 


her, how was he to occupy so many wholly 
superfluous hours ? 
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At this point of cogitation he reached the 
general outer office, and crossed to the corner, 
where he saw the chief clerk. In the mere 
inoccupation of his purposelessness, Cutter 
dropped into a chair next to the desk of this 
dignitary. 

“Purdy seems to be just as much the goat 
as ever,” he said, taking up the last item of 
office interest that had been brought to his 
notice. 

“Sure,” replied the other, with the end of 
a string between his teeth, as he tied a bun- 
dle of papers. When the speaker again had 
his full powers of utterance, he went on: 
“Sometimes, for a fact, they get over the 
limit. .Day before yesterday Hadby agreed 
to go out to Billy’s house for dinner to-night. 
Just now he got an invitation from some real 
elegant people to a box-party at the theater. 
Well, he accepted right off. Told Billy he 
knew he wouldn’t mind—said he’d come out 
some other time. Now, I could tell from the 
way he looked that Mrs. Billy had been ma- 
king preparations, and they’d a good deal of 
pride in the matter—” 

“Hadby’s nothing but a—” Cutter began 
impatiently, as he brought the front legs of 
his tipped-back chair down to the floor with 
emphasis. 

Clarence was a very. good-natured young 
man when he had time to think of it. Often 
an active, unsuspected geyser of sympathy 
sprang into sudden ebullition through the 
crust of youthful preoccupation. Now he 
moved swiftly across the apartment to the 
spot where Purdy sat. As he drew near, he 
advanced more slowly, and paused with a 
great air of accidentalness. 

“Just getting back,’ he complained cas- 
ually, “leaves one out of it. I don’t even 
know where I’m going to eat dinner to- 
night.” 

“Why—” Purdy looked up like one star- 
tled by the magnificence and boldness of his 
conception. As if dismissing the thought as 
palpably belonging to the visionary and un- 
practical, he concluded lamely: ‘“ I suppose 
so.” 

“‘ What were you going to say?” 

“Why—I—” Purdy still hesitated. 
“Queer how things come in one’s head, but 
I wondered if you’d like—if you’d care—if 
you'd be willing to come and try pot-luck—” 

“ Billy,” asserted Clarence enthusiastical- 
ly, after the manner of one who welcomed 
with delight an apparently new and _ sur- 
prising idea, “ nothing could be better. The 
very thing! Of course I will. Charmed! I 
sha’n’t be putting you out? ” 
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“Mrs. Purdy will be glad to see you. 
He spoke in a tone which proved beyon 
doubt that he meant it. 


II 


ALMost all the other passengers had 
abandoned the trolley before it arrived ai 
the end of its‘course. Even then, Cutter was 
obliged to wait with Purdy in the damp mist 
of the early spring evening at the transfer 
station until the car on the connecting sub- 
urban line started. Finally this deposited 
them at a corner of an empty lot, where a 
gas-lamp flickered doubtfully, leaving them 
to make their way up a street of tall, leafless 
elms. 

“Tt’s pretty in summer,” discoursed Purdy 
cheerfully, as he turned in through a wooden 
gate between low lilac-bushes, with the black 
branches drooping under the weight of mois- 
ture. 

Suddenly down the wet path a broad light 
danced, gushing in welcoming warmth. The 
front door had been quickly thrown open, as 
if by some one waiting for the sound of foot- 
steps, and Cutter saw a woman’s slight fig- 
ure standing in the threshold. 

“ Will? ” 

In the tone were loving eagerness, a slight 
relief, a purposely exaggerated reproachful- 
ness, a whole expression of happy household 
companionship, and mutual understanding. 
In some miraculous fashion the voice carried 
with it suggestions of cozy rooms and warm 
hearths, of watchful solicitude, and also of a 
pervading humor giving character and zest to 
the rest: 

A few steps more took Cutter within the 
small hall where his hostess waited, a very 
storage battery of suppressed hospitality. 
She would certainly be a pretty old lady. 
Some women immediately give that impres- 
sion. Not that she was already old; still, 
the rosiness of cheek had manifestly fled and 
vanished, while there were wrinkles — but 
notably pleasant, appealing little wrinkles— 
about mouth and eyes, which nobody could 
have mistaken for anything else than the re- 
sult of self-sacrificing thoughtfulness and 
unselfish anxieties. 

“T’ve a surprise,” Purdy laughed proud- 
ly. ‘“ You don’t know whom I’ve brought.’ 

“Why, of course, Mr.—’” She paused 
tactfully as a possibility of doubt suggested 
itself. 

“No, not Hadby,” teased Purdy, with a 
spirit that amazed Clarence. ‘“ He couldn't 
come. This is no less a person than our Mr. 
Cutter, the Great, himself!” 
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“T’ve heard Will speak of you so often, 
Mr. Cutter,” announced Mrs. Will, visibly 
impressed by her husband’s announcement, 
and clearly indicating what honor in her 
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‘OF COURSE, I KNOW WHAT A FAVORITE 


opinion lay in such mention. “I’m delighted 
that he asked you.” 

“To tell the truth, Mrs. Purdy, I invited 
myself,” answered Cutter. 

“That was awfully nice of you,” she mur- 
mured reassuringly. ‘‘ Will is frequently so 
silent that I have believed they might some- 
times be a little afraid of him at the office. 





Of course, I know what a favorite he is, and 
how he is considered; but I have had the 
natural idea that they might think him a lit- 
tle indifferent and proud.” 


HE IS, AND HOW HE IS CONSIDERED” 


‘Oh, no, no!” stammered Cutter, and he 
saw Purdy look away as he shifted his large 
feet uneasily. 

“Of course, any one like you, Mr. Cutter, 
would understand, and not make a mistake, 
as your coming to-night shows; but others 
who have not had your great success might 
fancy that Will was looking down on them, 
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CUTTER HAD SHOWN SIGNS OF FLAGGING AS FAR "BACK AS HELIGOLAND 


though he wouldn’t hurt any one’s feelings 
for the world. I’m not surprised ’—by now 
they were in the small drawing - room— 
‘““when so many must be awfully jealous of 
him.” 

“* Nonsense 
gruffly. 

“ That’s what he always says,” she urged 
earnestly. ‘ But I know better,” she main- 
tained with the firmness of a ruffled robin. 


Alice!” interposed Purdy 


“Why else,” she declared in triumphant at- 
gument, “is Will still in the same _posi- 
tion? ” 

“When are we going to have dinner? ” 
Purdy interrupted. ; 

“ Now—it’s been waiting,” she answered. 
“To be sure, no one could fill the place as 
he does, and the firm naturally wants to 
keep him there.” 

“Indeed,” Cutter assented promptly, “you 
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are quite right. Everybody recognizes his 
carefulness and accuracy.” 

““Will’s real place, of course, is in the 
firm,” she persisted with confidence. “ They 
see that, and I believe they are only waiting 
to give him the recognition he deserves all 
at once.” 

“ Alice, will you stop?” Purdy implored. 

“ His greatest fault is his indifference, his 
lack of self-confidence,” Mrs. Purdy persist- 
ed. ‘Oh, he could do anything, if he just 
cared enough! I tell him that he ought to be 
more ambitious. Why, when there was talk 
that they would run the trolley through this 
street, he was one appointed at the property- 
owners’ meeting, with only four others, to 
get signatures for the petition against it.” 

Certain mysterious openings and jerkings 
of the curtain at the small double doors had 
drawn Mrs. Purdy’s attention. Like the 
premonitory sounds of a clock before striking 
the hour, they preluded the appearance of a 
small maid with the firm announcement: 

“Dinner is served.” 

Mrs. Purdy rose and led the way. There 
was little silver, and the many flowers were 
of small cost. Cutter had seen the identical 
similitude of the white china with the tiny 
yellow-sprigged circles in a set—‘‘ one hun- 
dred and twelve pieces, fourteen dollars ”— 
in a shop- window that very day, but it 
looked differently now. And the soup— 
viewed through its translucent amber perfec- 
tion—the plate appeared a vessel of wholly 
adequate sumptuousness. 

If Cutter had for a moment felt any ill- 
disposition toward his hostess’s babblements, 
the feeling speedily- disappeared. ‘The fish 
would have been an inducement to every ac- 
quiescence; the roast an argument for all 
acceptance. With the salad, a green marvel 
of sagaciously compounded dressing, he was 
resigned to any enumeration of Purdy’s vir- 
tues and merits. 

“ Alice,” Purdy remonstrated, “ next thing 
you'll tell about the tree that I climbed that 
time when I was a kid.” 

“You know you have forbidden my ever 
repeating that story, which your mother told 
me, though no other one of the boys would 
do it,” answered Mrs. Purdy, with a great 
air of docility. ‘“ He is still so reckless, 
though,” she continued, turning with irre- 
pressible ardor to Cutter. ‘“ Three years ago 
the Rices” house—they’re our next - door 
neighbors—took fire in the pantry. . It was 


after nine o’clock, the 10th of December. 

Will was reading the newspaper, and imme- 

diately at the first alarm he ran right out, 
ll 
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without his hat or coat, though there was 
snow on the ground. I followed with them, 
begging and imploring him to put them on; 
but no—as soon as he saw the smoke coming 
from the kitchen window he ran directly 
into the house, seized Samuel Rice’s grand- 
mother’s portrait from the wail, and carried 
it into the front yard. The firemen came 
at once and put out the fire before it had 
done more than burn the woodwork; but if 
it had spread, I am convinced that the Rices 
could not have saved any of the things that. 
Will helped to carry out of the house, and 
goodness only knows what he would have 
done next.” 

She sat back, breathless with the dramatic 
fervor of her recital. 

“ Here,” said Purdy abruptly to Cutter, 
“have some more cheese.” 

The sweets were no sooner finished than 
Mrs. Purdy rose with the expressed intention 
of leaving the men alone to smoke. Neither, 
however, appeared to welcome the impend- 
ing interview. 

“We can take our coffee in the other 
room,” said Purdy hastily, “and have our 
cigars at the same time.” 

“Of course,” his wife assented. ‘“ Smoke 
anywhere. Isn’t there a saying that a man’s 
house is his castle? Women are not men- 
tioned at all—which I don’t think quite fair. 
However, I don’t mind. I want Will to en- 
joy himself at home, and do just as he likes. 
I’m sure, if I didn’t, he would domineer over 
me anyway, so perhaps it’s best for me to 
pretend to give in gracefully.” She laughed. 
“You shall have your coffee there, and then 
you can look at the collection.” 

“The collection?” repeated Cutter in sur- 

rise. 

“Why, don’t you know?” she asked with 
open eyes, in great amazement. “Will has 
the most wonderful collection of postage- 
stamps in the State!” 

“Cutter wouldn’t want to look at it,” Pur- 
dy interrupted. “Hadby was coming for 
that—” 

“T am sure,” Clarence returned politely, 
“it must be most interesting.” 

“People come from all over to see it,”’ Mrs. 
Purdy assured him, as she drew several large, 
leather-bound volumes from their guarded 
resting-p!ace in a particular cabinet. “ Will 
once had a letter from a Sir Somebody Some- 
thing-or-Other in England, wanting to ex- 
change. Why, Will has some stamps which 
hardly any one has—two ten-cent St. Louis 
‘bear’ stamps on the original envelope, and 
three Co federate provisional issues which 
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are absolutely unique, and—oh, Will, tell 
Mr. Cutter about the way you got that very 
wonderful eighteen-sixty-nine twenty-four- 
cent United States stamp with the picture in- 
verted.” 

“He wouldn’t care to hear it,” remon- 
strated Purdy, but with all a collector’s he- 
roic self-denial in remaining silent upon his 
hobby. 

“Then I'll tell him,” insisted his wife 
proudly. “It was the summer we were at 
East Lebanon. We were driving through the 
woods, and stopped at an old woman’s tum- 
ble-down house for a drink of water. Now, 
whenever there is the least chance of such a 
thing, Will always asks everybody if they 
have any old stamps. I don’t see how he has 
the assurance to do it. This time the old 
woman brought out a letter with nothing but 
the commonest kind of Columbian on it. 
What do you think Will did? He was so 
sorry for her that he gave her fifty cents for 
it, just out of charity. Well, two days after- 
ward they told us at the hotel that some one 
wanted to speak to us, and there was the old 
woman. She said she had hunted in a trunk, 
and she had found—she- actually said, the 
poor old thing, that she was afraid it was 
too ‘old-fashioned’ to be of any use—the 
wonderful example of the stamp I told you. 
If Will had not been so generous about the 
other, she never would have looked and dis- 
covered this. Though he could not afford it, 
Will paid her just what a dealer would have 
paid her. Since then he has been offered two 
hundred dollars for it.” 

“Remarkable!” said Cutter, in willing 
homage to the luster of the adventure. 

He had taken the precious volume on his 
knee. Before him lay open the page of many- 
colored patches. Over him hovered his host 
and hostess, the former forgetting himself 
under the dominion of his ruling passion, the 
latter supplementing where she conceived he 
failed through moderation of statement. By 
slow stages they advanced through the United 
States, which patriotically held first place— 
a progress requiring frequent halts and ex- 
clamations—to come up alphabetically in 
Abyssinia. Afghanistan. was reached by the 
turning of a page, while Aitutaki was an easy 
jump of two leaves. Pausing for a short 
space in Baden, they passed on through Bo- 
livia, British Guiana, with many halting- 
places between, to Canada, China, and Cu- 
racao. With Zululand, Cutter, who had 
shown signs of flagging as far back as He- 
ligoland, sank back in his chair. 

“Most absorbing!” he gasped, when at 
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length he was allowed rest. More by way of 
escape than anything, and as an excuse for 
ridding himself of the encumbering tome he 
had borne so long, he put it down, and turned 
to a framed picture on the table. ‘“ What a 
delightful child’s face!” 

Though there had been no sound, the 
room seemed suddenly to grow more still. 
Cutter, looking up, noticed the stricken, mute 
motionlessness of the two. 

“Yes,” murmured Purdy, very slowly. 
“It’s a picture of—the baby.” 

“Don’t you think,” she asked, in a brave- 
ly controlled voice—“ I do—that he looks— 
looked—wonderfully like Will—” 

She stopped. With a stumbling break in 
her voice, with a low tremulous breath, which 
she struggled to keep from becoming a sob, 
she rose hastily and silently ran from the 
room. 

“Tt’s too much for her always,” said Pur- 
dy. “After all this time, even, she can’t bear 
to speak about it. He died five years ago.” 


III 


THE hour was not late when Mrs. Purdy 
waved a fervid farewell from the porch. 

“You will come again before very long?” 
she urged. 

“ Indeed—yes,” Cutter called back, with 
sincere conviction, as he turned and went 
down the cement walk to the gate. 

Purdy followed his departing guest, as if 
influenced by a hospitable disinclination of 
relinquishment. 

“Good night!” 

Purdy allowed him several yards’ start be- 
fore he caHed him back. 

“Yes,” said Cutter. 

The two confronted each other overcon- 
sciously in the scanty light of the foggy night. 

“T know,” said Cutter suddenly. 

“Of course she doesn’t see how out of 
place—how ridiculous—it is. I give you my 
word, though, I’ve never misled her, or said 
anything to make her think me more than I 
am—particularly that I am differently con- 
sidered in the office. So, if you wouldn't 
mind—if you wouldn’t say anything there— 
they couldn’t understand.” 

“What do you take me for?” exclaimed 
Cutter indignantly. 

“Of course,” Purdy admitted, “I have 
never altogether out and out set her right. 
It’s sort of nice!” 

Cutter nodded. 

“To have a place, you know, where you 
are—more what vou’d like to be, where you 
seem— ”’ 
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“Where to all intents and purposes you’re 
a king among men—” 

“A king of no-man’s-land,” said Purdy 
sadly. 

“The king of every-man’s-land!” urged 
Cutter earnestly. “I guess it’s a way na- 
ture has of evening things up.” 

When Clarence descended from the car at 
the point nearest the bachelor apartment- 
house in which he abode, he advanced with- 
out haste, and as one in deep thought. At a 
corner he drew out his watch. 

“Still early enough,” he muttered. 
“There’s a possibility.” 

Thereupon he shut the lid with a decided 
click, and strode across the street into the 
branch office of a great telegraph company. 
For an instant he hesitated over the printed 
blank, and then scrawled rapidly: 


Miss Margaret Hayward, Hotel Cheltenham, At- 
lantic City: 
Who do’you think is the greatest living man? 
CoG, 


Having despatched the message, he turned 
his steps toward the wide, lighted portal of 
the apartment-house, through which he 
passed, entered the elevator, and was carried 
rapidly aloft. In his small sitting-room he 


lit a pipe, and sat down with a book and a 
dogged air of determination. 

The page he read was not of sufficient in- 
terest to keep him from glancing at the clock 
at intervals varying from three to five min- 
utes. Finally, just before midnight, a 
knock came at his door. He opened it quick- 
ly, and received the yellow envelope which 
the hall attendant handed to him. This he 
tore open sharply, and read hastily the words 
on the enclosed sheet: 


Clarence Cutter, The Elsinore, Alaska Avenue: 
You are. 
MARGARET. 


He raised his head. His next act was to 
present the lingering servitor with a tip of 
an amount which awoke the youth’s rarely 
stirred enthusiasm. 

Clarence was just ready for bed when an- 
other summons again brought him to the 
threshold of his apartment. To his amaze- 
ment another telegram was given to him. 
With even more stress he opened this, stri- 
ding, pajama-clad as he was, beneath the 
faint hall light to read: 


Clarence Cutter, The Elsinore, Alaska Avenue: 
A goose. 
MARGARET. 





WANDER SONG 


THE gray friar loves his book and bell, 
The king, his golden crown; 
The archer, his October ale 
That sparkles bright and brown; 
But search the green earth far and wide, 
There’s naught so dear to me 
As the little, grassy wander-roads 
That lead beside the sea. 


They gave me wine unto my lips, 
And gold within my hands, 

And filled my garners high with grain 
As pittance of my lands; 

But naught I own—nor land nor gold 
Cries half so sweet to me 

As my little, grassy wander-roads, 
A calling by the sea. 


I stole myself a gipsy cloak, 
And wandered o’er the downs, 
And found myself a sea-sweet nook 
Afar from clustered towns; 
For of all the great world’s treasure-store, 
The dearest things to me 
Are my little grassy wander-roads 
That loiter by the sea! 


Martha Haskell Clark 
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BY GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


AUTHOR OF “THE MAN THAT QUIT,” “ THE HAND-CAR GANG," ETC. 


LONG about midnight, with his head 

A bent and his shoulders huddled 

against the biting cold, a man turned 

from the railroad track and limped pain- 

fully back to the brick-yard where the smoke 

from thick, squat chimneys glowed red and 
promised warmth. 

As he entered the lane of sheds, he saw a 
lantern come swinging up from the other 
end, and hid himself in the shadow of a pile 
of clay-hung lumber. The watchman stalked 
by, whistling cheerfully. Out of the corner 
of his eye he saw the vagrant, as the gleam 
of the lantern flashed upon him, but he paid 
no attention; he did not want to see the man. 
He was a big, bluff, hearty fellow who had 
known cold nights himself. 

When the watchman had passed, the man 
slipped out of his concealment and shuffled 
hastily into the mouth of one of the broad, 
low sheds. He found himself in a passage- 
way, on either side of which were a dozen 
furnace doors. Each of the walls which 
contained these doors was built with a ledge 
about seven feet from the ground, and was 
about two feet wide. 

Feeling above one of these ledges, the 
man’s hand touched something soft, and a 
rough voice cursed him and told him to 
move on. This experience was repeated with 
variations, twice more, and then he came 
to an unoccupied place. The bare bricks 
of the ledge here were too hot for comfort, 
but as it was his second night in the place 
he knew what to do. He hunted around in 
the shed until he found one of the wide 
boards that are used for shedding the piles 
of green brick. It Was smooth and dry, and 
he put it upon the ledge; then, putting his 
foot on top of the furnace door just be- 
neath, he scrambled up. 

He took off his shoes and rolled them 
with tops uppermost, so that they made a 
pillow. He took off his coat, and, lying 


down, covered himself with it. 
It was warm and comfortable up there. 
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True, when the wind came whistling through 
he shivered occasionally, notwithstanding the 
fact that the heat at his back was begin- 
ning to be a trifle excessive. He fell into 
a troubled doze by and by, awaking with a 
start to find that the heat had become un- 
bearably painful wherever his body touched 
the board. He turned upon his face. It 
was remarkable how chilly this made him, 
even while his clothes seemed burning wher- 
ever they touched his back. 

His unseen companions were continually 
turning and grumbling, but still they held to 
their places. Other dark figures appeared 
now and then at the shed opening, and felt 
carefully along the ledge to find lodgment, 
until at last all the places were occupied. 

Suddenly a hoarse voice came from the 
end of the shed: 

“Hey, you blankety blank hoboes! 
yous! ” 

The voice came upon the uneasy sleepers 
like the voice of judgment. They rolled— 
most of them—to a sitting posture; they 
slipped on their shoes; they scrambled down 
from their places; they reluctantly drew on 
their coats; they shuffled, a slow, mutter- 
ing, half-defiant, miserable crowd, out at the 
other end of the shed. 

They did not disperse, however. They 
waited until all was quiet, and then they 
slipped back, one by one, to their places. 
They had been tricked. It was a newcomer, 
cold and half frozen, who had used this 
ruse to secure a good place. Already he 
was reposing upon a warm board, with his 
head pillowed upon his shoes and his coat 
spread over him. 

At last came the morning, and with the 
first streak of the gray dawn came the watch- 
man—the real watchman this time. Not only 
did he order them off, but after there had 
been time enough for an exodus he went 
down the shed, feeling along the ledges him- 
self, and two or three sound sleepers were 
unceremoniously routed out. 


Hike, 
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The man who had limped in at mid- 
night shuffled out with the others into the 
raw February morning. He stooped just at 
the mouth of the shed and picked up a very 
small package, wrapped in a piece of dirty 
newspaper. It contained a few slices of but- 
tered bread that some other soldier of mis- 
fortune had dropped, and he put it hastily 
in his, pocket. 

The other slouching, limping figures in 
the same group with him were cold and surly, 
and not one of them spoke to the others. 
They went away separately and in hatred, 
most of them going back to the frowning 
maze 6f brick and mortar and _ slush-lit- 
tered pavements which they had left the 
night before. Why, they did not know. 

This one bit of human wreckage stood at 
the edge of the railroad track, and, shivering, 
looked toward the city with profound dis- 
taste. Its wilderness of tall chimneys was 
already belching forth into the morning’s 
mist a hundred rolling columns of black 
smoke. The farther his gaze penetrated in- 
to that murky haze, the blacker the pall 
that hung over the city seemed’ to become. 

A week now he had spent in its inhos- 
pitable streets, and in all that great, seething 
maelstrom there had been no place for him. 
He had sought faithfully for work of any 
sort, but others had been ahead of him, 
everywhere, and with each passing day his 
condition had become worse. ‘Two nights 
he had spent in the “flop room” of the only 
police-station which harbored vagrants. The 
third night his application had been refused. 
His face had become familiar. ; 

He turned resolutely toward the direction 
where the open country lay. Surely, some 
place in this world, there must. be a spot 
where he could pause; some task, day by 
day, and some fireside, night by night, that 
would welcome him; some self-respecting 
niche that he could once more fill. The flat, 
cold landscape gave him no answering hope, 
but one thing was certain—he could not 
stay where he was. Rest was not for him 
nor such as he. He must move on. 

The railroad track had been recently rock- 
ballasted. Rock-ballasting is done in this 
way—stone, crushed to hen’s-egg size, and 
presenting nothing but sharp corners and 
angles, is packed along the embankment, is 
piled up in the center of the track, is scat- 
tered on the ends of the ties. This man’s 
shoe soles were almost paper thin, and the 
uppers were cracking. The rock ballast made 
progress both painful and difficult; but by 
watching the tie ends carefully, and by 


adopting a half-skipping gait, stepping 
sometimes over two ties and sometimes over 
one, he was able to strike a more or less 
rhythmical stride, by and by, that let him 
make fair headway. 

He ate his slices of dry bread as he 
walked, and the food gave him renewed 
strength. The exercise, too, drove away the 
almost unbearable chill that had attacked 
him the moment he came out of the warm 
kiln-shed. It was snowing a trifle—little 
crisp, sharp, dry flakes—but the sun seemed 
to promise to come out after a while; and it 
was this, partially, that had emboldened the 
man to strike out for the unknown territory. 

Whatever fate that untried distance might 
hold, it could be no worse than the one which 
had driven him on from town to town in 
the past month. He was not a tramp in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term, or he would 
have known where he was going; he would 
have known where all railroads led, and, 
moreover, he would not have been walking, 
except from one watering-tank or night sta-: 
tion to another, for the professional tramp 
travels by night, and always rides. This 
man had been merely improvident. He was 
the winter grasshopper, and the ant had no 
use for him, that was all. 

It was this unthinking nature that al- 
lowed the mere exhilaration of walking in the 
brisk air to keep him contented through most 
of the morning. He passed bleak, frozen, 
landscapes, passed bleak, hibernating farm- 
houses, passed bleak, lifeless little villages, 
with never a wonder whether in some of 
these places there might not be, at last, the 
haven where he might rest and become once 
more human. 

It was not until full midday that hunger 
distressed him. For some time past he had 
thought of it, but one glance at any house 
where it crossed his mind to apply for food 
was enough to send him trudging on, dis- 
couraged before even making an attempt. 


II 


It was shortly after noon when he neared 
a larger settlement than any he had seen 
that morning. The town itself stood a little 
way back from the station, and from the 
number of houses that were sending up their 
brisk smoke to tell of warmth and good 
cheer within, he judged that here, by perse- 
verance in facing rebuffs, he must certainly 
get a meal. A single figure stood on the plat- 
form of the little station. He was clad in 
blue and wore brass buttons; upon his head 
was a soft felt hat with a cord and tassel 
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for a band; on his breast glittered a big 
silver-plated star. He had seen this tramp 
coming far down the track, and stood wait- 
ing silently to receive him. He never moved 
his eyes from the man as he came on, and 
the man knew better than to try to avoid 
him. In place of that, he strode straight 
up to him. 

“T am hungry,” he said with a simple di- 
rectness. “Is there any place in this town 
where I can work to get a bite to eat? I am 
willing to work.” 

The town marshal surveyed him coldly 
from head to foot. His hat was dirty and 
cinder-ground; the brim was shapeless and 
tattered; the face under it was dirty, and it 
had not been shaved for more than a week; 
the eyes were a trifle bloodshot; the teeth 
were yellow; the blue shirt was shockingly 
soiled; the clothes were creased and grimy; 
the shoes, coarse and heavy in the first place, 
were cracked, and through one of the cracks 
a bare foot could be seen; moreover, all 
around the edges the shoes were red where 
they had been cut by the rock ballast. 

“Move on!” said the town marshal. 

It was his duty to protect the village from 
unkempt and dishonest wayfarers. 

The man made no reply whatever. He 
moved on. He was too much broken for 
rage, but he wondered why, if a man was 
willing to work, the gifts of food and rai- 
ment and slumber should be forever denied 
him. 

About two miles farther on, after a bend 
in the track had concealed him from the 
village, he turned up a country road and 
went in at the gate of a farmhouse. A bull 
dog attacked him unexpectedly. It circled 
around and around him. He kept facing it, 
his foot poised ready for a kick, and called 
for help. 

The farmer came running from the house. 
He picked up a club, as he came, and beat 
off the dog, finally grabbing it by the collar 
and holding it back. 

“T wanted to split some wood for some- 
thing to eat,” explained the tramp. “I came 
in at your gate, and was coming straight up 
to the house. I meant no harm. I am will- 
ing to work.” 

“You had no business to come in,” said 
the farmer. “Hurry on out! I can’t hold 


this dog forever!” 

The tramp moved on. 

At the next place where he trespassed, 
the farmer came running from the barn to 
intercept him before he could get to the 
kitchen door, and drew a revolver from his 
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pocket. The traveler started to make his 
plea, but he had not got two words out of 
his mouth when the man sternly made a 
motion with the revolver. 

The farmer stood on the high rising 
ground overlooking the railroad until the 
tramp had trudged far out of sight down the 
track. Nor was he to blame. Haystacks 
and barns had been burned by vagrants, 
and benefits had been repaid by ingratitude 
until there was no more milk of human 
kindness in the countryside, especially near 
the railroad. 

The wanderer gave up the idea of finding 
food in country places. Well, yesterday 
noon he had enjoyed a good meal. He had 
carried in coal for it, and there had been 
enough money left over to buy him a little 
supper, so he was not starving—not yet. But 
hunger clamors and gripes long before star- 
vation sets in, especially when one is walk- 
ing in the winter air. 

The snow stopped for a few moments. 
There was a change in the direction of the 
wind, and then the flakes began coming 
down again, larger and closer together. In- 
side of another hour it was not so easy to 
avoid the bits of sharp stone that lay here 
and there upon the ends of the ties. The 
snow wet the man’s shoes, too, and made 
them more easily cut by the edges of the 
rock. It soaked through to his feet, and 
soon he could feel them begin to blister as 
they rubbed, sopping wet, inside the coarse 
leather. But he could not stop, because, in 
all the world, there was no place for him to 
rest. He must simply move on. 

The afternoon passed and left him stum- 
bling, but still pressing forward. In spite 
of his continuous exercise, he was bitter 
cold now. One gets cold so quickly on an 
empty stomach! The wind had numbed his 
hands, his cheeks, his chin, and as evening 
began to fall the night loomed up before 
him as a monster that meant to clutch and 
crush him. 

The villages that he passed seemed more 
inhospitable than ever. He no longer craved 
food so much as warmth. In one little rail- 
road-station he found a good fire. He looked 
inside the ticket window. The agent was 
leaning forward upon his arms, his head 
close to his telegraph sounder. The wan- 
derer slipped into the station and sat down 
before the warm stove. In two minutes he 
was asleep. 

He had, perhaps, a half-hour of this glori- 
ous oblivion before the call for that station 
awoke the operator. He attended to his 
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message and came out to fix the waiting- 
room fire. Before he did that, however, he 
bundled his visitor out on the platform. 


“Move on,” he ordered. “You can’t stay - 


here. This is no lodging-house.” 

Nerved by desperation, the nomad tried to 
slip into a barn. A passer-by caught him 
at it and warned him off. 

Out again in the open country, in a snow- 
covered field, he spied an unusual corn-stalk 
formation. It was not a shock, but a long 
stand, formed by piling up the stalks against 
one another with a rail saddle for a form. It 
looked like an ideal shelter. Clear across 
the field the man trudged, and squeezed 
himself in between the stalks. The space 
within was covered with ice. The ground 
was low and wet, and the standing water 
had been frozen for weeks. The corn-stalks 
within were hanging heavy with hoar frost, 
and the chill of the place that had seemed 
to promise such warmth was like the chill 
of a. tomb. 

Notwithstanding this, the man, having 
crawled in upon his hands and knees, felt 
constrained to lie down for a moment to 
rest his body, in spite of the cold that for- 
bade it rest. He was astonished to find that 
his eyes were closing. The sleep that he had 
indulged in the station was still upon him, 
and this new sleep was numbness. He real- 
ized it, and fairly tore his way from out the 
corn-stand. This sort of sleep meant death. 

Twice he stumbled and fell among the 
stubble in getting back to the railroad track, 
but the bruises he got did not hurt—much. 
It was dark now, and the wind had risen 
almost to a gale. The snow pelted him 
mercilessly, but in spite of the wind it did 
not drift, except as it fell. It was a heavy 
snow, that packed where it lay. 

Suddenly some structure loomed up _be- 
fore him on the track. It was an open truss 
bridge, and a long one, as he could judge 
by the deep perspective. He could not see 
to the other end of it, except that there 
seemed to be, low down and very small, a 
square of less darkness than the big dark 
square ahead of him. 

There were a creaking and straining of 
timbers and a groaning of ice as he ap- 
proached it.. There had been a thaw a couple 
of days before, and the ice had broken; not 
piling up, as it does under spring freshets, 
but breaking up into large cakes and moving 
slowly, groaning and grinding and crunch- 
ing down the channel, crashing against the 
bridge piers and tearing loose everything 
that was moored upon its banks. 


As he stepped upon the first ties of the 
bridge, the darkness seemed to intensify and 
to fall upon him like a velvet shroud. He 
had to look closely where he stepped. The 
ties were white with the snow that lay upon . 
them, and he knew that the black spaces be- 
tween went deep down to the devouring 
blackness of the river underneath. 

The wind swooped like an angry demon 
upon the wooden bridge, and as he reached 
the center of the first span it seemed to his 
strained imagination to shake like the 
branches of a storm-tossed tree; to threaten 
instant destruction. The ties were equally 
spaced, however, and sawed to exact meas- 
ure, and after he had passed the first span 
it became a monotonous measuring of steps 
from one to the other—but suddenly he 
slipped and went down with a shriek. One 
tie had been missing—rotted and broken, 
perhaps. His leg went through; he caught 
the tie behind it with his other foot; his 
body was thrown forward upon the ties. 


III 


For several minutes he held this position, 
too numb to struggle up; but while he lay 
there, peering into the darkness, a dull yel- 
low light glowed in the very center of the 
square ahead of him, at first dimly through 
the whirling snow, but gradually increasing 
in brightness and in size. There was a 
rumble along the rail, too. 

The moment he realized it, he was a new 
man. The numbness did not leave his hands, 
his face, or his body, but it left his mind, 
and he drew himself forward to the solid 
ties again. He hastily studied the construc- 
tion of the bridge, as nearly as he could 
make it out. The track was raised above 
the under girders that connected truss to 
truss, and it was too far down for him to 
risk reaching those cross girders, except per- 
haps in broad daylight, and without this 
treacherous white cushion upon them. Nev- 
ertheless, he must risk it. 

He hurried to one of the cross girders a 
few paces ahead, and was just about to make 
the dangerous attempt when his eyes and his 
soul appealed once more to the light that 
had become a demon to him. He gasped. 
The light was stationary. 

He saw now that by the side of it there 
was a smaller red light. There must be a 
bridge-operator’s house there. He looked up 
at the bridge with a new analysis. Yes, there 
was a draw span. Perhaps there was a 
watering-tank over there, which might hold 
the train for a while. 
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This thick snow-storm muffled all sounds, 
but his quickened ears could now hear the 
panting exhausts. There was but one chance. 
He hurried forward, watching the ties with 
desperate keenness. Once he slipped, but he 
recovered himself before he could fall down. 
He became conscious, by and by, that he 
was half praying, half cursing, and that the 
tears were rolling down his cheeks. These 
phenomena surprised him, as if he had de- 
tected them in some stranger. 

It seemed an interminable journey over 
the three remaining spans, but he made it. 
When he was nearly across, the engine gave 
a short, sharp puff, and a ring of black smoke 
went up into the air. He knew what that 
meant. He put extra speed into his numbed 
limbs, and dashed off the approach of the 
bridge just as the engine steamed trembling 
upon it. 

There was sloping ground upon the side 
where the bridge-operator’s house stood. Up- 
on the upper side of the track was level 
ground, and in darting off the bridge he was 
compelled to take this. He waited until the 
long freight had steamed by, feeling that at 
last he had happily reached human compan- 
ionship again. He had been ages away from 
mankind in the last few hours, and he had 
an absurd feeling that mankind must be as 
glad to see him once more as he was to greet 
his fellow man. 

As soon as the red lights of the caboose 
had slipped by, he darted across to the bridge- 
operator’s shanty. It was locked and dark. 
He beat upon the door, he shrieked aloud for 
admittance. No sound answered him. 

For a moment he felt as if he must sink 
down against: that harsh portal to close his 
eyes and let the snow bury him under. But 
man does not die so easily. Even though his 
mind and his body be willing, that mysterious 
thing called life arises in protest. No sooner 
had he felt that deadly numbness stealing 
over him again than he shook it off with a 
mighty effort, and once more stumbled out 
upon the track. 

Another switch-light, battling red against 
its vortex of blinding snow, loomed up be- 
fore him, and then the bright light gleamed 
through the window of a small telegraph- 
station. Just as he approached this, a man 
came swinging down the track from the other 
direction with a lantern, and he was unlock- 
ing the station door just as the Ishmaelite 
stepped upon the platform. 

“For God’s sake, mister, let me in a while,” 
pleaded the wanderer. “Just to get warm!” 
The agent held up his lantern to look the 
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man over. His eyes were wild and staring. 
His slouch hat, his grimy face, his unshaven 
cheeks, his blackened and cracked lips, his 


‘entire apparel and appearance condemned 


him as one whom his fellow man had utterly 
cast off. 

“Can’t do it,” said the station-agent brisk- 
ly. “Strictly against orders. I’d lose my 
job if I did.” 

He swung open the station door. A rush 
of heat burst out that turned the man fairly 
faint. He raised his arms piteously toward 
that heat and warmth—and the door closed 
upon him. 

Across the track, up a steep embankment, 
stood a little white house. There was the 
clear, steady light of a lamp in the front 
room, and, more than that, there was a flicker- 
ing red glare upon the ceiling that told of an 
open fireplace. Summoning his strength 
anew, the man climbed up and looked in at 
the window. 

A woman sat there, gray-haired, and two 
stalwart men, who were evidently her sons, 
sat one upon each side of her. The light of 
a cheerful grate-fire gleamed upon their faces. 
They were eating apples, and the two men 
had removed their shoes, their stockinged feet 
outstretched to the grateful warmth of the 
fire. 

The outcast knocked upon the door. 
woman opened it. 

“For the love of God, madam,” the man 
exclaimed, “let me in to warm myself by your 
fire. You have two big men there. I can do 
no harm. I am freezing!” 

There was no answer. The door slammed 
in his face. Why should that woman worry 
herself to harbor a possible incendiary, a 
possible thief, a possible murderer, a prob- 
able carrier of vermin? And she saw tramps 
every day! 

He half stumbled and half fell down the 
embankment to the track. The light from 
the house above streamed upon the station 
sign. At one end of it, in smaller gilt letters, 
was “Kingsbury, eight miles.” He knew 
by the sign that Kingsbury must be the end 
of a railroad division. He knew the name 
of the town vaguely, and guessed that it must 
be a small city. 

Eight miles! He had come nearly forty 
that day. Could he make the eight? 

He looked back at the little white house. 
He was reluctant to plunge again into the 
blackness of the night, into its cold, and into 
its misery. Why, out there in the unknown 
dark, lurked the very terror of death! He 
dreaded to leave this place where warmth 
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and good cheer and life abode. It seemed 
that if he were even in sight of the outer 
shells that contained fire and food, it must 
in some vague way help him. 

He saw the woman and her two sons clus- 
tered at the wide window looking down at 
him. That saved him. Filled with a great 
hate, he stumbled on into the night. The fire 
of wrath that burned in his body seemed to 
warm him, to renew his strength. 


IV 


How he made that eight miles he could 
never tell. He scrambled on blindly, some- 
times half asleep, and more than once he 
caught himself in mid air when he was fall- 
ing. His feet hurt now like knife-thrusts 
when he stepped upon them. 

Nearly four hours it took him to stumble 
that eight miles, and when he staggered into 
Kingsbury he was almost asleep and wholly 
numb. He did not stop at the station, but by 
some blind instinct turned up toward the 
center of the town, where he felt, rather than 
reasoned, that there must be some place open. 
If he found such a place he intended to fight 
his way in, to kill or be killed rather than 
be denied warmth and shelter and sleep any 
longer. 

He was once more in a paroxysm—it was 
scarcely less—of walking slumber, when the 
sound of sharp voices near at hand aroused 
him. Two men were struggling in the street, 
and, as he approached, one of them hailed 
him. 

“Help me with this man!” the voice de- 
manded. “In the name of the law!” 

The other voice was shrieking wild, dis- 
connected imprecations, and the wanderer, 
quickened for the moment into mental life, 
recognized it as belonging to a man crazed 
with drink. He drew himself up stiffly, but 
with a strange emotion. It was the first time 
in weeks that a human voice had spoken to 
him humanly; and that he could be of suffi- 
cient use in the world to be called upon for 
help was a thing inexpressibly grateful to 
him. 

Without realizing his physical uselessness, 
he threw himself upon the drunken man 
He received a blow that burst his lip and 
staggered him, but that aroused in him, too, 
that shred of dormant strength which awaits 
the last urgent call from the human will, 
which comes, as if God-sent, to the man who 
has fought, and fallen, and must fight again. 

Once more he threw himself upon the 
maniac. This time he clasped him firmly 
and hung upon him as a mere dead weight. 


“MOVE ON!” 
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The marshal, wind-broken from his own ex- 
ertions, found his task suddenly easier, and 
together the three went stumbling and lurch- 
ing and panting toward the jail, which was 
less than two blocks away. 

At the steps another officer took hold. He 
and the marshal bundled the drunken man 
into his cell, while the chance-deputy fol- 
lowed them into paradise. 

A draft came in through the iron door be- 
hind his back, and he quickly closed it. He 
found himself in a narrow, cement-floored 
corridor, on one side of which was a row of 
six cells, on the other side a corresponding 
row of six small, high, heavily barred win- 
dows. To ordinary eyes the building would 
have seemed not only bare and cheerless, but 
repulsive, but this man was now reduced to 
the merest rudiments of life, and the place 
was a paradise because of one object only— 
a red-hot stove! 

On the other side of this was a chair, and 
while the two other men were busy battling to 
get their prisoner locked up, with themselves 
outside the cell, he sank into this seat. Oh, 
it was good, that wonderful fire! It was 
good, good, this wooden chair that provided 
a back for his back and arms for his arms! 
The numbness of his chin and his cheeks 
began to smart in the heat, now, and he 
pushed back a little way just as the lock 
clicked. 

For the first time the marshal found an 
opportunity to thank the man who had assist- 
ed him; but when he turned to do so he caught 
himself abruptly, and a slow grin of aston- 
ishment spread upon his face. The man’s 
tattered hat had fallen upon the floor, allow- 
ing his brow, his only prepossessing feature, 
to be plainly revealed. The marshal looked 
him over, detail by detail, from head to foot. 

“Who are you?” he suddenly demanded. 
“ Just a plain hobo, eh?” 

“Yes,” admitted the man wearily, and he 
struggled to arise. 

He expected nothing less than to be turned 
out again, away from this precious fire. 

The marshal’s eyes turned for a second 
time to the reddened and cracked and bat- 
tered shoes. At the place where the widest 
crack had been, a blister visibly protruded. 

“Aw, set still,” gruffly commanded the 
marshal. His guest sank gratefully back in 
the chair—the divine chair. “What’s the 
matter with you?” the marshel asked. 

The man’s chin and his lips were more 
numb than ever, but he managed to articulate, 
slowly, and with many unintelligible efforts: 

“Froze—hungry—half dead!” 
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“Take off your shoes!” 

The man tried it, but his fingers were pow- 
erless. He gave it up in despair. The mar- 
shal swore, and, stooping down quickly, re- 
moved the shoes. There were no socks to 
take off. The blistered feet told their own 
story. 

“Huh!” grunted the marshal. “They’re 
not froze, anyhow, but, great snakes, man, 
how did you ever get ’em—here! ” 

A pail of water stood upon the top of the 
stove. It was steaming hot. He grabbed 
this pail and poured some into a tin basin; 
then he thrust the quivering feet into the hot 


water. The man cried out with the pain. 
“Rats!” exclaimed the marshal. “That 
don’t hurt!” 


He hurried out through a door at the end 
of the corridor. The other officer had taken 
a bottle of whisky from the maniac in the 
cell, and now he gave the stranger a small 
drink of it. It ran through his blood like 
fire. 

“Where did you come from?” asked the 
under-officer, with an impulse to display the 
friendly interest that should go with the 
whisky. He took a drink himself, even, for 
sociability’s sake. 

The man told him, speaking with the halt- 
ing accent of one who has just been awakened 
from a deep slumber. 

“You didn’t walk?” exclaimed the officer. 

“Yes. To-day. All the way.” 

“Well, I'll be danged!” 

He surveyed the man in astonishment. 
He might have doubted, remembering the 
storm, but the feet of the man bore mute and 
pitiful witness to the truth of the statement. 
The officer was so much overcome that he 
took another drink of whisky, quite mechan- 
ically. 

The marshal came in with a pot of hot 
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coffee. He poured out a generous bowl of 
it, and set it on the arm of the man’s chair. 
He had brought, too, a tin plate, heaped with 
the heels of loaves of bread. The man 
reached ravenously for the proffered bread, 
but he could not unbend his fingers. He 
had to grip the bread between their tips and 
the ball of his palm. He dipped the bread 
in the coffee and conveyed it to his mouth. 
He groaned as he a‘e, a mumbling groan with 
every bite. 

The two officers stood at the other side of 
the stove, looking at him. 

“He don’t look like a crook, nor a real 
frowsy,” the marshal observed. “Give him 
a shave and a clean shirt and he'll be all 
right. Poor devil!” 

“Did you notice the inside of his hands?” 
asked the under-officer, who, chosen by the 
marshal, was much like him in thought and 
character. “He’s got knobs in his palms 
like the horns of a Jersey heifer. He got 
them knobs by workin’. Be a shame to put 
a ‘vag’ charge against him, but he certainly 
does need a rest. Tell you what I'll do—I'll 
pay half his keep for two or three days till 
he rests up, an’ then we'll send ’im around 
to the churn-factory. Draper’ll give ’im a 
job. He’s strong on hoboes.”’ 

It was practical charity, this, from rough 
men who would have indignantly resented 
the idea that they were inspired by any 
specially commendable motives. They glanced 
over again at their strange guest. His head 
had sunk back, and his mouth was open. 
He was uglier than ever. One arm was hang- 
ing limply toward the floor, the other rested 
upon the arm of the chair, and a half-eaten 
heel of bread was still gripped between the 
tips of his fingers and the ball of his palm. 

The homeless one, fed, was asleep—and 
before a fire! 





A WANDERER 


I HEAR the cattle low; I catch the faint sheep-bells; 
I hark the robins flute across the meadow swells; 

I see the friendly boughs, boughs of the apple-trees; 
They wave me kindly hands, mine own Hesperides. 


Far have I fared, oh, far, by many an alien shore, 
But I have come to climb the hills of home once more! 
Beguiling scenes I’ve scanned beyond the plunging seas, 
3ut never 4 scene like this, mine own Hesperides! 


Pomegranates I have plucked where glows the southern sun; 
Aye, I have set to lip the grapes of Lebanon! 

But I have found at last the only true heart’s ease; 

Here is the golden fruit—mine own Hesperides! 





Clinton Scollard 
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ing, two dusty, brown objects, one 

large and one small, were cast from 
the Harrisburg Limited at Columbia Cross- 
roads. The limited was making a good 
twenty miles an hour, and both packages 
bounced violently, and then sagged together 
into a small heap on the station platform. 
Each suffered from the impact. A thin trickle 
of blood oozed from the larger object, which 
was St. Louis Pete; while the smaller one, 
which was a United States mail-pouch, sus- 
tained a rent in its side, and most of its con- 
tents were scattered under an adjacent bag- 
gage-truck. 

At a quarter past three, Pete sat up and 
gingerly felt the end of his nose with his 
finger-tips. 

“Youse kin maim me,’ 
“but youse can’t kill me!” 

Then, with a groan, he rose to his feet and 
tentatively shook out his legs. 

“No bones cracked,” he said, “ and—holy 
cripes, wot’s dis?” 

He stooped and grabbed the torn pouch, 
whereat two letters and a postal card tumbled 
upon the platform. These he gathered up, 
together with the three envelopes beneath the 
truck, and thrust them into the bosom of his 
ragged shirt. 

“Dey sure gits a heavy mail in dis burg!” 
he continued, and slunk down the track to 
where a switch-lamp gleamed on the freight- 
siding. 

There he crouched beside the light, and 
carefully drew the letters from his shirt. 
The first two bore the imprint of a mail- 
order house, and these he laid to one side. 
An: oath of pleasurable surprise marked the 
opening of the third, for a crisp dollar bill 
reposed inside. He pulled out the green- 
back, together with its accompanying mes- 
sage, and spread the letter on his knee. It 
was headed “ Denmark Center,” and read: 


\ T three o’clock of a mild October morn- 


’ he murmured, 


Deer Sir: 
I am sending you a dollar this week not two 
because my wife is sick and I ain’t got the two. 
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This makes a balance of five dollars on the third 
note, and three dols. interest what we agreed on. 
Respectful, 
ANSON Burritt. 


Pete picked up the envelope. It was ad- 
dressed to “Hiram Towners, Columbia X- 
Roads.” 

The next missive was a postal card directed 
to Miss Ethel Towners, and reading as fol- 
lows: 


Cyprus, PA. 
DEAR NIECE: 

Expect your aunt and me home on Saturday. 
I must tell you that our cousin, Charles Parshall, 
who you have never seen, is visiting East from 
Oklahoma, and will probably stop off to the 
X-Roads on No. 2 to-morrow, Friday. He is a 
bit hearty and rough in his manner, but give him 
the spare room and get Eleeza Wouters to sleep 
with you. He will wait till we come. 

Your uncle, 
Hiram TOWNERS. 


Pete next examined the remaining envel- 
ope, and the chuckle with which he recog- 
nized the name of Hiram Towners merged 
into a grunt of disappointment when he found 
no money enclosed. Again he applied him- 
self to the deciphering of the script—which, 
for Pete, was a task of no mean proportion. 
He made it out thus: 


DEAR Cousin Hiram: 

When I seen you in Cyprus yesterday I thought 
as how I would pass through Columbia Crossroads 
on Friday. Well, Hiram, I can’t do it, but must be 
in N. Y. City on Friday, so I write to tell you that 
I can’t. I am sorry about it, but will write you be- 
fore I leave for Okla. 

I am your cousin, 
CHARLES PARSHALL, 


Pete looked up into the sky, where a fat 
October moon was paling to the dawn. 

“¢T am your cousin, Charles Parshall,’ ” 
he quoted. “ Dere ain’t narten de matter wid 
dat idea, neider!” 

Sounds of tuneless whistling came down 
the road which skirted the track, and Pete 
gathered up his plunder. He limped hastily 
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toward the station platform, and replaced 
the two mail-order letters and the postal 
card addressed to Miss Ethel Towners in 
the torn sack. Then he dodged behind the 
small shanty that served as a waiting-room 
and ticket-office. 

‘The tuneless whistle drew nearer, and at 
length embodied itself in the person of Henry 
Wouters, the postmaster of Columbia Cross- 
roads. 

“Busted agin!” said Henry in matter-of- 
fact tones, as he picked up the pouch. 

He slid the two letters and the postal out 
of the bag, which he slung over his shoulder, 
and, resuming his musical exercise, slouched 
off up the road. 

Pete emerged from his hiding-place and 
sighed heavily. Oh, for the luxury of a 
clean, sweet-smelling bed, for just one night, 
he reflected! 

“ An’ I bet she cooks good pancakes, too,” 
he said aloud. He hung his head irresolutely. 

“Wid real maple sirup,” he went on, 
“wid real— By ginger, I'll do it, if I got 
to blow in dat whole dollar for soap!” 


II 


Oniy the chief train-despatcher of the 
Northern Midland Railroad understood more 
about the movement of its trains than did St. 
Louis. Moreover, Pete could tell you—and 
the despatcher couldn’t—precisely what speed 
each engine attained at the yard limits of all 
the larger station stops. He knew accurately 
the equipment of every passenger-train, down 
to the blind baggage, and some blind bag- 
gage-cars are more comfortable than others, 
notably the one on No. 2. Pete had boarded 
her at Denmark, ten miles down the line, at 
five o’clock of the afternoon in question, and 
by a judicious use of newspapers and an old 
sack, he had managed to keep himself com- 
paratively free of dust and cinders. For be 
it known that, relatively speaking, Pete was 
now well dressed. 

In the twelve hours which had elapsed 
since his great resolve, he had jumped a 
down freight to Denmark, and in that thriving 
city had clothed himself anew from head to 
foot and from the skin out. 

His underclothes he had procured from 
various unguarded clothes-lines, and the coat 
he had begged. Only the hat and trousers 
were come by legitimately, at a respective 
outlay of ten and thirty-five cents. The first 
he had obtained from a second-hand dealer, 
but the trousers were the result of much bar- 
gaining with a fence, and Pete was corre- 
spondingly proud of their tight perfection. 
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True, the hat, an old broad-brimmed Stetson, 
had been intended for a head two sizes larger 


‘than Pete’s; but when he cocked it to one 


side, the effect was rakish and the misfit 
barely apparent. 

Following this summary outfitting, he had 
been bathed and shaved, and his shoes had 
been polished, so that when he shook him- 
self free from the sack and newspapers, and 
dropped from the blind baggage of No. 2, 
there was nothing about him that suggested 
the hobo. 

He had discreetly effaced himself during 
the ninety-second stop at Columbia Cross- 
roads, and it was only when the train had 
gained some headway as it left the station 
that he jumped nimbly to the side of the 
track. In his right hand he grasped a brand- 
new valise, which two hours before had hung 
from the front of a trunk-store in Denmark 
while the proprietor was busy inside. It was 
now weighted with two bricks and securely 
locked, and as Pete stepped on the station 
platform, Henry Wouters rushed forward to 
relieve him of it. 

“Dat wuz a pretty near ting!” Pete said 
to Henry. “I was sittin’ in de parlor-car, 
not noticin’ narten, when I suddenly looks 
out of de winder and sees ‘ Columbia Cross- 
roads’ on de sign. I gives one flyin’ leap 
fer de door an’ jes’ gits dere. How’s dat?” 

Henry laughed heartily. By virtue of his 
office as postmaster, he had read the postal, 
and rightly surmised the new arrival to be 
the cousin from Oklahoma. Now, Hiram 
Towners was wealthy, ergo the cousin was 
wealthy, and Henry could always appreciate 
the humor of the rich. If Hoke Watson, the 
tin-pedler, cracked a joke, it left Henry un- 
moved. If Walker Hovey, the hotel-keeper, 
waxed funny, Henry smiled faintly, for 
Walker was fairly well-to-do. But if Hiram 
Towners condescended to a lighter vein, 
Henry split his sides; and now that the 
wealthy cousin had made his entrance with 
a joke, Henry nearly rolled on the platform 
in an ecstasy of mirth. 

“T makes a hit right at de start,” Pete said 
to himself. “Could youse direct me, now, 
to Mr. Hiram Towners’s place?” he asked 
aloud. 

Henry gave one last convulsive chuckle 
and seized Pete by the elbow. 

“T suttinly kin,” he replied. “ You be Mr. 
Towners’s cousin from Oklyhomy?” 

“Dat’s me,” Pete said. 

“Well, now,” Henry went on, “that’s wot 
I thought. I got my buggy outside, and I’m 
a goin’ to drive you up.” 




















“Nix on de drive,” said Pete. 

“Tek?” 

“T sez,” Pete rejoined severely, “I kin 
walk. I don’t need no hack.” 

“Hack!” Henry exclaimed. “This ain’t 
no hack. It’s my own buggy, an’ I’m a goin’ 
to drive you up ter Towners’s free, gratis, and 
fer nuthin’.” 

“Wot’s dat?” Pete cried indignantly. 
“Do youse fer one solitary moment tink it 
wuz de price wot kep’ me back? Just to 
show you dat I ain’t dat kind, I’ll ride right 
up wid you.” 

Ten minutes later they drew up at the 
Towners’s side porch; and twenty minutes la- 
ter Pete was regaling himself with fried ham 
and hot biscuit, and Miss Ethel Towners and 
Eleeza Wouters, Henry’s sister, with as 
blood-curdling yarns of fighting Indians 
down in Oklahoma as his imagination and a 
dim recollection of his dime-novel days could 
supply. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, through a heavy 
mouthful of creamed potatoes; “dere wuz 
fifty of ’em, an’ I fought my way t’rough de 
hull bunch.” 

“And did you kill any of them?” Miss 
Towners asked. 

She was a timid spinster of thirty, with a 
pleasant face and large gray eyes, and she 
hung on Pete’s every word like a second Des- 
demona. 

“Only six,” said Pete modestly. 

Miss Towners gave a little cry, and Eleeza 
Wouters gasped. Miss Wouters was stout 
and forty, and her red face fairly glistened 
her interest in Pete’s moving tale. 

“Good lands!” she exclaimed. “Don’t 
let us talk like this before going to bed. I'll 
be dreaming all night of murderers and bur- 
glars!” 

Miss Towners shuddered. 

“When I was down-town to the post-office 
this morning,” she said, “I heard Mr. Ho- 
vey talking to your brother, and he said there 
was a burglar up at East Denmark this 
morning.” 

“T know it,” Eleeza joined in, “an’ Hen- 
ty says there was one of them thrown off the 
limited early this morning. No one saw him, 
but when the station-agent went down this 
morning, he found blood all along the plat- 
form.” 

“Horrors!” Miss Towners cried. 

“Aw, he wasn’t no burglar,” Pete said. 
“Most likely he was a tramp.” 

“Tramps or burglars,” said Eleeza posi- 
tively, “they’re all the same.” 

Pete thought it advisable to change the 
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subject, and went back to his surprising ex- 
ploits in Oklahoma. He continued to rehash 
old Beadle novels for the benefit of the two 
women, until the kitchen clock chimed ten. 

“Mercy me,” Miss Towners cried, “it’s 
bedtime! ” 

When the house was locked up, Eleeza 
Wouters showed the guest to the spare room 
on the second floor. 

“You'll practically have the whole house 
to yourself,” she said. ‘Miss Towners an’ 
me will sleep in the wing.” 

“T hope you ain’t goin’ ter have no night- 
mare,” said Pete. 

“T hope not,” Eleeza replied doubtfully. 
“T guess you won't.” 

Pete looked at the snowy bed and the neat, 
homelike furnishing of the room. 

“No,” he said, heaving a great sigh, “I 
guess I won't!” 


Ill 


For a minute Pete listened to the retreat of 
Eleeza’s ponderous tread on the stairs; but 
after a door slammed in the distance, he 
stretched himself luxuriously. 

“Dis,” he chuckled, “is a little bit of all 
right. I could stand dis t’ree hundred an’ 
seventy-five nights in de year.” 

He tiptoed around the room, and opened 
and closed closet doors. At length the faint 
murmur of the two women’s conversation 
ceased, and, shading his lamp with his hand, 
Pete explored the mysteries of the hall. 

The next room, evidently that of his host, 
contained, in addition to the ordinary fur- 
niture of a bedroom, a small safe and a roll- 
top desk. By force of habit Pete whipped 
out his knife and forthwith attacked the lock 
of the desk. It yielded almost immediately, 
and Pete lost no time in investigating the neat 
little bundles of papers in the pigeonholes. 

He drew up a chair, and set himself to a 
systematic and thorough examination of each 
envelope. ‘There was much correspondence, 
of a sort which indicated Mr. Towners’s busi- 
ness of note-shaving and money-lending to be 
in a flourishing condition. One pile of en- 
velopes contained nothing but letters from 
Anson Burritt. They disclosed that a debt 
originally contracted for fifty dollars, one 
year before, had swollen to almost two hun- 


' dred dollars by process of interest on interest 


and fees for drawing legal papers. In ad- 
dition, there were six promissory notes for 
varying amounts. Pete thrust all of them, 
together with the correspondence, into his 
breast-pocket. 

Thence he passed to the perusal of other 
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letters. So interested was he in the tales of 
usury they recounted that he entirely failed 
to notice the light creak of a footstep on the 
stair outside. Nor did he so much as lift his 
eye from the absorbing page, until a cold sen- 
sation in the back of his neck made him 
straighten up. 

“Not a peep,” said a hoarse, familiar 
voice, “or I’ll blow yer nut awff!” 

Mechanically, Pete raised his hands above 
his head and faced slowly round. 

“ Hole-in-de-Cheek!” he exclaimed. 

“St. Louis Pete!” the other gasped, low- 
ering his revolver. “Wot in Sam Hill are 
youse doin’ here?” 

“Put down dat gun an’ Ill tell yer,” Pete 
replied. 

Hole-in-the-Cheek laughed softly. 

“Tt ain’t loaded,” he said. 

He was short and thin, as becomes a porch- 
climber, and when he spoke he thrust his 
chin forward after the fashion of Chatham 
Square. 

“Oh, it ain’t loaded, ain’t it?” Pete 
jeered, and stepped back nimbly. 

The next moment two dull smacks an- 
nounced the impact of Pete’s left and right 
on Hole-in-the-Cheek’s jaw. It was a clean 
knockout, and the yeggman crumpled up on 
the carpeted floor. 

Pete stood over him with his eyes ablaze. 

“ Had to butt in, hadn’t yer?” he said bit- 
terly, addressing the prostrate and uncon- 
scious burglar. “ Couldn’t take de hint when 
I chalked it up on de gate for yer!” 

Vigorously he jerked the sheets from Hi- 
ram Towners’s bed and ripped them into long 
strips with his jack-knife. Never was there 
so complete a job of trussing as Pete made of 
it. When he finished, Hole-in-the-Cheek lay 
effectually bound in double-knotted throngs, 
and gagged with an ink-well and a towel. 
As a finishing touch, Pete drew a pillow-slip 
over his unconscious victim’s head. 

“Under de bed fer yours!” he muttered, 
and rolled Hole-in-the-Cheek over the carpet. 

He found, however, that the ponderous 
couch was of the box variety, with the side- 
pieces too low to admit the yeggman’s slender 
body. Then it was that he exerted all his 
strength, and with every muscle straining he 
raised one side of the ancient bed. After 
this, a well-directed kick projected his cap- 
tive squarely between the mattress and the 
floor. 

When the bed was again lowered, Pete gave 
way to a sense of profound satisfaction. He 
chuckled and wheezed, and slapped his thigh 
until the kitchen clock below stairs struck one. 
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This brought him to a realization of the task 
still before him, and for half an hour he 
busied himself tidying up the roll-top desk. 
Then he carefully remade the bed; and when 
his labors were at length concluded, Hiram 
Towners’s bedchamber was completely re- 
stored to its norm of order and neatness. 

Pete glanced around, to assure himself that 
he had forgotten nothing, and then tiptoed 
softly to the spare room. ‘Ten minutes later 
he surrendered himself to the luxury of a 
feather mattress; and as his head touched 
the pillow, the sigh of contentment provoked 
by its softness merged almost instantly into a 
rasping, stentorian snore. 


IV 


AT seven the next morning, Pete awoke to 
the sound of a vigorous bell-ringing below 
stairs. He scrambled out of bed and opened 
the door. 

“T knew ut!” he muttered, sniffing a cur- 
rent of air which came up the stairway. 
“Pancakes ’n’ sassidges ’n’ cawffee! ” 

He performed his toilet with the rapidity 
of a city fireman, and in five minutes he 
seated himself at the breakfast-table in front 
of a pile of smoking buckwheats. 

“Tuck right in, Mr, Parshall,” said 
Eleeza. “It ain’t often ye get real Cyprus 
County buckwheat and serrup.” 

Pete needed no further invitation, and the 
luscious cakes followed one another down his 
throat as if they were affixed to a patent belt- 
conveyer. Little pork sausages to the num- 
ber of ten accompanied the pancakes, and 
three cups of coffee helped to wash it all 
down. At length he drew his chair back, 
stretched his legs, and heaved a contented 
sigh. 

“Well, ladies,” he said, “I must say 
dat—” 

But the remainder of the compliment re- 
mained unuttered, for at this juncture a tre- 
mendous banging on the floor above brought 
down small flakes of plaster on Miss Town- 
ers’s table, and the house rocked with the 
commotion. 

Eleeza shrieked, and clutched at the table- 
cloth, while Miss Towners sat bolt upright 
and turned white. 

“Land o’ Goshen!” she cried, in a lull of 
the noise. ‘“ What was that?” 

Pete rose to his feet in a carefully devised 
attitude of strained attention. 

“Tt sounds to me,” he said, after another 
series of bangs, “like dere wuz somebody 
up dere. Have youse got a revolver in de 
house ? ” 


















Miss Towners pointed tremblingly to a 
shelf in the kitchen, and Pete at once seized 
the firearm from between the tea-caddy and 
the salt-box. Its six chambers were loaded. 

Thrusting it into his coat-pocket, Pete took 
the stairs three at a jump. Immediately there- 
after, Miss Towners and Eleeza ran into the 
front yard, and, standing at the gate, uttered 
scream after scream. 

“Jest as if dey wuz paid fer it,’ Pete 
thought. 

He entered his host’s bedroom, and care- 
fully fired three shots through the front win- 
dow, whereat the quality of Miss Towners’s 
screams became doubly piercing. 

Then Pete tore the sheets, mattress, and 
springs from the bed, and exposed the bound 
and half-suffocated yeggman. Hole-in-the- 
Cheek wriggled like a snake, but his thongs 
held fast. 

“Youse do wot I tell yer,” Pete cried, “or 
I'll put a slug inter yer an’ finish de job!” 

He lifted Hole-in-the-Cheek from the bot- 
tom of the bed and set him against the wall. 
Then he removed the gag. As soon as the 
burglar could enunciate, a stream of pro- 
fanity issued forth, together with the most 
blood-curdling threats, all of which caused 
a broad grin to spread on Pete’s face. 

“Keep it up!” he said. “Keep it up! 
Ye’re boostin’ me game.” 

For five minutes Pete turned over chairs 
and knocked down pictures in dramatic coun- 
terfeit of a struggle to the death. After this 
there was a stillness of about ten minutes, 
during which he rocked and wheezed in an 
ecstasy of mirth. Then he seized the mum- 
my-wrapped Hole-in-the-Cheek and bore him 
wriggling down the stairs. 

When he appeared at the front door, Miss 
Towners lay on the grass-plot in a swoon, 
while Eleeza was opening and closing her 
mouth with spasmodic regularity. No sound 
came from her lips, however, for she had 
shrieked herself into complete silence. 

Pete cast his burden on the ground. 

“Dat’s wot we do to ’em in Oklahoma!” 
he said, and ran back into the house, in 
search of restoratives for Miss Towners. 

He grabbed the coffee-pot from the break- 
fast-table, and returned to the front yard. 
One application was sufficient, and Miss 
Towners signalized her recovery by struggling 
to her feet and feebly clasping her protector 
around the neck, .vhereat Pete blushed for 
the first time in twenty years. 

“Lemme loose!” he cried. “I got ter hitch 
up an’ drive him over to de lockup.” 

Aided by Eleeza, he harnessed Hiram 
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Towners’s best mare to the family wagon, 
and in ten minutes he was driving rapidly 
down the highway toward the station, with 
Hole-in-the-Cheek doubled up under the rear 
seat, as incapable of motion as a sack of po- 
tatoes. 

The jolting of the wagon, however, seemed 
to revive the yeggman’s vocal powers, and he 
gushed out blasphemy in such profusion that 
it made his first ungagged efforts in the bed- 
room seem like the small talk of a mothers’ 
meeting. Pete endured it in silence until 
the Towners mare jogged to the first cross- 
road—a narrow lane shaded by tall maples. 
Pete turned down it, and, after proceeding a 
couple of hundred yards, brought the mare 
to a halt. 

“ Hole-in-de-Cheek,” he said solemnly, 
“youse wouldn’t dast gimme dat line of talk 
if youse was untied.” 

Hole-in-the-Cheek’s reply to this observa- 
tion was at first an incoherent frothing at the 
mouth. Later, by eliminating the expletives, 
which outnumbered the significant words by 
ten to one, Pete gathered that the yeggman 
invited any one to unwind him and try. Pete 
whipped out his jack-knife, and, leaning over 
the back of his seat, with a few deft slashes 
rid Hole-in-the-Cheek of his many wrap- 
pings. 

“ Now git up!” he commanded. 

Hole-in-the-Cheek lay still and cursed 
feebly. He was too numb to rise, and Pete 
lifted him to the road, where he collapsed in 
the dust. 

“Rub me legs!” he moaned. “Rub me 
legs an’ me arms, an’ I’ll show you a good 
scrap. Rub me legs, Pete, an’ I'll lick de 
tripe out’n yer!” 

“Lick narten!” Pete answered. “It would 
spike me game.” 

“Sure it would,” Hole-in-the-Cheek agreed 
bitterly. “Yer want ter have me pinched, 
yer dirty Cary!” 

Pete denied this utterly. 

“Not at all,” he said. “I never had no 
idea of gettin’ youse pinched. My lay is ter 
turn you loose an’ drive back an’ tell ’em 
youse escaped after a terrible struggle. Den 
I gets me reward, an’ chicken fricassee wid 
hot biscuit for dinner. I see de dough all 
mixed in de kitchen dis mornin’, and de fat 
one was sharpenin’ de ax when I came down 
to breakfast.” 

“But I can’t make no get-away when I’m 
stiff like dis. I can’t crawl, let alone sneak!” 
Hole-in-the-Cheek cried. “ Rub me, Pete, like 
a good feller, or I’ll be pinched where I lay, 
an’ dat’ll spike yer game good.” 
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Pete saw the force of this contention, and 
for five minutes he administered a vigorous 
slapping, pinching, and rubbing to the yegg- 
man’s limbs. 

“ How d’yer feel now?” he asked. 

Hole-in-the-Cheek groaned in reply, and 


declared that he was no better. For another 
five minutes Pete continued his treatment, 
and at the end of that time the patient sprang 
to his feet. 

“Now come on, you four-flushing hobo!” 
he said, and danced in circles around Pete. 


“Come on! Youse can put me to sleep when 
I ain’t lookin’. Do it now, when I’m ready 
for yer!” 


Pete clinched and unclinched his fists. It 
might, after all, he reflected, lend the neces- 
sary air of verisimilitude if he went back to 
the Towners’s house with a bleeding nose or a 
black eye. A stinging blow in the ear crys- 
tallized his indecision, and he faced Hole-in- 
the-Cheek, confident, with his superior height 
and reach, of his ability to knock out the 
yeggman in one round. 

Thus has thought many a quondam cham- 
pion of the prize-ring, and each has suc- 
cumbed, even as Pete did, in the first two 
minutes of the fray. 

There was blood in the yeggman’s eye as he 
feinted and circled around his opponent, and 
Pete had all he could do to ward off the nasty 
little jabs that Holé-in-the-Cheek aimed at 
him. It was at this juncture that Towners’s 
mare, the instrument and agent of poetic jus- 
tice, emitted a strident neigh. Pete’s eyes 
shifted from the direction of his antagonist 
for just one instant, but in that brief moment 
the mischief was done. 

Five blows smacked on his jaw with the 
precision and noise of an automatic pistol. 
Earth and heaven reeled for the hobo and 
vanished into darkness, taking with them— 
to complete the metaphor—Pete’s every 
chance of chicken fricassee with beaten bis- 
cuit; for it was not until an hour later that 
he came out of his stupor and scrambled 
painfully to his feet. 

Simultaneously, in the town of Denmark, 
ten miles distant, Hole-in-the-Cheek emerged 
from the Blue Front Livery and Sale Stables, 
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and carefully tucked away a fifty-dollar bill, 
the exact price he had received for the 
Towners mare and family wagon. 


V 


A WEEK later, Pete sat in one of the Met- 
ropolitan Army shelters, and gazed mourn- 
fully at a large sign over the clerk’s desk. It 
read thus: 


Square yourself with the home folks, and write 
now. Stamped envelope and sheet of paper at the 
desk for the asking. 


“Home folks!” he muttered bitterly to 
himself. ‘“ Home folks!” 

The words started a turbulent train of 
reflection, and step by step he went over his 
experience with the only home folks he ever 
knew. At length he reviewed the period when 
he examined the contents of Hiram Towners’s 
desk; and, thrusting his hand into his breast- 
pocket, he drew forth the six promissory notes 
of Anson Burritt. He turned them over one 
by one, and sighed heavily. 

“Home folks be blowed!” he burst. out 
at length. ‘“Dere’s one way I kin square 
meself, even if I ain’t got no home folks.” 

He shuffled up to the desk and addressed 
the captain in charge. 

“Gimme one of dem stamped envelopes an’ 
sheets of paper, boss,” he said. 

“Well, well, Pete,” the captain said good- 
naturedly, as he handed out the stationery, 
“T didn’t know you had any home folks.” 

Pete grunted in reply, and took his booty 
to a near-by table. Here he squared his el- 
bows, and with lolling tongue and a furrowed 
brow, directed the envelope to “Anson Bur- 
ritt, Denmark Center, Pa.’’ Then he en- 
closed the six notes, after carefully tearing 
off the signatures, and finally addressed him- 
self to the writing of the following letter: 


DEER SIR: 

Inclose is the notes you give Hiram Towners. i 
tore off the names. He sirtenly dun you good. 
if you pay him enny more you are a bigger fool 
than i am—and that’s goin’ sum. 

Your friend, 
St. Loory PETE. 


é SUMMER CLOUDS 


In the seraglio of the Sultan Sun 
These lovely ladies of the harem wait; 
Soon shall their longed-for liberty be won— 
His traitor slave, the wind, is at the gate 





Julian Durand 





















































KATHERINE KAELRED, THE ORIGINAL VAMPIRE IN 
WAS,’’ HEADING A STOCK COMPANY OF HER OWN THIS SUM- 
MER AT THE COLUMBIA THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 


From her latest photograph by Meffctt, Chicago 
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WHAT 1910-1911 MAY 
SET FORTH 


as the last one, he is a bold 

chronicler indeed who would 
deliberately head a dissertation on 
the coming year in drama with any 
such title as a “ forecast ” or ‘“* plans 
of the managers.” With produc- 
tions failing as rapidly as they did 
last August and September, the 
stock of offerings laid in for the 
entire year is used up in a couple 
of months, and a hand - to - mouth 
process must be the program for 
the remainder of the season. ‘Thus 
three of the biggest hits of 1909- 
1910—* Seven Days,” “ The Lot- 
tery Man,” and “Alias Jimmy 
Valentine ’—were nowhere near the 
footlights last Labor Day, nor was 
there any mention of them in the 
managerial announcements. 

Still another reason enters into 
the difficulty of securing a line on 
coming events. The two hostile 
camps—the so-called Syndicate and 
the Independents—being now ar- 
rayed in such bitter mutual oppo- 
sition, each party is chary of giving 
away its hand in the game, lest its 
competitors may find some chance 
to take advantage of the informa- 
tion. 

It is inevitable, however, that 
certain arrangements must be made 
months ahead, and an outline of 
these I will now lay before the 
reader, first asking him to recollect 
Burns’s oft- quoted and _ ever- 
truthful lines which tell us that 
“the best-laid schemes o’ mice 
and men gang aft agley.” 

But, first, what of the general 
outlook? Are people likely to go 
more to the play, or less, the com- 
ing season than last? In other 
words, are the two great rivals of 
the drama—the automobile and the 
motion-picture game—likely to play 
more havoc or less with the receipts 
than in the immediate past? 


\ FTER such an unusual season 
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TO BE LEADING WOMAN AS HETTY BRICE IN THE NEW JAMES FORBES COMEDY, 
‘“THE COMMUTERS ” 





From her latest photograth by Moffett, Chicago 


So far as automobiles are concerned, the 
outlook is distinctly discouraging, especially 
for the period between the opening of the 
theaters and the setting in of cold weather. 
In May last it was reported from Albany 
that more than one hundred thousand auto- 
mobiles had been registered in the State of 
New York, with about fifteen hundred addi- 
tional entries coming in each week. The 
number of licensed chauffeurs was more than 
fifty-seven thousand, and it was calculated 
that the weekly investment in motor-cars, in 
this one State, was about two million dollars. 

“Not only the millionaire is buying auto- 
mobiles,” was the comment of the Secretary 
of State, “ but the poor man, too.” 

This means that the slender houses that 
greeted even the successes of last autumn are 
likely to be seen again when the coming sea- 
son opens. The pleasures and excitements of 
automobiling form a mighty menace to the 
stuffy playhouse, where one must remain quiet 


in the same environment for three hours, and 
then not be certain until the end whether one 
will have obtained one’s two dollars’ worth or 
not. 

As to the moving-picture rivalry, the out- 
look is more encouraging, in the sense that 
this big absorber of low-price patrons appears 
to have done its worst. Already the “pic- 
ture” houses are introducing more and more 
vaudeville “turns” into their programs, and 
no less an authority than Marcus Loew him- 
self —the moving - picture king, as he is 
called—is quoted as saying: 

“The manufacturers of films have ex- 
hausted their ingenuity and skill. The only 
thing I fear is that the films will deteriorate.” 

The one certain appeal of motion-pictures 
is that they are cheap. It is inconceivable 
that any amusement-seeker would prefer these 
shivery shadows to flesh and blood perform- 
ers, at the same price. As a novelty, of 
course, they created a sensation, and as a 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR 
NEXT SEASON MISS TAYLOR WILL CONTINUE HER STARRING TOUR 


Photograph by 


THE NEW COMEDY 


IN ‘‘THE GIRL IN WAITING, 


BY J. HARTLEY MANNERS 
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preservative of actual events their value is 
incalculable. But the cupidity of their pur- 
veyors has sought to widen their field into 
that of drama itself, and playwrights are now 
especially employed to “write”—save the 
mark !—“ pieces” for film use. 

Cut off from dialogue, these plays require 
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almost as much ingenuity on the part of those 
who see them as from those who make them. 






In any case, they call for the most undivided 


attention from the spectators. 


Even in the 


flicker of an eyelash one may lose the whole 
thread of the thing, making the rest of the 
story utterly incomprehensible. Thus an eve- 
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FRANCES RING, IN THE COMEDY OF STAGE-LIFE, 


White, New Vork 





‘“MISS PATSY" 























ning spent in viewing pic- 
ture plays is apt to prove 
anything but recreation 
to the “tired business 
man.” For my part, I 
cannot well conceive of 
anything more calculated 
to produce “brain fag” 
than the effort to keep 
track of the goings on in 
a film drama. 


DANIEL V. ARTHUR 
BRANCHES OUT 


To take the New York 
managers in alphabetical 
order, first place falls to 
Daniel V. Arthur, the 
husband of Marie Cahill, 
who is scheduled to open 
the new theater which the 
Shuberts are now build- 
ing in Forty - Eighth 
Street, just off Times 
Square. She will follow 
“ Boys and Betty” with a 
new play, about which 
nothing is said just yet. 
There will undoubtedly 
be plenty of time to com- 
plete it, as the house is 
promised for December 1, 
and that, you know, real- 
ly means some weeks la- 
ter. Unless De Wolf Hop- 
per’s big success — Mr. 
Hopper is now an Arthur 
star—in “A Matinée 
Idol” keeps him at Da- 
ly’s indefinitely, Mr. Ar- 
thur will put on there a 
new musical piece, the 
libretto made by Avery 
Hopwood, coauthor with 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
in “Seven Days.” ‘The 
score is to be by that 
provider of catchy melo 
dies, Silvio Hein. 

In the line of drama, 
Mr. Arthur hopes to pre: 
sent Emmett Corrigan in 
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GRACE LA RUE, STARRING AS ‘MOLLY MAY" IN THE MUSICAL COMEDY OF THAT NAME 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 


a serious play by Cleveland Moffett, author of 
“The Battle,” to which the startling title of 
“The Murder” may be attached. From Eng- 
land, under Arthur’s management, will come 
Weedon Grossmith in the R. C. Carton com- 
edy, “ Mr. Preedy and the Countess,” which 
had a long run at the London Criterion a year 
ago. Mr. Grossmith was in New York some 
three or four seasons since in “The Night of 
the Party” at the old Princess Theater. 


WHAT OF DAVID BELASCO? 


_ As usual, David Belasco shrouds his plans 
in a good deal of mystery. But he has inti- 


mated that he proposes to be more active than 
usual in the producing line. Managers, how- 
ever, have often made a similar announce- 
ment, which forms a convenient harbor of 
refuge in case of failure. Let their first out- 
put prove a big winner, and we usually hear 
no more of the rest of the series. 

Spurred on, no doubt, by the hit of “Is 
Matrimony a Failure?” Mr. Belasco has 
gone again to Germany for his early autumn 
play. In the original his latest find—said to 
have been a sensational winner in Berlin, 
Dresden, and Vienna—is called “ Das Kon- 
zert,” and deals with a famous pianist about 
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whom the women rave, while his wife bears 
up under the strain as best she can. Herman 
Bahr is the author, and it will be interesting 
to learn whom Mr. Belasco picks for his hero 
with the long locks and all the faults and 
frailties to which genius usually falls heir. 
Another drama up the Belasco sleeve is 
from the pen of the man who made music 
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Whether David Warfield will continue i: 
“The Music Master,” will appear in the ney 
piece which Mr. Belasco is supposed to have 
been writing for him during the past two 
years, or will be allowed to have his own wa 





and do Shylock—is a question at this wri 
ting still shrouded in mystery. Rumors du: 
ing the spring to the effect that the two Davids 





LAURA NELSON HALL, TO BE LEADING WOMAN IN ‘' THE PROSECUTOR,’ 


OF WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE’S NOVEL, 


’ 


A DRAMATIZATION 
‘“THE RED MOUSE” 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 


the theme of his first venture — Edward 
Locke, whose “Climax” spread itself over 
the land so thickly last autumn, after having 
run straight through the summer in New 
York. No hint as to the nature of the piece 
has thus far been let fall. Mr. Locke, I un- 





derstand, like so many of those whose wri- 
tings finally reach the stage, was once an 
actor himself. 





had split were punctured by a signed state- 
ment from both, positively denying the report. 
If I may venture a prediction in the premises, 
I should say that Mr. Warfield will probably 
go out for yet another year as the old musi- 
cian who has such a strong hold on the pub- 
lic’s heart-strings and purse-strings. 

I confess, however, that I am wholly in the 
dark as to what the priestly looking manager 
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MARIE TEMPEST, TO STAR IN AMERICA NEXT SEASON IN A NEW COMEDY 
From her latest photograph by Moffett, Chicago 
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MARGUERITE CLARKE, TO BE LEADING LADY IN THE PRODUCTION OF MAETERLINCK’S 
FAIRY PLAY, “THE BLUE BIRD,’ AT THE NEW THEATER 


From her latest photograph by Moffett, Chicago 























will provide for Blanche Bates. I hope she 
gets something a good deal better than “ The 
Fighting Hope.” She certainly deserves it. 
As to Frances Starr, I dare say she will keep 
on in “The Easiest Way” for another ten 
months, at least. Miss Charlotte Walker 
(Mrs. Eugene Walter) is no longer under the 
Belasco direction. 


WILLIAM A. BRADY, UNLIMITED 


There will be no hiding of his light under 
a bushel for William A. Brady in the season 
to come. In addition to his operations under 
his own name, plain and simple, he will also 
produce in conjunction with his partner, Jo- 
seph R. Grismer, and as William A. Brady, 
Incorporated. 

In the recent past Mr. Brady has been most 
successful outside of New York. ‘Two years 
ago, Louis Mann, in “The Man Who Stood 
Still,” played to exceedingly poor business on 
Broadway, but the piece proved so success- 
ful on the road that he has been kept in it 
ever since: By the same author — Jules 
Eckert Goodman— Mr. Brady launched 
“Mother” in Plainfield last March, and 
reports big results from it in Chicago and 
elsewhere. Undeterred by the fate which 
overtook “The Dollar Mark” in Gotham—a 
play over which he chanted, in advance, sim- 
ilar fulsome peans of praise—Mr. Brady said 
of “Mother” last March: 

“JT have not the least doubt that it is the 
greatest play that I have ever produced. By 
this I mean the greatest in every respect. 
In the artistic phase there is nothing to be 
desired, while from the commercial point of 
view I am convinced that it will outstrip 
‘Way Down East,’ which, as everybody 
knows, has made fortunes.” 

After trying out two or three comedies of 
native manufacture, Mr. Brady seems to have 
settled on “ The Naked Truth” as the vehicle 
in which to star Douglas Fairbanks. This is 
the farce in which Charles Hawtrey recently 
made a ten-strike in London. The idea, al- 
though at least as old as Sir William Gilbert, 
certainly admits of much stage fun—the di- 
lemma of a man doomed to speak the truth 
when the conventions of society demand sub- 
terfuges. The authors of that phenomenally 
successful piece, “A Gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi” (Harrison Rhodes and Thomas A. 
Wise) ,have put together a new comedy which 
they call “An Old New Yorker.” This was 
announced as being intended for Nat Good- 
win, but Mr. Goodwin changes his mind so 
frequently about leaving the stage or re- 
maining on it that it is quite possible we may 
13 
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see Mr. Wise himself in the play should it 
ever reach Manhattan. 

For Louis Mann there is talk of “The. 
Dreamer,” by John P..Ritter. I believe that 
Eugene Walter, a year or two ago, used the 
title of “The Dreamers” for a play of his 
own, written for Arnold Daly, which never 
got any farther than the preliminary re- 
hearsals. In Mr. Ritter’s case the story has 
to do with the same idea of lapsed memory 
which served as the basis for “The Double 
Life,” the first effort of Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, whose-“ Seven Days” has since landed 
her on the heights of success. Like Henry B. 
Harris, Mr. Brady has been inoculated with 
the comic-opera germ, but it is to be hoped he 
will have better luck with his imported 
“Balkan Princess” than Mr. Harris had 
with his home-made “ Skylark.” 


MAURICE CAMPBELL MANAGES HIS WIFE 


Oddly enough, in the pursuance of our al- 
phabetical plan, the next manager in line is 
Maurice Campbell, whose. wife, Henrietta 
Crosman, is announced to appear in a new 
piece described by its author with the very 
adjective used to designate the unhappy 
“Skylark,” just mentioned — “whimsical.” 
This author is none other than Percy Mack- 
aye, who leaves Plank verse for the nonce 
and plunges into satire on the prevailing 
conditions of the domestic hearthstone under 
the title “Anti- Matrimony.” Miss Cros- 
man’s role will be that of a clergyman’s wife. 

Whether or not Mr. Campbell will con- 
tinue as a producer of plays like ‘“ Where 
There’s a Will,” deponent saith not. Proba- 
bly not, as managers seeking to rely on repu- 
tation for salaciousness have recently found 
audiences hard to corral. 


THE COHAN & HARRIS PROGRAM 


The next season promises to be the biggest 
the young firm of Cohan & Harris has ever 


had. It will find them the owners of three 
New York theaters. In addition to the 


Gaiety, of which they have been associate 
managers for the past two years, they will 
take over the lease of the Grand Opera-House 
on Eighth Avenue, and will open the new 
George M. Cohan Theater at the corner of 
Broadway and Forty-Third Street, which is, 
I believe, to have a direct entrance into the 
Subway. Mr. Cohan is busy now writing 
the musical comedy with which it is to open 
about September 1, although I should say 
that October 1 is likely to be nearer the cor- 
rect date. 

This firm has already tried out two of its 
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coming attractions—one, “The Girl in Wait- 
ing,” a comedy by J. Hartley Manners, with 
Laurette Taylor as the heroine, and the other, 
“The Penalty,” some idea of which may be 
argued from the original title—‘“ The Fruit 
of Divorce.” It is in effect a tragedy, writ- 
ten by Henry C. Colwell, said to be the son 
of a Pennsylvania steel magnate. Arnold 
Daly may or may not continue to be the star, 
and there is a big réle for a woman, created 
with great success by Hilda Spong. 

To Cohan & Harris goes Augustus Thom- 
as’s latest play, “The Member from Ozark,” 
and another item in the list will be “The 
Aviator,” by Byron Ongley, coauthor with 
Winchell Smith of “Brewster’s Millions.” 
This, of course, is an aeroplane play, and I 
hear Mr. Ongley is now abroad looking for 
a “driver” with actual aerial experience. A 
little bird also whispers that Tom Lewis is 
to appear in “ The Man from Down Town,” 
by Mr. Cohan, although I don’t see where 
he is to find the time to write it. 


DILLINGHAM GOES IN FOR MUSIC 


After a revival of “The Old Town,” 
Charles Dillingham proposes to let the walls 
of his new theater, the Globe, resound to 
“The Echo,” tried in Chicago during the 
spring. This piece is the work of two Uni- 
versity of New York boys, written for the 
college company, and so well liked that Mr. 
Dillingham arranged for a professional pro- 
duction. These semiamateur affairs will rage 
up and down the land hereafter with in- 
creased virulence, seeing that therein may 
lurk the germs of real royalties. Richard 
Carle is the star of “The Echo,” and good 
old Annie Yeamans is said to be well fitted 
with a part, which gives her an opportunity 
to dance. 

It is Elsie Janis’s turn to have a new play, 
and I believe that Henry Blossom is now 
fashioning for her George Ade’s story of 
“The Slim Princess,” the music to be by 
Leslie Stuart, the British composer of those 
tuneful melodies that made “ Florodora” and 
“Havana” record-breakers in their line. An 
opera from the German of “The Divorced 
Wife ”—isn’t it about time to call a halt on 
this theme?—with music by Leo Fall, of 
“The Dollar Princess,” is also among the 
Dillingham underlines, to say nothing of 
“Trilby ” in melody form. 

Associated with Mr. Dillingham is Will- 
iam F. Connor, who hopes to bring over 
Sarah Bernhardt for another farewell tour, 
provided she does not become so fascinated 
by her music-hall venture in London during 
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the summer that she insists on vaudeville 
rather than the legitimate for America. 


HARRISON GREY FISKE’S PLANS 


Mr. Fiske has in contemplation for his 
wife’s use next season a new comedy by the 
man who has already furnished her with 
two successes—Langdon Mitchell, author of 
“Becky Sharp” and “The New York Idea,” 
the latter, by the way, not to be confounded 
with “The American Idea” of George M. 
Cohan. Should the new piece fall down—a 
contingency always to be reckoned with in 
the theatrical business—the result would not 
be so serious as is usually the case, as Mrs. 
Fiske could readily fall back on “The Pil- 
lars of Society,” the Ibsen play which she 
produced in Manhattan with such success 
last spring, and which only a small portion of 
the country has yet seen. 

George Arliss will not be under the Fiske 
banner next season, as he is going into the 
New Theater company. It was announced 
that Mr. Fiske would bring over another 
British player—Lewis Waller, who, though 
very popular in London, is still unknown to 
America. The latest news, however, is that 
Mr. Waller has given up the idea of crossing 
the Atlantic, and is to begin a long tour of 
the English “provinces” in August. 


CHARLES FROHMAN PRESENTS: 


If I printed all the announcements that 
Charles Frohman has caused to be made re- 
garding his plans for the coming year, I 
should have room in this department for 
very little else. But experience has taught 
me that although Mr. Frohman is an ex- 
ceedingly modest man, so far as giving out 
anything really personal to himself is con- 
cerned, there is no manager who seems to 
believe more thoroughly in the maxim “if 
they see it in print, whether it is so or not, 
it’s a good thing for the business.” 

Thus I should not be at all surprised if 
it turned out that Maude Adams is not to 
be the Cock in his American production 
of “Chantecler” after all. I recall that 
this astounding announcement was pub- 
lished on the 1st of April. But it may be 
that we have here another striking proof of 
Mr. Frohman’s business astuteness. If any- 
body can liven up a dull play at the box- 
office end, it is Maude Adams; and from 
the reports that have come over the ocean, 
“Chantecler,” to Anglo-Saxon audiences, is 
the dullest of the dull. So poor Maude 
Adams may be sacrificed in order to enable 
“C. F.” to get back the twenty thousand 























dollars which he is said to have paid out 
for a mere option on the Rostand play—the 
best-advertised drama of the century, what- 
ever else may be said of it. 

But this so-called Napoleon of managers 
has laid Paris under contract for other at- 
tractions for New York. “The Foolish 
Virgin,” “Sire,” “The Unknown Dancer,” 
and “A Woman Went By,” are four other 
French plays that he has announced. Wheth- 
er Anferica will really see them or not de- 
pends on how certain other ventures turn 
out. 

This is just what angers the French play- 
wrights. Here comes a New York manager, 
his pockets full of American dollars whose 
present lure they cannot resist, so they suc- 
cumb to his offer of advance royalties, which 
tie up their work from others, and it may 
be that the plays never see the footlights 
here at all. If none of the foregoing quartet 
reaches New York production during the 
coming winter, we may see “C. F.”-moving 
on Germany for the bulk of his output for 
1911-1912. 

The crop of English drama available for 
importation grows shorter with each year. 
Charles Frohman has the rights to two Somer- 
set Maugham plays which we have not yet 
seen—one the comedy “Smith,” which he 
may assign to John Drew, and the other a 
serious piece called “The Tenth Man,” in 
which Arthur Bourchier had the chief part 
over there. 

I have not heard that Frohman has: se- 
cured Conan Doyle’s “ House of Temperley,” 
the prize-fight melodrama of the Georgian 
period which proved an all-season hit at the 
Adelphi. It utilizes, I believe, incidents and 
characters from Doyle’s novel, “Rodney 
Stone,” and unless Mr. Frohman’s fingers 
still burn from their contact with this same 
author’s “ Fires of Fate,” I shall not be sur- 
prised to learn that he has secured “The 
House of Temperley” for our side of the big 
pond, and perhaps that he has engaged 
James J. Corbett for Captain Jack Tem- 
perley. 

His much-advertised Repertory Theater 
company at the Duke of York’s is, I believe, 
to be transferred to the Empire in New York 
after the holidays, but at present it looks as 
if the best play in its list would be a revival 
of Pinero’s “Trelawny of the Wells.” 

Under the Frohman management, Will- 
iam Gillette, after writing a new play for 
Marie Doro, is to make a farewell tour in 
his repertoire. I suppose Francis Wilson 
will continue in his “Bachelor’s Baby,” in 
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such cities as have not protected themselves 
against the infliction by laws barring child 
actors from the stage, as have Chicago, Bos- 
ton, New Orleans, artd Baltimore. Ethel 
Barrymore can no doubt keep on in 
“ Mid-Channel,” and I have not heard that 
William H. Crane has been able to secure 
anything new as good as “Father and the 
Boys.” 

One of Mr. Frohman’s latest announce- 
ments is that next season he will have his 
musical comedy companies organized into two 
distinct circuits, one for the East and one for 
the West. Thomas Reynolds—who came over 
from England three years ago for the produc- 
tion of “ Miss Hook of Holland”—is to be 
general stage-director of both circuits. Each 
is to present the same shows, among them 
being “Our Miss Gibbs,” “The Arcadians,” 
and “The Dollar Princess.” “Our Miss 
Gibbs,” which has been running for some 
eighteen months at the Gaiety in London, will 
open in New York, at the Knickerbocker, on 
August 29. Pauline Chase is to appear in 
it later in the season. 





CENT PER CENT PURE FOR J. M. GAITES 


After the severe criticism that plays of 
questionable morals received from press and 
public last spring, it is no wonder that man- 
agers are seeking out those “fresh and pure 
as the breath of spring-time.” Joseph M. 
Gaites believes he has found one such in 
“The Girl of My Dreams,” a musical com- 
edy which he proposes to bring before New 
York theatergoers in August. 

The book is written by a member of a craft 
which has of late found ready access to the 
stage—that of the newspaper writers. Wilbur 
D. Nesbit, of the Chicago Evening Post, and 
an occasional contributor to this magazine, 
conceived the idea of a refreshing maid from 
the country coming into the ken of a lively 
bachelor, just at a time when he sees the folly 
of gay nights before that only hatch out hor- 
rible mornings after. The music and lyrics 
are by the same pair, Karl Hoschna and Otto 
Hauerbach, who rendered similar service for 
Mr. Gaites’s running mates—“ Three Twins” 
and “Bright Eyes,” both of which will still 
coin money for the man who really needs so 
little of it. 


PLUCKY HENRY B. HARRIS 


After a season in which almost every 
single one of his dozen odd productions 
failed to score, H. B. Harris comes gamely 
te the line again with a big list of entries for 
One of the earliest 


the new theatrical year. 
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of these to reach New York will be “The 
Commuters,” by James Forbes, author of 
“The Chorus Lady,” and “The Traveling 
Salesman.” “The Commuters” was tried 
out in a few outlying cities last spring, with 
every promise of equaling the staying powers 
of its predecessors. Mr. Forbes is associ- 
ated with Mr. Harris in management, and 
hence never has to peddle his plays around; 
though I cannot imagine any manager blind 
enough to pass by the young playwright’s 
wares, which are always comedies depicting 
breezy happenings in the every-day experi- 
ence of middle-class folk. 

“The Commuters,” in its very title an in- 
spiration of good-humor, is booked to open at 
the Criterion on August 15, and I should not 
be in the least surprised to find that it re- 
mains at that house throughout the entire sea- 
son. A hint as to the nature of the play may 
be gained from the fact that the three prin- 
cipals in the cast are described as an injured 
wife, an inconsiderate husband, and a trou- 
blesome guest. 

Another August premiére for Harris will 
be that of “Bobby Burnit,” a comedy by 
Winchell Smith, based on a story by George 
Randolph Chester, and billed to open the 
Republic—formerly the Belasco—on the 22d 
of the month. That clever young player, 
Wallace Eddinger, will be the star. A still 
younger actor, Forrest Winant, will enact the 
name part under the Harris auspices in Ed- 
gar Selwyn’s “A Country Boy.” Mr. Sel- 
wyn himself is to be starred by Mr. Harris, 
unless he has changed his mind, in “The 
Scarecrow,” written by Percy Mackaye, aft- 
er a tale by Hawthorne in “ Mosses from an 
Old Manse.” 

After two metropolitan seasons of misfits, 
Robert Edeson comes up to the scratch in 
the coming autumn, with two plays, both 
of which have already been produced. In 
one of them—‘“ A Man’s a Man,” by Anna 
Steese Richardson and Henry Leslie Friden- 
berg—Mr. Edeson played in the West dur- 
ing part of last winter, while the other, 
written by himself, was tried out in Boston 
in May. He has boldly invaded his own 
former field of “Strongheart,” and in 
“Where the Trail Divides” enacts an In- 
dian, adopted by a rich ranch-owner, but 
proud of his race and anxious to help his 
own people. 

On the distaff side, we find Mr. Harris 
proposing to star Helen Ware in a four-act 
drama by Robert Peyton Carter and Anna 
Alice Chapin. It is called “Delia of the 
Secret Service,” and I trust, for the sake of 
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clever. Miss Ware, that it may prove dis- 
tinctly different from that female sleuth play, 
“Detective Sparkes,” in which Hattie Will- 
iams came to grief early last season. For 
Rose Stahl, too, I wish better luck in the 
comedy which Charles Klein is now writing 
for her than attended his last production, the 
unlamented “Next of Kin.” 

Other possibilities in the Harris output 
are “Whom the Gods Love,” by Paul Arm- 
strong, who never seems to win out unless 
he has a collaborator; “The Eleventh Hour,” 
by Byron Ongley, and “Fear,” by William 
Anthony McGuire. If the last two are as 
clever as their titles, they should both prove 
winners. 


THE POWERS BEHIND THE THRONE 


Although the firm name of Klaw & Er- 
langer is perhaps mentioned more often than 
any other in connection with the Theatrical 
Syndicate, they bring out very few plays 
themselves, their biggest and surest receipts 
coming through their original occupation of 
booking-agents. But they have a finger in a 
good many dramatic pies; and when these 
turn out to be of lemon rather than plum, it 
is just as well to have somebody else nomi- 
nally responsible for the failure, although it 
may be that “K. & E.” must foot most of the 
loss. 

Judging from the New England try-outs 
already accorded it, I think they will have 
no cause to regret their willingness to father 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” which I 
should not be surprised to see domiciled com- 
fortably at the Liberty Theater for an ex- 
tended visit. Charlotte Thompson, who 
adapted “The Awakening of Helena Richie” 
for Margaret Anglin, assisted Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin in making over her story for the 
stage. Mrs. Wiggin told a Tribune reporter, 
last winter, that Gertrude Elliott would have 
been her choice for Rebecca had she been ob- 
tainable. The heroine is twelve at the open- 
ing of the play and seventeen at the end 
of it. Thus far, she has been impersonated 
in turn by Violet Heming and Edith Talia- 
ferro. 

Channing Pollock finished his dramatiza- 
tion of “The Inner Shrine” months ago, but 
if there is anything more uncertain than the 
weather and Wall Street, it is managers’ 
plans, in spite of the contracts with which 
they are supposed to be bound. Another 
Klaw & Erlanger possibility is “Miss Du- 
delsack,” one of the innumerable “Vienna 
musical sensations” of which we have heard 
so much since “The Merry Widow” tripped 
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her way into our favor. Although of Conti- 
nental origin, the story of the operetta, like 
that of “Martha” and “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” is laid in the British Isles, and the 
name of the composer, Rudolph Nelson, has 
only a partial smack of the Teutonic. 


THE LIEBLERS SPREAD THEMSELVES 


The Lieblers, under the efficient leader- 
ship of George Tyler, continue to expand 
their operations. ‘They now propose going 
into nothing less than grand opera, starring 
Bessie Abott, late of the Metropolitan com- 
pany, and formerly a “team” with her sister 
Jessie in E. E. Rice’s “Little Christopher ” 
at the Garden Theater. Mr. Tyler has per- 
suaded Mascagni to write an opera expressly 
for Miss Abott, and—what was much harder 
to accomplish—to come to New York to con- 
duct it himself. The composer of “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana” has poignant recollections of his 
ill-fated tour in the United States some years 
ago. His new work, “Ysobel,” is founded 
on Tennyson’s legend of Lady Godiva, and 
the libretto is furnished by Illica, who did a 
similar service for “Tosca.” 

Other feminine stars in the Liebler galaxy 
are to be May Irwin in “Mrs. Jim,” by the 
indefatigable if not invariably successful 
Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson; 
also Margaret Anglin, who stipulates that 
her vehicle must be comedy this time. Paul 
Armstrong and Wilson Mizner have col- 
laborated on “In the Deep Purple,” meaning 
neither twilight nor royalty, but the New 
York underworld. The late O. Henry was 
to have furnished more of a play than the 
mere suggestion, as in the case of “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” but it is probable that 
his death left his work unfinished. 

After Eleanor Robson’s marriage to Au- 
gust Belmont, early last spring, it was de- 
cided to secure Gertrude Elliott (Mrs. Forbes- 
Robertson) for Miss Robson’s réle in “ The 
Dawn of a To-morrow,” which was pro- 
duced in London with the new cast in May. 
It is a coincidence that the last play wit- 
nessed by the late King Edward, exactly a 
week before his death, was the Liebler at- 
traction, “ Alias Jimmy Valentine,” and that 
the first new production to be put forward 
after that sad event should be another Lieb- 
ler offering, “The Dawn of a To-morrow.” 
For Miss Elliott’s use in this country, later 
on, Anthony Hope and Harriet Ford are 
collaborating on a new play. 

Another Liebler importation is to be Hall 
Caine’s “The White Prophet.” Mr. Tyler, 
by the way, has been the Manx novelist’s 
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American prophet from the days of “The 
Christian.” 
AT THE NEW THEATER 


Up to the present writing, announcements 
in regard to the coming season at the New 
Theater are very meager; but this is only to 
be expected in a repertoire house, where it 
is planned to put forward at least ten or 
twelve new offerings during the dramatic 
year. And it is to be strictly dramatic this 
time, with a possibility that a few perform- 
ances in French may take the place of last 
winter’s operatic series. Important changes 
are to be made in the house. The present top 
gallery will vanish with the lowering of 
the ceiling, and the founders’ boxes are to be 
raised to a higher level, thus giving greater 
space on the orchestra floor. 

The most important of the plans already 
made known for next year at this handsomest 
of our American playhouses is the opening 
bill, slated for October 17. This is Maeter- 
linck’s “Blue Bird,” the fairy play which 
has been running at the London Haymarket 
since the 3d of December. Marguerite Clarke 
is said to have been engaged for the princi- 
pal réle. 

The Dramatic Mirror is authority for 
the statement that, for six years preceding 
the London production, the Belgian drama- 
tist offered his play to managers every- 
where, without a bidder, excepting James K. 
Hackett, who deposited five thousand dol- 
lars for an option on the American rights, 
which, to his infinite regret, he was com- 
pelled to forfeit a year later. After the suc- 
cess of the piece in London, Maeterlinck’s 
terms for advance American royalties went 
up to fifty thousand dollars, and Winthrop 
Ames, director of the New Theater, was the 
only man bold enough to produce the money. 

One other item in the New’s present pros- 
pectus is also foreign—‘“ La Barricade,” by 
Paul Bourget, produced at the Paris Vaude- 
ville Theater, on January 6. This is an- 
other of that apparently interminable series 
of dramas having to do with the conflict 
between capital and labor—a theme which is 
almost hopeless in the way of winning wide 
appeal, inasmuch as women care little for 
plays of this type. In “La Barricade,” an 
employer and his foreman both love the same 
working girl, and of course there is the in- 
evitable strike. 


IN THE SAVAGE CAMP 


Eight productions new to the boards, at 
any rate in this country, and another that 
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has not yet been seen in New York, are the 
novelties in Henry W. Savage’s list. The 
last-named, with a good run in Chicago to 
its credit, is “Miss Patsy,” a character 
comedy of stage-folk adapted from the Ger- 
man by Sewell Collins, featuring Gertrude 
Quinlan, and with Lawrence Wheat as an 
Annapolis midshipman. 

From London Mr. Savage gets “The Lit- 
tle Damozel”; from Paris, another comedy, 
“Theodore & Co.”; from Berlin, the ro- 
mantic operetta, “Little Boy Blue,” and 
from Vienna, what he calls a “play of char- 
acter and sentiment,” entitled “The Great 
Name,” by Leo Field and Victor Leon, the 
latter co-librettist of “The Merry Widow.” 

In the home-manufactured article Mr. 
Savage will offer “Excuse Me,” by Rupert 
Hughes, who is certainly due to have a suc- 
cess. As it is described in the prospectus as 
a “laughing comedy,” I presume we are not 
supposed to confound it with either a “char- 
acter comedy” or a “comedy of sentiment.” 
A. E. Thomas, the author of “ Her Husband’s 
Wife,” is down to furnish “The Divorce 
Fund,” defined as a “new-idea comedy of 
to-day,” and “The Grape Girl,” formerly 
known as “Sweet Gilette”—did William of 
almost the same name object, I wonder?—is 
to have music supplied by Gustav Liiders, 
whose richly melodious “Prince of Pilsen,” 
by the way, will be revived with a star cast. 
“Everywoman,” whose relation to “ Every- 
man” is not explained, has a new name, that 
of Walter Browne, down as its author, be- 
sides the descriptive line “a unique drama 
of modern life.” 


THE SHUBERTS KEEP MUM 


Although the Shuberts’ press department 
will tell you that it issues no forecast, the 
Shubert productions cut so big a figure in 
the theatrical world nowadays that this 
alphabetical catalogue would be quite incom- 
plete without at least a mention of the firm. 
But as Arthur Brady, Lew Fields, the Lieb- 
lers, and Fred Whitney are all affiliated with 
the Shuberts, some of the enterprises under 
their banner have already been enumerated. 
Lew Fields, being very active during the 
late spring in getting out his summer shows, 
does not start on his winter program until 
too late for classification in the present issue: 
but for Mr. Whitney, to whose foresight in 
picking winners we are indebted for “The 
Chocolate Soldier,” I can announce “ Baron 
Trent,” a European comic-opera success, 
with book by the author of “The Dollar 
Princess.” This, Mr. Whitney prophesies, 
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will remain on Broadway through 1910- 
1911, just as “The Chocolate Soldier” last- 
ed through 1909-1910. Watch and note if 
it does. 

For the rest I may add that Julia Marlowe 
and Sothern are to play separately again, 
Miss Marlowe in England and Australia, 
and Sothern in New York, where Fritzi 
Scheff is booked to open under the Shu- 
berts’ management at the Casino in October. 
They also promise an American production 
of a new Napoleon play, “St. Helena,” by 
the Danish author who wrote the ill-fated 
“Son of the People.” 


THE SUMMER SHOWS 


The only new thing announced thus far 
by Frederic Thompson won’t be new by the 
time this page is before the reader, as it is 
a summer show for the New Amsterdam 
roof, with the cleverly elastic name of “The 
Comic Supplement” — since changed to 
“Girlies,” a title that would seem to cap the 
climax of silly vulgarities. But Mr. Thomp- 
son’s own Luna Park at Coney Island forms 
a powerful rival even to a roof-top theater in 
Manhattan. And there is Dreamland, too, 
at Coney, with the advantage of an ocean 
frontage, and any number of free features 
this year—something of a novelty at seaside 
parks. 

Broadway, however, does not seem to fear 
suburban competition, as the present plans 
include as many as eight playhouses with 
open doors. How many of these will remain 
open by the time this number reaches you, 
you may count up for yourself by looking 
at the amusement column in a New York 
paper. Even if Old Sol does not get in his 
deadly work, there is the ever-present beach 
and automobile competition, so do not be 
surprised if you see the list cut down to the 
two that survived last summer. 

An attraction that deserves to weather both 
Coney and the thermometer is “The Ar- 
cadians,” domiciled in mid-May at the 
Knickerbocker, after four months at the Lib- 
erty. But so bitter is the strife just now be- 
tween the Syndicate and the Independents 
that I should not be surprised to find “The 
Arcadians” kept on in any event, in the 
hope that even though it should not do an 
extraordinary business for itself, it might at 
least help to diminish the receipts at the 
Casino next door, and of “Summer Wid- 
owers,” “A Matinée Idol,” and “ Tillie’s 
Nightmare,” the three other Shubert shows 
up and down Broadway. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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BY JOHN GRANT DATER, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE MUNSEY PUBLICATIONS 


RAILWAY RATES, EXPENSES, AND INTERNAL COMMERCE 


in the public eye of late, in consequence of certain important developments cul- 
minating in a serious controversy with the Washington authorities over the ques- 
tion of freight-rate advances. 

The interests involved in the dispute were of such magnitude that better counsels 
prevailed, and a truce in every way honorable to both parties was declared. The cor- 
poration managers suspended the operations of higher traffic-schedules which were to 
go into effect on June 1 and July 1, while the government held in abeyance its injunc- 
tion proceedings restraining the proposed rate advances. In both cases this action was 
contingent upon certain legislation amending the Interstate Commerce Act, then pending 
in Congress, and known as the Railway Bill. 

The Railway Bill has become a law, but in consequence of the enormous interests 
involved, and because of certain provisions of an unusual character contained in the 
measure, public interest in the question of transportation charges does not cease. 

It is not my purpose, in the present article, to go deeply into the intricacies of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, though the industry of this entire country is concerned vitally 
in the measure. It is more deeply concerned now than ever, because the law, as amend- 
ed, gives the Commerce Commission a larger measure of control over the railways than 
it heretofore possessed. It is not too much to say, probably, that the commission here- 
after will exercise supervision over a greater amount of private capital engaged in serv- 
ices of a semipublic character than any similar body in the world. 

The extremist in Wall Street will tell you that the Railway Bill has altered the char- 
acter of the Interstate Commerce Commission; that the duties of that body are no longer 
supervisory, but administrative; that, without a dollar invested in the railway companies, 
the government has practically taken the control of their property out of the hands of the 
owners and vested it in an appointive commission. 

For evidence of this, he will point to the authority given to the commission under 
the amended law, to suspend, either upon its own initiative or upon the complaint of 
some dissatisfied shipper, the operation of any railway rate, pending inquiry as to its 
fairness, for a period which may extend to ten months. He will also point to the pro- 
vision that the burden of proof for the reasonableness of a freight rate rests upon the 
corporation making the rate. In other words, if a freight rate is called into question, the 
railway corporation must demonstrate its fairness. It does not fall upon the protesting 
shipper to prove the justice of his complaint. 

Now, what is involved in the question of railway rates? Nothing less than the in- 
dustry of the entire country. 

What does the country’s commerce amount to, in dollars and cents? Nobody knows 
exactly; but in 1900 Joseph Nimmo, who had served both as chief of the division of in- 
ternal commerce and as chief of the bureau of statistics of the Treasury Department, 
from such data as were at his disposal, estimated the value of the country’s internal 
commerce at somewhat more than twenty-five thousand million dollars a year. 

The total bank clearings of the United States in 1900 were $84,582,000,000. We 
know that the volume of general business has expanded tremendously during the last 
ten years. Our total clearings in 1909 were $165,500,000,000, or almost double the 
figures of 1900. If the country’s internal trade has kept pace with this impressive ex- 
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ET us briefly consider the railways of the United States. They have been very much 
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pansion in bank clearings—-and they are ever a safe index of commercial activity—then 
at the present day it must amount to close upon fifty thousand million dollars a year. 

That the railways of the country perform between eighty and ninety per cent of the 
total work of transportation is a conservative estimate. In consequence it is reasonable 
to assume that these corporations become potent factors in connection with an internal 
commerce amounting to between forty and forty-five thousand million dollars annually. 
Commodities of this enormous value are subject to traffic charges, and therefore directly 
concerned in any questions affecting railway rates. 

If one craves statistics as further evidence of the immensity of our railway industry, 
here are a few figures: 

According to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the mileage of our railways in 
operation in 1908, covered by operating returns, was 240,839, against which was out- 
standing a capitalization of $16,767,544,827, made up of $7,373,212,323 in stock and 
$9,304,352,504 in bonds. 

The operation of our railways in 1907 engaged the services of 1,672,074 employees. 
The panic of that year resulted in a contraction of general business. How this contrac- 
tion in business affected railway labor is illustrated by the fact that in 1908 the number 
of railway employees was 1,436,275—a reduction of 235,799 from the preceding year, 

These last figures are specially impressive. They show the close and intimate rela- 
tion existing between general industry and the transportation lines, one being dependent 
upon the other. The railways cannot enjoy the fullest measure of prosperity unless gen- 
eral business is prosperous; and conversely, any injury to the railways must reflect upon 
general industry. In both instances the chief burden falls upon labor. 

But to return to the figures which disclose the magnitude of our internal commerce, 
and the part played in it by the railways. In 1909 these highways handled 1,486,000,000 
tons of freight; or, reduced to a common unit—for this volume of grain, merchandise, 
etc., was transported some for longer and some for shorter distances—they carried 222,- 
900,000,000 tons one mile. 

The number of passengers carried was 880,764,000, and the number carried one 
mile was 29,452,000,000. 

To conduct this vast work, the railways provided 57,220 locomotives, 2,113,450 
freight-cars, and 46,026 passenger-cars. 

They received in compensation (operating revenues) $2,443,312,000. The net op- 
erating expenses were $1,615,497,000, and the net revenue $827,814,998. 


LABOR’S SHARE IN RAILWAY EARNINGS 


IME must be allowed to test the provisions of the new railway legislation. But on 
one point we may speak with confidence, and that is that the railways are enti- 
tled to somewhat higher rates for the services they perform; in consequence of 

the very much higher cost of these services. 

Everything that enters into the operation of a railway has advanced in price, and 
the most considerable advance of all has been the item of labor. It is estimated that 
labor alone, during the year 1910, will cost the railways $200,000,000 more than it cost 
them in the year 1909, and this advance follows one of $130,000,000, as recently as 
1906. It seems only fair, since this advance in wages redounds to the benefit of com- 
merce through the enhanced purchasing power of the railway operators, that commerce 
in general should contribute something toward the increased cost of the instrument it 
employs. And there is another point which must be borne in mind—unless the railways 
can continue their development, buying freely from the factories, and employing the 
usual number of operatives, trade and commerce must languish. 

In the operation of the railroads, labor obtains the giant’s share. Mr. Slason Thomp- 
son, of the Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, located in Chicago, has prepared 
some interesting figures bearing upon this phase of the railway problem. He shows that 
in 1909, out of the. gross earnings of our American railways, labor exacted a toll by 
direct payment of forty-one per cent, and by indirect payment it got more, for labor 
enters to the extent of eighty per cent in the production of fuel and oil, and to the extent 
of seventy per cent in the production of materials for equipment, structures, and supplies. 
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Of the gross earnings of the railways in 1909, eight and six-tenths per cent went 
for fuel and oil. lLabor’s toll of eighty per cent of this amounts to six and nine- 
tenths per cent of the total gross earnings of the railways. Similarly, labor’s proportion of 
the percentage expended for materials for equipment amounts to nearly six and one-half 
per cent of the sum total of railway gross earnings. Hence we see that out of each dollar 
received by American railways in 1909, more than fifty-four cents was devoted to labor. 

What was the return to capital? Out of each dollar received, thirteen and three- 
tenths cents was devoted to the interest on funded debt, while a little less than seven 
and one-quarter cents was devoted to dividends, or a total of slightly more than twenty 
and one-half cents out of each dollar. 

The manner in which gross earnings were distributed is as follows: 
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We all know that everything that one eats or drinks or wears has increased in cost 
in recent years. The articles which enter into the construction and operation of the rail- 
ways have advanced in like manner. Here is a list showing the price changes in a num- 
ber of articles used by the railways, between the years 1897 and 1909: 
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Confronted with the very serious problem of higher cost for material and labor, 
the carriers have sought to advance their rates. In so doing they have acted as busi- 
ness men act when the price of merchandise advances. They charge more for what they 
sell, in order to cover the added cost of what they buy, and to secure a fair margin of 
profit. It would assuredly be an injustice if, alone of the country’s industries, the chief 
industry of all, the railway—the one which has done more than all other instruments to 
develop commerce—should be denied the right to advance its charges. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS IN THE MAKING 


HE highways of a country—considering highways in the broadest sense as the 
avenues of communication—furnish the most accurate index of the progress and 
character of its people. It matters little whether these arteries of commerce are 

of the nature of post-roads, or a combination of natural and artificial waterways or 
railroads-—the difference being one of degree. Where the means of transportation are 
most highly perfected, furnishing safe and speedy communication at moderate cost, there 
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is found the highest development; and, conversely, where highways are lacking, or where 
primitive and unsafe methods of transportation prevail, entailing danger, delay, or high 
cost for the interchange of communication and merchandise, there is found poverty, or 
at best, undeveloped wealth, and generally a low social order. 

In the modern railway, the highway, as an instrument of commerce, has been 
brought to its highest perfection. The railway has worked a revolution in business 
methods; and it has done so in a surprisingly short interval of time, as these things are 
reckoned in history. There are men still living who were born before a single mile of 
railway was laid in the United States. They are venerable, patriarchal men, to be 
sure; but a man of eighty years was born in 1830, and at the end of that year there 
were but twenty-three miles of railway in this country. 

The American railway has been charged with many sins—with the sin of con- 
struction in advance of national requirements; with the sin of capitalizing upon the 
basis of prospective development rather than on a basis of real value. It has been ham- 
pered by restrictive laws, it has been denounced by demagogues, and it has suffered 
calumnies at the hands of muck-rakers. 

Its administration has by no means been wholly blameless. In the old days, in 
the infancy of the industry, before the part it was destined to play in national life was 
appreciated, when corporations were the playthings of gamblers rather than the instru- 
ments of commerce, as they are to-day, there was shocking mismanagement and _ job- 
bery. But even if all the crimes alleged against the transportation companies by the 
demagogues were true—and not a quarter of them are subject to verification—the bene- 
fits which they have conferred upon the nation far outweigh any and all injury they 
have done; for, above all, it. remains true that the railways of the United States have 
been the main instrumentality in the grandest commercial, industrial, and _ territorial 
development ever seen on this planet. 

A few figures bearing upon the development of the railways and the growth of the 
country’s wealth, at intervals when this has been computed, are as follows: 


Year Population Wealth on _ 
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Reference has been made to the railways as the highways of commerce brought to 
the greatest known degree of perfection. But the railway is not in all respects like 
other commercial highways—such as the natural highways, the navigable rivers, lakes, 
and seas, or the older forms of artificial highways, such as the roads, the rivers made 
navigable by dams and other improvements. It is believed by students of railway prob- 
lems that the disputes which from time to time arise between the rail transporting com- 
panies and the public are largely traceable to lack of knowledge of the early development 
of the American railway system, and of the points of dissimilarity between the railways 
and the other avenues of commerce. 

It is not too much to say that the early development proceeded along haphazard 
lines. Early railway companies were disassociated. No one, at the beginning, saw 
the tremendous possibilities of the future. Capital was limited, and the first railways 
were small, parochial affairs. 

Their operations at first were wholly within separate States. States were hostile 
to the corporations of other States, and frequently refused charters and franchises to 
their railways. This greatly impeded the development of any large system, and im- 
posed much hardship upon the traveling public. New Jersey, for instance, excluded 
the Erie road, and instead of securing a terminal directly opposite New York, the first 
Erie terminal was at Piermont, on the Hudson River, in Rockland County, New York, 
from which point passengers reached the metropolis by steamboat. 
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In the earlier days of railway development, turnpike companies, already in opera- 
tion or in course of construction, changed their character, and laid rails along their 
tortuous rights of way. Canal companies drained off their water and filled up their 
canals, or used their tow-paths for railway purposes. Such methods were not uniformly 
good for the early railways. The question of curves and gradients was not well under- 
stood, and rights-of-way suitable for one form of commercial highway were not always 
suitable for another. Later, in some cases, the old rights-of-way had to be abandoned; 
new ground had to be acquired, and the railroads realined at added expense and great 
loss to capital—which could have been avoided if the railway problem had been better 
understood from the start. 

Moreover, a haphazard, short-sighted policy was pursued in the matter of con- 
struction and administration. Little was known concerning the proper formation of 
road-beds, of the necessity for careful grading and ballasting, and for the construction 
of ditches and culverts. The modern steel rail was unknown; even the iron rail of the 
present general style was a late development. Ties laid in practically virgin soil, or 
on loosely built-up earth mounds, and surrounded by wooden stringers or scantling 
topped off with half-inch strap iron, furnished the rails for many an early railway. 

Each line pursued its own traffic policy, prescribed its own freight classifications 
and rate-sheets, and avoided joint traffic arrangements with other lines. There were 
few, if any, union passenger stations or joint terminals. ‘The roads adopted different 
track gages, and resisted the common use of cars and tracks. Passengers would be 
transported across a city in omnibuses; freight would be broken in bulk at one terminal, 
transported to another, and restored for carriage. 

The exigencies of the Civil War, it would seem, first directed the attention of the 
government to the necessity of harmonious, continuous workings of the railways, in 
order to transport the Union armies and their munitions of war. Commercial interests also 
demanded better and quicker methods for the transmission of mail and the conduct of 
internal commerce. These demands were gradually met by the railways. The dissevered 
short lines were united under a common control; the terminals were brought together at 
connecting points, and standard track gages were adopted. 

It was a slow process, that of establishing our American railways upon a reason- 
ably harmonious working basis. What did most to put an end to the evils of disorgani- 
zation was the law enacted by Congress on June 15, 1866, entitled “ An Act to Facili- 
tate Commercial, Postal, and Military Communication Between the States.” This act, 
which has been called the charter of the American railway system, provides as follows: 


That every railroad company in the United States whose road is operated by steam, its successors 
and assigns, be and is hereby authorized to carry upon and over its road, boats, and bridges, and ferries, 
all passengers, troops, government supplies, mails, freights, and property, on the way from one State to 
another State, and to receive compensation therefor, and to connect with roads of other States so as to 
form continuous lines for the transportation of the same to the place of destination. 


With this act of 1866 for a starting-point, subsequent Federal legislation has con- 
tinued along the line of developing a unified transportation system. But the second 
important step by the government was not rendered necessary until 1887, when the 
Interstate Commerce Act was approved. 

During the interval the railways embraced the opportunities afforded by the act 
of 1866 to organize an articulated system which greatly benefited internal commerce, 
and which developed the postal service, the Pullman car service, and the express busi- 
ness. An era of tremendous railway expansion set in; the first of the great transconti- 
nental roads was built, and several others were projected. The Federal government 
and the State governments all aided the work by liberal land-grants and other forms of 
subsidy; the various States passed general and special statutes, authorizing railways to 
cross their boundary-lines and everything possible was done to develop internal com- 
merce and interstate business by railway transportation. 

To revert to the tremendous development which followed the enactment of the law 
of 1866. This was the period that sowed the seeds of those great scandals in connec- 
tion with railway construction and mismanagement, involving capitalists and _legisla- 
tors, which were so frequent during the next twenty years. They figured prominently 
in the panics of 1873 and 1884, and to some degree in later disturbances; and even to- 
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day we feel their influence to a certain extent. But who can properly distribute the 
blame for this discreditable chapter of our commercial history? And who will deny 
that, in the end, the results of the great railroad development of that time have made 
for the public good rather than for the public ill? 

One has to consider the times. They were peculiar. It was a period of tremendous 
currency inflation, and, it must be admitted, of low commercial and personal moral 
standards—the outcome, in part, of the Civil War. The country had increased enor- 
mously in population. Commerce was stimulated, and even overstimulated. The de- 
velopment work which was necessary to keep pace with the country’s territorial and com- 
mercial expansion became overstimulated in turn, and much of it fell into the hands 
of gamblers, stock-jobbers, and: venal legislators. 

At its core, however, this great development was sound. In other words, although 
the railway construction of the late sixties and the seventies was in advance of the coun- 
try’s requirements, and although some of it was controlled by dishonest schemers, it was 
not all conceived in a wild and extravagant dream, or laid wholly, or even mainly, on 
a foundation of dishonesty. If such had been the case, it could not have survived. 

The country’s subsequent development has been far greater than any dream of the 
railway promoters of the sixth, seventh, and eighth decades of the last century; and 
many, very many, of the corporations which in those days were the playthings and the 
footballs of the stock gamblers now stand in the front rank of our American corpora- 
tions. They passed through bitter trials, but the wonderful development of the country, 
more prudent and intelligent management of the railroads, and the enactment of re- 
strictive and supervisory statutes, have contributed a measure of safety to the under- 
lying issues of our railways which has brought them into the highest rank of invest- 
ment securities the world over. 


THE SHERMAN ACT AND THE PRESENT SITUATION 


r ‘HE confidence which investors now have in the securities of American railways 

is due in large measure to the Interstate Commerce Act, approved February 4, 

1887. At the outset, this act was bitterly opposed by the corporations and by 
capitalists. In that opposition could be seen a recrudescence of the old idea, domi- 
nant at the inception of the industry, that railroads were independent, disassociated 
enterprises, free to administer their own affairs to their own liking, because construct- 
ed and operated by private capital. A later recrudescence of this same idea now mani- 
fests itself in the opposition to the recent amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and to those which have preceded it, particularly the so-called Hepburn Act. 

This is not saying that the Interstate Commerce Act and its administration have 
been faultless in every point. In fact, the amendments that have been found necessary 
show that such was not the case; but, in the main, the law has worked for good in pro- 
tecting shippers from discriminating rates, in protecting the railways from ruinous com- 
petition among themselves, and from far more ruinous competition arising out of black- 
mailing enterprises—as, for instance, the paralleling of lines by corporations that 
planned to be bought off by their victims. 

It is true that in the Interstate Commerce Act and its amendments—particularly in 
the latest amendment, which practically gives the commission the power of making 
freight-rates. for the carriers—one sees a great change in the methods of administering 
the railways. A greater degree of Federal control has been substituted for individual 
control; and there is, perhaps, a drift in the direction of government ownership. One 
sees also a clearer recognition of the great principle that the internal commerce of the 
country is the direct concern of the government, and that the railway is the great instru- 
ment of commerce, and, therefore, properly subject to some degree of supervision. Even 
though constructed by private capital, it cannot be considered in the light of a free high- 
way. Nor can it be included in the class of corporations which manufacture and sell 
commodities; for transportation, the commodity it sells, is 1.ot in the class, or of the 
character, of other commodities. 

To illustrate the difference between railway corporations and other corporations, it 
is enough to point out that the building of railroads has involved the appropriation of 
lands under delegation of the sovereign power of eminent domain. This fact has given 
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rise to the legal requirement that rates shall be reasonable and non-discriminative, to a 
degree not applicable to free highways of commerce. 

The railway, from its character, does not enjoy the privilege of removing its entire 
equipment from one field of enterprise to another. It must continue in business where 
it is located, even though the effort to do so involves disaster. Furthermore, it may be 
said that the fact that the railways of this country are now physically connected, and are 
compelled to sustain partnership relations, renders traffic agreements between them abso- 
lutely necessary; and, in adjusting these matters, some degree of government supervision 
is essential. 

To the railways, as they exist to-day, unquestionably the most unfortunate develop- 
ment was the decision of the Supreme Court in the so-called Trans-Missouri case. In 
rendering judgment on the case, the court held, by a divided bench, that in making joint 
traffic agreements the railways came under the operation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
of 1890. 

The decision did not differentiate between reasonable and unreasonable freight-rates, 
or consider whether rates are beneficial or in restraint of trade. The act, as inter- 
preted by the court, was along the lines of the precise wording, which applies to “every 
contract . . . in restraint of trade,” and which makes no distinction as to the character 
of restraint imposed, whether just or unjust, reasonable or unreasonable. In reply to 
objections based upon the extreme inconvenience of its construction of the statute, the 
court threw the entire responsibility for the results upon the legislators. 

It has affirmed this extreme opinion in the Joint Traffic case and the Northern 
Securities case. More recently still, the same ruling furnished a basis for the injunc- 
tion proceedings against the Western roads, which, acting through an association, had 
made a uniform advance in freight-rates, to take effect at a given date. 

It would seem as if it were only an act of justice to our railways and industrial 
corporations, and an act of common sense as well, for Congress to modify the Anti- 
Trust Act, making it applicable only to unjust and unreasonable restraint of trade. 
Political considerations and demagogism, however, have prevented this act of intelligent 
law-making; and, in consequence, the country has experienced very much disturbing 
litigation in the past twelve years, and bids fair to have very much more before it is 
through with the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

However the act may apply to industrial corporations, it seems absurd to apply it 
in the strict wording of “every contract” to the railways, in the matter of adjusting 
freight - rates. From the very nature of the business of transportation, rates between 
given points should be uniform, and not discriminative. In working out the railway 
problem frem the days of the disorganized past, and placing it upon a firm basis, the 
feature which was found chiefly beneficial was the maintenance of traffic-rates. When 
they were held reasonably stable, through pooling agreements, or the operation of traffic 
associations, the roads prospered; when rates were cut and slashed, and traffic wars were 
on, the railways suffered. The capital invested in them was jeopardized, and the in- 
vestor shunned them in consequence of reduced or omitted dividends and outright bank- 
ruptcies. Some of the heavy railway capitalization, of which some shippers complain 
to-day, is the direct result of bankruptcies and reorganizations due to rate wars. 

Had Congress, in passing the recent amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
carried out the pledges of the Republican platform and thz recommendations of President 
Taft, the right of the railways to make traffic agreements, subject to the approval of the 
Commerce Commission, would have been legalized, and a tardy act of justice would 
have been carried into effect. 

These are the views expressed by President Taft in his message relating to the 
railway bill: 

In view of the complete control over rate-making and the other practises of the interstate carriers, 
established by the acts of Congress and as recommended in this communication, I see no reason why 
agreements between carriers subject to the act, specifying the classifications and the rates, fares, and 
charges for the transportation of passengers and freight which they may agree to establish, should not be 
permitted, provided copies of such agreements be promptly filed with the commission, but subject to all 
the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


The “complete control over rate-making” is unquestionably vested in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under the new act, but the carriers are still denied the 
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privilege of making rate agreements. Assuredly, in fairness to the railways, since they 
play such an important part in the country’s industrial development, and since so much 
is dependent upon their continued prosperity, they should be permitted to agree among 
themselves as to proper rates for their services. 

At the present time, since everything that has gone into the cost of operating a rail- 
way has enormously advanced, the corporations are entitled to some measure of tlie 
higher schedules of rates which they have filed with the commission; and, in view of the 
urgency of the matter, it is to be hoped that there may be no unnecessarily long delay in 
putting these advanced rates into operation. ‘The determination of this question, how- 
ever, remains with the shippers, who may, by protesting, long delay the operations of 
higher tariffs pending inquiry as to their reasonableness. 

“Live and let live” is an excellent rule of conduct for the shippers to bear in mind. 
Their business will suffer if the railway industry, with all that is dependent upon it, 
suffers through a serious freight-rate controversy. 

In this respect, the recent attitude of the large Chicago packing concerns gives great 
encouragement. Realizing the justice of the freight-rate advances on behalf of the rail- 
roads, the packing concerns promptly gave their assent to an increase of about eleven 
per cent, based on the dressed - meat rate from Chicago to New York, which is thus 
raised from forty-five to fifty cents a hundred pounds. The added cost of five cents on 
one hundred pounds of dressed beef will, it is estimated, net the railways eighteen hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. When applied to the price of products, the advance is 
infinitesimal; and the packers believe that what they lose through extra freight-rate pay- 
ments will be more than made up to them by the increased business that should result 
from improving the condition of the railroads. 

It is believed that the action of the Chicago packing-houses may encourage other 
important shippers to agree to rate advances which, in all instances, are so trifling in 
their final analysis that, unless the middleman takes advantage of the situation to ad- 
vance prices, they will not add perceptibly to the burdens of the ultimate consumer. 


THE UNITED WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


HE affairs of the United Wireless Telegraph Company have attracted much at- 

| tention of late, in consequence of the arrest, at the instance of the post-office 

authorities, of C. C. Wilson and Seth S. Bogart, president and vice-president 

of the company, and of W. W. Tompkins, president of the New York Selling Agency, 

which acted as the fiscal agent of the company in marketing its stock throughout the 

country. The charge against these men is that they used the United States mails for 
the purpese of defrauding would-be investors. 

The affair is of peculiar interest to investors, because it may be regarded as typical 
of a form of exploitation which has reached enormous proportions in this country. I 
refer to the case of men having a fair or even a meritorious undertaking, which appeals 
to the popular fancy, but which is not subject to the restraints imposed on security issues 
by stock exchanges. Acting through alleged selling or fiscal agents—for whose asser- 
tions and actions, when the time comes, they disclaim all responsibility—such men are 
simply fiooding the country with prospectuses, and selling large amounts of stock to 
credulous persons. 

In extreme cases, little of the money received from the public goes to the develop- 
ment of these enterprises, but the sales of stock continue without supervision, furnishing 
a tremendous revenue to the promoters of the company, or to their selling agents. In the 
present instance, a post-office inspector is quoted as saying that while the selling price 
of the stock—of which nearly fifteen million dollars, par value, was issued — was 
“ boosted ’* from time to time, by artificial means, to as much as fifty dollars per ten- 
dollar share, the actual value of the “real assets, consisting of land stations, patents, 
manufacturing - plants, and real estate of all kinds, appears to be, on a conservative 
basis, about four hundred thousand dollars.” 

Continuing, this government official is reported as saying: 


There are about twenty-three thousand stockholders in the United States. The operating ex- 
penses have been much greater than the receipts, and the total accumulated surplus of $6,582,330, as 
shown in the balance-sheet of December 31, 1909, is fictitious. The asset, “stocks and bonds in other 
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companies, $14,148,610,” shown in the latter, refers to the “defunct American DeForest Wireless 
stock,” which was received in exchange on the basis of ten shares for one share of United Wireless 
stock. The treasurer of the company has admitted that $300,000 of the “$317,449 cash” is fictitious. 
The patents and patent-rights, placed by a firm of licensed accountants at $20,233, was arbitrarily 


increased to $5,520,233. 

While the officers.of the company were privileged to sell their stock, the outside purchasers were, 
it is said, required to accept stock certificates stamped “not transferable until February 11, 1911,” thus 
enabling the officers to make improperly an enormous amount of profits. 


The arrested officials deny the charges of the post-office inspector; but the com- 
any’s balance-sheet of January 1 last is a damning affair. In placing total assets at 
$25,272,219.15, it includes such bloated items as “patents and patent-rights, $5,005,100”; 
“treasury stock, $5,310,410”; “stocks and bonds in other companies — the defunct 
American DeForest Wireless—$14,128,610,” and sundry other items. Of course, these 
tremendously inflated figures were used to balance, and apparently justify, an authorized 
capitalization of no less than twenty million dollars, which the officials, through the 
fiscal agents, have been selling, and which is now in the hands of more than twenty thou- 
sand shareholders. 

How many companies are working in the same way— companies that may have 
fair or even meritorious propositions, but over whose stock issues there is no supervision, 
and whose activities are chiefly in selling stock, not in developing their enterprises? 
The trial of the arrested officials of the United Wireless Company will, doubtless, throw 
much light on a system of operation which has many imitators. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS AND THE OUTLOOK 


y ‘HE general commercial and financial situation, as seen from Wall Street, has un- 
dergone very little change in recent weeks. As to essential matters, the condition 
remains substantially as I described it in the July number of this magazine. 

Uncertainty is the dominating influence in all the markets. As speculative Wall Street 

views the future, there is uncertainty as to the outcome of the harvests; there is uncer- 

tainty as to the trend of business; there is uncertainty as to the autumn money-market; 
there is uncertainty as to the results of the political campaign; there is‘ uncertainty as 
to the outcome of the Federal suits against the American Tobacco Company and the 

Standard Oil Company, possibly affecting other industrial corporations; and there is un- 

certainty as to the actual working of the new railway bill, and as to its effect on the great 

railways and the industries dependent upon them. 

Quite naturally, with the horizon obscured in so many directions, the speculative 
market has been unsatisfactory, and the investment division has languished. Stocks and 
bonds have declined, for men will not buy extensively at a time of uncertainty; and 
some may, for a wide variety of reasons, be disposed, or compelled, to sell in order to 
lighten their burdens. Such a condition invites assaults upon securities by professional 
bear traders. 

But when securities are depressed, that is the time for men with actual money, who 
can discriminate, and who can buy for cash, to begin looking around for bargains. On 
a declining niarket, the great banking interests buy a little here and a little there, taking 
securities as they are offered, or as they are forced from the hands of necessitous holders; 
not bidding eagerly for them, because, if they are able to buy still more cheaply, there 
will be all the greater profit in the purchase when uncertainty passes away and prices 
recover. 

Europe appears to be taking no such depressed view of the American industrial and 
financial situation as prevails in Wall Street. When American bonds and stocks are 
offered at attractive prices, as has been the case recently, European bankers and investors 
appear as buyers. It may also be said that the United States at large has not accepted 
the extreme pessimistic opinions of the financial district. 

There are, to be sure, signs of lessened commercial activity. Trade authorities re- 
port an cverproduction of copper, and recently the output of pig-iron has been in excess 
of the requirements of the producers of finished steel products. These are important 
developments, for basic metals are regarded as trade barometers. Stocks of merchandise 
throughout the country, however, are generally low. The merchant and the manufac- 
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turer, as a rule, have not been speculating or overproducing. High prices for material 
and labor have prevented that to any great extent; and a condition of low stocks, in the 
hands of manufacturers, jobbers, and retailers, is an excellent basis for speedy industrial 
revival as soon as some uncertainties pass away. 

The matter of most immediate concern to financial and commercial interests is the 
progress of the crops. At this writing, interest centers upon the extent of damage sus- 
tained by spring wheat through drought and unusually high temperature. The outcome 
of the harvests is always a matter of uncertainty, and, while the result remains unde- 
termined, the waiting interval is ever one of anxiety and hesitation for the country and 
its industries. 

Abundant harvests are always a desideratum for this country, dependent as it is 
upon heavy exports of agricultural products and manufactured articles to maintain a 
favorable balance of trade. The position of the United States in respect to international 
trade is peculiar. With all our marvelous internal development, and with all our great 
resources, we are financially a dependent nation. Unlike Great Britain or France, we 
cannot stand an adverse trade balance. We have ample resources, if we choose to ad- 
minister them with economy and prudence; but in consequence of the national failing— 
extravagance—we need abundant harvests to enable us, through the medium of com- 
modity shipments, to pay our debts abroad. 

Another related factor in the situation is the very heavy loan expansion in the 
Western banks. Good crops will facilitate the liquidation of this indebtedness, while 
a crop shortage, in addition to diminishing the purchasing power of the country, may 
render it difficult for some of the Western borrowers and speculators in farm lands to 
pay their debts, and may complicate affairs among the Western financial institutions at 
the time when it becomes necessary to move the crops to market. 

The problem of the money-market, both foreign and domestic, is closely associated 
with the harvests. Financial and commercial interests cannot consider one without con- 
sidering the other. The annual movement of the great crops to the markets makes a 
heavy demand upon banking resources. For their services to the farmer, the harvest 
hands demand actual physical money, not credit money or checks. Each dollar in specie 
or legal tender money is available as a basis for at least four dollars of banking credit, 
or loans and discounts. So one may see that if banks, already loaned up nearly to their 
limit, have to provide, say, ten million dollars in actual money to pay harvest hands, 
they must contract their loans by forty millions or more, in order to provide the funds, 
and at the same time to maintain the proper proportion of cash reserve to deposit liabilities. 

Of course, it requires very much more than ten million dollars to move the crops. 
The amount is used merely as an illustration. 

In banking circles it is generally believed that, despite lessened commercial activity, 
and even though the crops may not bear out their early promises, the harvest require- 
ments of this year will call for a very large amount of money, and that, as a result of 
the expanded condition of the Western institutions, these cannot provide all the necessary 
funds. In consequence, it is expected that a very considerable proportion of the har- 
vest demand will fall upon the banks of other large cities, and particularly, in the end, 
upon New York, which holds some portion of the deposits, or reserve, of nearly every 
bank in the country. 

The money-market, however, is automatic, and higher rates here will attract money 
from. other financial centers where interest rates are lower. Since we have, of late, been 
paying off our debts to Europe, and establishing credits there through the sale of our 
securities, it is wholly likely that Europe may provide some. of the funds to assist the 
marketing of our crops. 

When harvests are abundant, bankers in this country experience no difficulty in 
drawing bills of exchange for heavy amounts on Europe, in anticipation of future 
exports of farm products and cotton. Selling the bills in the market, they loan the 
proceeds, and thus afford some measure of relief. It is possible this year, since interest 
rates and discounts are lower in London than they are here, that we may be able to draw 
some gold from that center. It depends very largely upon the prevailing rate for money 
here. Should rates advance sharply in the autumn, as a result of the crop-moving de- 
mand, the country will assuredly import gold. 


Written July 1, 1910 








